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(14.6 cm). Ex-Coll. Dr. Max Strauss, Vienna. Recently 
acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (60.938). 
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Fic. 1. Pilgrim Bottle. Possibly Iran, about second half 9th century A.D. 
The Corning Museum of Glass (55.1.125). 





ISLAMIC RELIEF CUT GLASS: 
A SUGGESTED CHRONOLOGY 


PRUDENCE OLIVER 


ELIEF cutting in glass is an arduous and 
time-consuming process. It is far easier 
to cut designs into the surface of a ves- 

sel than to carve away much of the background 
and leave only a pattern or an outline in relief. 
This cutting method was only used sporadically 
before the ninth century A.D., if one excludes 
the Roman cameo glass. From the ninth to the 
eleventh centuries A.D., however, this particu- 
lar type of glass cutting became extremely pop- 
ular in the Near East, and the ability of the 
early Islamic craftsman to decorate vessels with 
simpler types of cut designs did not deter him 
from producing quantities of true relief cut 
glass and rock crystal. The designs which dec- 
orate these pieces are in some cases so similar 
that it is likely the the same craftsmen worked 
in both materials. In the following I will deal 
only with relief cut glass which represents a 
portion of the whole group of Islamic cut glass. 


1. Glass from the Ancient World. The Ray Winfield 
Smith Collection, Corning, 1957. Hereafter this cata- 
logue will be referred to as Smith Catalogue. The op- 
portunity to study the part of this collection now at 
Corning as well as relief cut “st in various European 
museums came through a Fellowship and Travel Grant 
in the summer of 1959 from The Corning Museum of 
Glass. Mr. R. W. Smith is presently preparing a book on 


Islamic cut glass. 


The Corning Museum of Glass now has a 
large collection of Islamic relief cut glass ves- 
sels and fragments, including many formerly in 
the Ray Winfield Smith Collection.’ Since all 
of the Corning relief cut glass was acquired by 
purchase, it is of unknown or uncertain prove- 
nance. Other glass of this type was published 
in 1929 by C. J. Lamm in his still invaluable 
book on Near Eastern glass and is also almost 
entirely of unknown provenance.? The only 
positively located examples are some at Stock- 
holm which came from Rayy,* fragments from 
Fostat and Ehnesya,‘ and a few pieces exca- 


2. C. J. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaiser und Stein- 
schnittarbeiten aus dem Nahen Osten, I, Il, Berlin, 
1929-1930. Lamm’s dating is apparently based mainly 
on stylistic grounds. I have studied Islamic relief cut 
glass especially in the Benaki Museum, Athens (to be 
published by Dr. Lamm); the National Museum, Stock- 
holm; the Archaeological Museum, Teheran; the British 
Museum; the Victoria and Albert Museum; the Treas- 
ury of St. Mark’s; The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(Nos. 40.170.180-181); and specimens in private hands. 
In addition, I have seen photographs of other unpub- 
lished fragments including an important group in the 
Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, possibly from Fostat. 

3. C. J. Lamm, Glass from Iran, Stockholm, 1935, PI. 
7 H, Pl. 82 D. 

4. W. B. Honey, Glass, London, 1946, Pl. 14 D, p. 
41; Artibus Asiae, XVIII, 1955, p- 261, Fi. 4, C. f. 
Lamm, op. cit. in Note 2, p. 162; II, Pl. 60:2. 
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vated at Samarra® and Nishapur.* Scholars 
dealing with this subject have therefore only a 
small quantity of material from known sites 
with which to compare the mass of undocu- 
mented examples in an attempt to attribute 
them to one part of the Islamic world rather 
than to another. 

One of the main sources of this type of glass 
has long been thought to be Iraq because of the 
frequent mention in early Islamic literary 
sources of Basra and Baghdad as centers for 
clear and cut glass and rock crystal during the 
ninth to eleventh centuries.? Objects which can 
positively support such evidence are rarely 
forthcoming but there are relief cut fragments 
from Samarra; even more certainly of Iraqi 
workmanship are four recently published 
mold-blown vessels signed by a worker from 
Baghdad.® 

Although there is less said of Iran as a center 
of relief cut glass and crystal, some vessels 
have, with varying degrees of certainty, been 
attributed to this country. Two fine pieces in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum—the Buckley 
ewer and the Buckley aquamarine bowl—are 
generally thought to be from Iran,’ and an early 
Islamic rock crystal beaker in the British Mu- 
seum published by Ghirshman in Iran is re- 
putedly from Qazvin.’° More certain attribu- 
tion is given a glass beaker from Rayy at Stock- 
holm as well as one excavated at Nishapur by 


5. C. J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samarra, Berlin, 1928, 
especially No. 243, Fig. 50, Pl. VI. 

6. Metropolitan Museum number 40.170.180 from 
Teppeh Madraseh, Nishapur (Metropolitan Museum 
expedition, 1939). 

7. Lamm has gathered most of the sources in his 
Mittelalterliche Glaser, I, pp. 484 ff. Cf. especially p. 
497, Nos. 85, 87; p. 498, Nos. 89, 90, 91. 

8. D. S. Rice, “Early Signed Islamic Glass,” Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1958, pp. 8-16. 

9. For example Wilfred Buckley, “Two Glass Vessels 
from Persia,” Burlington Magazine, LXVII, 1935, pp. 
66-71. See, however, also these vessels’ attribution to 
Iraq by R. J. Charleston, “A Group of Near Eastern 
Glasses,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXI, 1942, pp. 215- 
216. 


10. R. Ghirshman, Iran, Penguin Books, 1954, Pl. 46. 
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the Metropolitan Museum and described in 
further detail below; both have relief cut de- 
signs. For many of the Corning pieces the ven- 
dors at least have claimed Iran as the place of 
origin. 

The best argument for an Egyptian branch 
of this industry are the two Fatimid rock crystal 
ewers in the Treasury of St. Mark’s in Venice 
and in the Pitti Palace in Florence, one dedi- 
cated to an Egyptian caliph and the other to 
an Egyptian general of the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries.11 This is not, of course, 
proof that either was made in Egypt, but on the 
basis of these vessels most cut crystal of the 
tenth to eleventh centuries has been considered 
Egyptian. There are also a few pieces of relief 
cut glass from the Egyptian sites mentioned 
above, and it is certainly likely that under the 
powerful and wealthy Fatimid caliphs, the lux- 
ury glass and crystal which is recorded among 
their treasures was produced in that country 
and not imported. 

The question of provenance is further com- 
plicated by the impossibility of being certain 
that any of this glass or crystal was made by lo- 
cal workmen in the country where it was found. 
Literary sources frequently mention the exten- 
sive circulation throughout the early Islamic 
world not only of such objects but also of the 
craftsmen who made them.’” To assign differ- 
ent styles, therefore, to specific countries is at 
best a hypothetical process. 

It is not only in provenance that Islamic re- 
lief cut glass presents problems. Again, because 
so little of it has been excavated or is externally 
dated by inscription, most of the pieces are 
generally placed in a period ranging from the 
mid-ninth to the early eleventh centuries. The 
only examples for which any dates can be es- 
tablished relatively safely are the fragments 
from Samarra which probably fall somewhere 


11. D. S. Rice, “A Datable Islamic Rock Crystal,” 
Oriental Art, II, N. S., No. 3, 1956, Figs. 1-6. 


12. C. J. Lamm, op. cit., I, p. 497, No. 85. 





Fic. 2. Pilgrim Bottle. Corning (55.1.125). 


in the period between 838 and 883 A.D., the 
fragments from Nishapur of the ninth century, 
the rock crystal ewers, two of which, mentioned 
above, belong in the late tenth and early elev- 
enth centuries. The eighth century date of the 
Shésdin Treasure House in which a green cut 
bow! is kept will not be discussed here in detail 
as this bowl does not belong to the relief cut 
group. Other relief cut glass or rock crystal has 
been dated almost entirely by stylistic features, 
a method which is necessarily indefinite and to 
a certain degree flexible, but which remains for 
the moment the only way to establish any order 
or sequence for this material. The process is 
made somewhat less hypothetical by the exist- 
ence of the early Samarra and Nishapur exam- 
ples on the one hand and the late rock crystal 
ewers on the other, pieces which are without 
question stylistically different. 

The Corning collection of relief cut glass is 
now, with the addition of many objects from 
the Smith collection, extremely large. The 





Fic. 3. Pilgrim Bottle. Corning (55.1.125). 


shapes and colors of the pieces are, with few 
exceptions, standard for glass of the early 
Islamic period: beakers, bowls, small bottles 
and ewers usually of clear or yellowish-tinged 
glass. An incompletely preserved pitcher is 
made of two colors of glass, a green overlay on 
a clear ground, a fairly common occurrence in 
this period, whether in green, blue or brown. 
One bowl has a high lead content and is deep 
green; its parallels are two bowls in the Treas- 
ury of St. Mark’s!* and in the Shésdin Treasure 
House in Japan." 

The designs which decorate some of these 
vessels and fragments are similar to those on 
already published examples; others are hitherto 
unknown. They can, I think, be grouped so that 
some development from a relatively naturalistic 
treatment to stylization emerges, ranging from 





13. A. Pasini, Il Tesoro di San Marco, Venice, 1885, 
Pl. XLV, 99. 


14. M. Ishida and G. Wada, The Shésdin, Tokyo, 
1954, Pl. 58. 
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Fic. 4. Base of Pilgrim Bottle. Corning (55.1.125). 


the end of the ninth to the beginning of the 
eleventh centuries. This period is not a long 
one, and such differences might be considered 
local rather than temporal, but the evidence 
favors the latter interpretation. Comparison 
with the early and late dated examples men- 
tioned above brings out related features and 
suggests a similar passage of time for the Cor- 
ning pieces. The twenty vessels and fragments 
which are described and illustrated below do 
not constitute the entire collection of relief cut 
glass at Corning, but they do represent the 
major styles. The development of these can 
only be seen by an examination of the details 
of the decoration, and for this the pieces must 
be considered separately. 

The most unusual vessel’® is a pilgrim bottle 
(Figs. 1-4) with one flat and one bulging side, a 
flat base, and a neck ending in a spout. Two 


15. Corning No. 55.1.125. Clear glass with minute 
bubbles. H. ca. 8%” (22.5 cm); D. rim 2%” (5.6 cm), body 
max. axis 74” (18.4 cm), min. axis 4%” (11.5 cm). Smith 
Catalogue No. 545. 
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small handles are placed on either shoulder. 
Though the shape itself is known in the Near 
East (pottery examples, occasionally with un- 
even sides, come from the Parthian and Sasan- 
ian periods),’® in glass it is, as far as I know, 
without parallel. 

The pilgrim bottle comes at the start of the 
sequence and is related to a relief cut bowl in 
Corning said to have been found in Gurgan 
(Figs. 5-6).'7 The bowl has a design around the 
side of birds and running “ibexes,” and on the 
base are two confronted birds with a “tree” be- 
tween them. The pilgrim bottle, also allegedly 
from Iran, has been restored from numerous 
fragments, and the final reconstruction leaves a 
large part incomplete. Around the neck, which 
is intact, is a design of half palmettes and spi- 
rals meeting in a heart-shaped ornament. All 
are countersunk and have hatched outlines. 
Almost none of the rounded side remains ex- 
cept an upper portion duplicated on the flat 
side and having a pair of long-legged, long- 
necked birds horizontally arranged, their feet 
towards each other with two concentric circles 
and a dot between. Both this pattern and type 
of bird appear frequently on Sasanian metal 
vessels. On the flattened side toward the bottom 
of the bottle is a long-legged animal leaping to 
the right; the hind hip, which is not counter- 
sunk, has a comma-shaped depression; the tail 
ends in a striated tuft. An extra tail runs out 
behind to form a heart-shaped palmette. Also 
coming from this palmette is a similar “tail,” 
part of the hind paw, and the leg of another 
animal. The scene is enclosed within a hatched 
border ending on the narrow sides in spirals 
and countersunk half-palmettes. The bottom of 
the pilgrim bottle bears two birds somewhat 
squatter in shape than those on the upper part. 





16. N. C. Debevoise, Parthian Pottery from Seleucia 
on the Tigris, Ann Arbor, 1934, Fig. 301. S. Langdon, 
D. B. Harden, “Excavations at Kish and Barghuthiat,” 
Iraq, 1, 1933, Fig. 1, No. 24. 

17. Corning No. 53.1.109. A. v. Saldern, “An Islamic 
Carved Glass Cup in The Corning Museum of Glass,” 
Artibus Asiae, XVIII, 1955, Pls. 1, la, 2. 


The body of one has two lightly drilled dots, 
the other four. 

All the creatures on this bottle share certain 
features. The most obvious is that the necks, 
tails, and feet of the animals, and the wings and 
necks of the birds, are left raised and flat and 
are incised with straight lines, while the bodies 
are cut away. There is, therefore, a division into 
two separate areas, one scooped-out and coun- 
tersunk, the other raised and absolutely flat. 
The hip of the animal is the only part which, 








Fic. 6. Ibex and bird bowl, bottom. (53.1.109). 





Fic. 7. Turquoise blue bowl. St. Mark's, Venice. 


although raised, is further modelled by a cut in 
the shape of a reversed comma. The eyes con- 
sist of a circular depression with a central 
raised dot. Eyes and striated paws continue to 
be represented in this way throughout the ninth 
and tenth centuries in glass, and the pottery 
designs, although two-dimensional, display a 
similar circle and dot and hatching.'* All out- 
lines of the animals and birds as well as that of 
the over-all frame are hatched. Most of these 
characteristics also appear on the animals and 
birds of the Corning ibex and bird bowl. 
Rather different are the representations on 
the Samarra relief cut fragments, and on a tur- 
quoise blue bow] in the Treasury of St. Mark’s 
(Fig. 7) attributed to the first half of the ninth 
century and generally thought to have been 
made in Iraq.’® On both these pieces the ani- 
mals appear to be made up of a number of sepa- 
rated parts. On the Samarra piece, for instance, 
the surface of the head is isolated from the flat 
raised neck by the cutting, the neck ends in a 
ridge at its base and both hips are raised to 
some degree from the countersunk body. This 
separation of parts is also apparent on the tur- 
quoise blue bowl. On both of these pieces the 


18. Islamic Pottery in the Collection of Sir Eldred 
Hitchcock, London, 1956, No. 6. Arthur Lane, Early 
Islamic Pottery, London, 1947, Pl. 12 A, B. 


19. For Samarra cf. the fairly good photograph and 
the rendering in Lamm, Samarra, Pl. VI, No. 243. For 
the St. Mark’s bow] cf. Pasini, op. cit., Pl. XLVIII. 
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Fic. 8. Buckley bowl. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. (Crown Copyright.) 





Fic. 9. Buckley ewer. Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. (Crown Copyright.) 
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animals’ bodies have few completely counter- 
sunk areas. They consist rather of different 
parts divided from one another by incised lines 
or bevelled surfaces. This is more noticeable on 
the St. Mark’s bowl than on the Samarra frag- 
ments, but it exists in both cases. 

The animals and birds of the Corning pilgrim 
bottle and bowl are more completely in outline 
and more simply represented. The necks and 
heads of the figures form together one element 
while the back hips, the wings, and the tails are 
the only other isolated anatomical parts. That 
this simpler treatment of the animals and birds 
on the two Corning pieces is not a stylistic fea- 
ture of these pieces alone, but more generally 
a slightly later development, is suggested by its 
further appearance in such vessels as the well 
known Buckley bow] (Fig. 8) and ewer (Fig. 9) 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum.”° Although 
the bowl may be somewhat earlier than the 
ewer, the latter, by comparison with the rock 
crystal ewers, is probably at least of the mid- 
tenth century in date. On both the ewer and 
bowl the figures are almost entirely in outline. 
Divisions within the bodies are made not by 
raised surfaces but by raised lines, a linear prin- 
ciple resulting in a total lack of modelling in 
the representations. The Corning pilgrim bottle 
is still closer to the St. Mark’s and Samarra ex- 
amples and the ibex and bird bow] than to the 
Buckley bowl or ewer, and was probably made 
in the second half of the ninth century. 

One fragment at Corning with dark brown 
weathering (Fig. 10) has another well carved 
animal of the type represented on the Corning 
pilgrim bottle and bowl.*! Facing left, this 
beast has a long “horn,” striated neck and feet, 
hatched muzzle and outline and is for the most 
part countersunk. Only the front and back hips 
are raised from the background, and the former 
bears a vertical cut down its center. 


20. See Footnote 9. 


21. Corning No. 55.1.145 (RWS 1098). Clear with 
yellowish tinge. H. 1%” (3.2 cm), L. 1%” (3.8 cm). 





NWS 








Fic. 10. Fragment with horned quadruped. Cor- 
ning (55.1.145). 


In this detail the animal resembles the beasts 
on the Samarra fragments as well as those on 
the neck of a pitcher at Corning (Figs. 11-12).?* 
Only the neck, handle, shoulder, and spout (?) 
of this pitcher remain. The handle is cut into 
different geometrical shapes and surmounted 
by a bird in much the same fashion as the later 
rock crystal ewers. The confronted animals on 
the neck of the pitcher have long, wide ears 
with a chevron design cut into them, and these 
spread back over their bodies. The Samarra ani- 
mals and those on the St. Mark’s turquoise blue 
bowl also have these long ears extending back- 
ward, as opposed to the one on the Corning 
fragment (Fig. 10) which has a narrow horn. 
Since the glass cutters were not greatly con- 
cerned with realism, this may or may not mean 
that the animals which are otherwise identical 
are of a different species. The carving on the 
Corning pitcher is superbly executed in spite 
of the relatively small size of the animals and 
their secondary position on the neck of the ves- 
sel. The bodies of the animals on the pitcher's 





22. Corning No. 55.1.141. Clear bubbly glass. Great- 
est H. 6” (14.6 cm), H. of neck 3%” (8.1 cm). Smith 
Catalogue No. 585. It is possible that the spout does not 
belong to this vessel. 





Fic. 11. Neck and shoulder of pitcher. Corning 
(55.1.141). 





Fic. 12. Neck of pitcher. Corning (55.1.141). 


neck are countersunk with the exception of the 
raised hips and part of the neck, which has 
striations running down it, bounded by two 
horizontal lines. Although invisible in photo- 
graphs, a “lion” on a fragment from Fostat in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum has been 
treated similarly;** it is considered to be of the 





23. W. B. Honey, op. cit., Pl. 14 D. Artibus Asiae, 
XVIII, 1955, p. 261, Pl. 4. 
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Fic. 13. Base of bowl with horned animal. Corning 
(59.1.439). 





late ninth or early tenth century. Although this 
piece is from Egypt, there is little to differenti- 
ate it from the fragment and the neck of the 
pitcher just considered above if one bears in 
mind that a different animal is represented. 
All objects discussed so far, with the excep- 
tion of the Buckley bowl and ewer (Figs. 8-9), 
probably belong together towards the end of 
the ninth century." From this period, but of 
mediocre workmanship, are four other frag- 
ments. The first is of clear glass, having formed 


24. It is likely that two of the Toronto pieces 
(948.226.16; 948.226.17) mentioned in Note 2 also be- 
long with this group. 





Fic. 14. Fragment of bowl with “rabbit.” Corning (59.1.438). 
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the base of a bowl with a raised ring foot (Fig. 
13).?5 Inside the foot is the figure of a horned 
animal. Part of the head is broken away. The 
countersunk body has six drilled dots of vary- 
ing sizes haphazardly arranged along it, and 
the raised hip bears a rough version of the re- 
versed comma design. The poor quality of the 
work gives the piece a somewhat different ap- 
pearance from those already mentioned, but 
since it retains all the essential characteristics 
of these, it must be of about the same date. 

Another fragment of a low bowl (Fig. 14) 
with oblique sides and flat base, perhaps origi- 
nally of the same shape as that from which the 
Fostat fragment in the Victoria and Albert 
came, has a single “rabbit” running to the left, 
apparently somewhat hastily carved.** The 
neck is striated, a broad hatched ear spreads 
back over the head, and the back hip is cut with 
a reversed comma design. Along the body are 
drilled four evenly spaced dots. 

Over half of the cut animals on the Corning 
pieces have such dots, as do many notable ex- 
amples of Islamic relief-cut glass in other col- 
lections. The tendency to decorate the animals 
in this way becomes increasingly common and 
culminates in the profusely and evenly spotted 
creatures on the rock crystal ewers. The idea 
must have been to give some texture and va- 
riety to the body, but on glass a few tiny dots 
are often scarcely visible. Dotted animals also 
appear in textiles and on pottery of this pe- 
riod,”7 as well as on earlier Sasanian metal ves- 
sels; the feature was undoubtedly taken over 
by the glass worker from some other medium 
where the effect would have been more notice- 


able. 


25. Corning No. 59.1.439. Clear glass with bubbles. 
H. 2” (5.5 cm), W. 2%” (6.0 cm). Smith Catalogue No. 
490. 


26. Corning No. 59.1.438. Yellowish glass with heavy 
iridescence. H. to base 24” (5.6 cm), L. 34” (8.2 cm). 
Smith Catalogue No. 588. 

27. A. Lane, op. cit., Pls. 12 B, 21 B. A. C. Weibel, 


Two Thousand Years of Textiles, New York, 1952, Nos. 
100, 103. 





Fic. 15a. Curved fragment with animal. Corning 
(59.1.445). 15b. Fragment of bottle with “rabbit.” 
Corning (59.1.446). 


A clear glass fragment of a bottle bearing a 
raised chevron design on the shoulder (Fig. 
15b) has another “rabbit” with a bulging stri- 
ated ear.** The body, which bears four dots, is 
countersunk, the neck raised and striated. The 
carving of this piece is quite different from that 
of the preceding fragment which was in ex- 
tremely low relief rising gradually from the 
background. Here the outline rises more sharp- 
ly and steeply so that the animal has a tight, 
stiff quality. The back hip is narrowed into a 
thickened line and the tail is a small curl. No 
attempt has been made by the artist to intro- 
duce movement or grace into the animal's body. 
The comparatively incompetent execution be- 
comes apparent in a comparison with the ani- 
mals on the Corning pitcher (Figs. 11-12). 

Of equally superficial workmanship is an- 
other piece with only the back half of a running 
animal (Fig. 15a).*° The countersunk body, 
raised and modelled hip, striated paw and 
hatched outline all relate this fragment to those 
considered above. 





28. Corning No. 59.1.446 (RWS 555.28). Clear glass 
with yellow tinge. H. 24” (6.2 cm). Greatest W. 1%,” 
(4.1 cm). 


29. Corning No. 59.1.445 (RWS 920). Clear glass. 
H. 1%,” (8.1 em), W. "%,” (1.7 cm). 
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Fic. 16. Beaker with three animals. Corning 
(58.1.5). 


A slight change in style and subject matter is 
to be seen in a straight-sided fragmented and re- 
stored beaker with a flat spreading foot, said to 
be from Nishapur and now at Corning.*® There 
are two animals and one bird facing left (Figs. 
16-18). All are in low countersunk relief with 
hatched necks, heads, and paws. The tails of 
the two animals separate at the end, one into a 
spiral and oval leaf, the other into two half- 
palmettes. The bird stands on one leg and the 
other, ending in a paw, is raised. Instead of 
being simply striated, the wing is a leafy half- 
palmette. The bodies of the animals and bird 
are countersunk, with the exception of the hips 
of the animals which have a rough version of 
the comma pattern. Striations no longer spread 
down the necks but are greatly abbreviated, 
stopping right beneath the eye. The shapes of 


the animals are entirely fantastic, and are with- 


30. Corning No. 58.1.5. H. 3%” (9.0 cm), D. rim 3%” 
(8.0 cm), base 2%” (5.5 cm). 
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Fic. 17. Beaker with three animals. Corning 
(58.1.5). 


out question products of the artist’s imagina- 
tion. This impression is heightened by their 
foliated tails and the extension of the counter- 
sunk surfaces of the bodies. Because of these 
minor differences it is possible that this beaker 
is somewhat later than any of the pieces so far 
considered. Its date may be about the end of 
the ninth century or the beginning of the tenth. 

Similar to the birds on the Corning ibex and 
bird bowl (Figs. 5-6), as well as to the one on 
the preceding beaker, are some on a fragmen- 
tary round-bottomed beaker excavated at Nish- 
apur and now in The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Fig. 19).31 This beaker has two rows of 
crouching birds and an inscription cut in re- 
lief on the sides. Two plain ridges enclose this 
area above and below, and the base is carved 
into an eight-petalled rosette with a central 


31. Metropolitan Museum No. 40.170.180, Teppeh 
Madraseh, Nishapur. Clear glass with yellowish tinge. 
H. 3%” (9.3 cm). C. K. Wilkinson reads the only remain- 
ing word as ’aml (“work”). 














Fic. 18. Beaker with three animals. Corning 
(58.1.5). 


circle and dot. The birds, in extremely low 
relief, are much smaller than those on the Cor- 
ning bow] and beaker. Although the bodies are 
entirely cut away and left in outline while the 
wings, feet, necks, and heads are not, the slight 
difference between raised and countersunk 
areas is not particularly noticeable. The wings 
are cut with a series of lines, which are not 
rigidly straight but curve over the surface of 
the body. The hatching on the neck has receded 
to a small area directly below the head. Al- 
though the Metropolitan Museum’s Nishapur 
beaker is closer in these details to the Corning 
beaker reputedly from Nishapur, there are also 
distinct similarities to the pilgrim bottle as well 
as to the ibex and bird bowl, and this gives 
strong support to the theory that all are of 
Iranian origin. Charles K. Wilkinson who, with 
Walter Hauser and Joseph M. Upton, exca- 
vated for the Metropolitan Museum at Nish- 
apur, considers the level in which the beaker 
was found to be of the ninth century A.D. A 


date for this vessel at the end of that century is 
supported by a stylistic comparison with the 
pilgrim bottle, the ibex and bird bowl, and the 
“Nishapur” beaker in Corning. 

A similar style of carving is to be seen in 
what is probably a lion on the rounded bottom 
of a beaker (Fig. 20). Like the animals on 
Corning’s “Nishapur” beaker, this one has only 





Fic. 19. Fragments of a beaker. Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York. (Photo courtesy The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art.) 





Fic. 20. Base of beaker with “lion.” Corning 
(55.1.147). 
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short striations on the neck.*? He is entirely in 
outline with the exception of his hips. From the 
hind foot springs a curling vine, and the tail 
rises in another curl over his back. A cut into 
the top of the head presumably represents the 
ears. In many ways this animal is similar to the 
“lion” of the Fostat fragment in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, particularly in the vine 
which grows from the paw. But the beaker lion 
also resembles the lions on a much finer glass 
bowl allegedly made in Egypt, now in the 
Treasury of St. Mark’s.** This vessel has the 
same striding animal, now completely counter- 
sunk, his leg springing from his chest and his 
tail curling neatly over his back. Indications of 
a later date for this piece, however, are the 
evenly arranged dots which cover the body, 
and the neatly paired hatchings on the tail. 
Both features appear on the rock crystal ewers, 
and the lion bowl of St. Mark’s, probably of 
the second half of the tenth century, is closer 
to them in style than to the Corning beaker 
fragment. The execution of this piece is still 
freer and less stylized and it is probably to be 
dated in the first half of the tenth century. 
Another fragmented and restored beaker at 
Corning is decorated with three spotted lions 
leaping to the left, their tails raised and ending 
in complete palmettes (Fig. 21).** These pal- 
mette tails are astonishingly like those of lions 
on Coptic or Sasanian-influenced Coptic tex- 
tiles of the sixth century A.D., an indication of 
the conservative and eclectic nature of early 
Islamic art.*° The eyes of the lions on the 
beaker, almost invisible in photographs, are 





32. Corning No. 55.1.147. Clear glass with yellowish 
tint. H. 1” (2.5 cm), D. 2%” (6.5 cm). Smith Catalogue 
No. 602. 

33. A. Pasini, op. cit., Pl. XL. R. Schmidt, “Die Hed- 
wigsglaser...,” Jahrbuch des Schlesischen Museum 
fiir Kunstgewerbe und Altertiimer, VI, 1912, p. 75, 
Fig. 25. 

34. Corning No. 55.1.121. Clear glass with minute 
bubbles. H. 4%” (11.1 cm), D. at rim 3%” (8.1 cm), D. 
at base 2%,” (6.5 cm). Smith Catalogue No. 538. 


35. Pagan and Christian Egypt, The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, 1941, No. 177. 
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Fic. 22. Curved fragment with confronted lions. 
Corning (55.1.144). 
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Fic. 23. Clear and green overlay pitcher. Corning 
(59.1.489; object in process of restoration). 


cut one beside the other to give the impression, 
somewhat strangely, that they are full face. 
This position of the head, again difficult to de- 
tect in the photograph, also exists on the “lion” 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum fragment 
from Fostat, on the lion bowl in St. Mark’s, on 
another Corning piece considered below (Fig. 
22), and on the much later Hedwig glass lions.*® 
However, as the three spotted lions on the 
beaker share many of the features seen on the 
preceding fragment (Fig. 20) they must also 
have been cut in the first half of the tenth 
century. 

Unquestionably finer than the fragment and 
the beaker (Figs. 16-17) is a curved fragment 
purchased by Mr. Smith in Cairo (Fig. 22), dec- 
orated with two rearing confronted lions.*” Be- 
tween them is a heart-shaped ornament and a 


36. R. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 53-78. 


37. Corning No. 55.1.144. Clear glass. H. 1%” (4.5 
cm), W. 2%” (5.2 em). Smith Catalogue No. 591. 





crescent. The short ears of the animals rise 
above their heads, and their eyes are arranged 
this time one above the other. The tails of the 
lions end in a curl, as do the lines of the hips. 
The rest of the body is in outline. The paired 
hatchings of the feet as well as several around 
the muzzle make this fragment closest to the 
St. Mark’s lions in date. It is probably not so 
late as these, but it must be datable to at least 
the middle of the tenth century. The carving is 
more precise and exact than that of the other 
Corning pieces mentioned above, and the ani- 
mals already have a stylized quality which is 
heightened by the lack of anatomical details. 

The comparison of the last three Corning 
pieces (Figs. 20-22) to the Fostat fragment in 
London and the St. Mark’s bowl with lions 
(both of which are generally considered to be 
of Egyptian workmanship), raises the question 
whether the Corning pieces, one of which was 
purchased in Egypt, can be attributed to that 
country, too. This is not easily answered, since 
neither the St. Mark’s bow] nor the Fostat frag- 
ment can be proved to have been made in 
Egypt, and neither displays any major stylistic 
differences from the glass at Corning which is 
attributed to Iran. The last three Corning 
pieces also lack any features that might essen- 
tially separate them from Iranian or Iraqi glass. 





Fic. 24. Clear and green overlay pitcher. Corning 
(59.1.489). 
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It is this uniformity in the style of the relief 
cut glass now under discussion which makes it 
impossible to determine the provenances of 
such pieces as those at Corning solely on styl- 
istic grounds. 

Closer in style to the “Nishapur” beaker at 
Corning (Figs. 16-18), as well as to the earlier 
pilgrim bottle and the bird and ibex bowl (Figs. 
1-6), is a fragmentary green and clear pitcher 
(Figs. 23-24).° Fragments of such overlay glass 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum come from 
Fostat and Ehnesya,*® there are pieces which 
were excavated at Samarra, and numerous 
other fragments from unknown sources exist in 
many European and Near Eastern museums.*° 

The Corning pitcher bears a fairly complex 
design, enough of which remains to give a 
fairly clear picture of the original scene. 
Around the neck are two confronted animals 
with short horns or ears. The countersunk por- 
tions of their bodies bear even horizontal bands 
of spots, and the hatched outlines of the legs 
and heads are left in dark green relief. The ani- 
mals are of undetermined species, but resemble 
some of the hybrid creatures on Coptic stone 
sculpture.*! Below the neck of the vessel on the 
horizontal surface of the shoulder are carved 
two extended, confronted snakes, the heads and 
outlines again left in green relief. The shoulder 
of the vessel curves down at a right angle from 
this horizontal plane, and on this angle is a row 
of raised circular and oblong dots similar to 
those on a glass bottle which Lamm dates in 
the eleventh century.*? The body of the pitcher 
is decorated with two running, hooved, prob- 
ably horned, animals, each with a bird on his 


38. Corning No. 59.1.489 (RWS 1494). Clear glass 
with green overlay, heavily restored. Approximate H. 
6%” (17.0 cm), D. neck 3%” (8.3 cm). 

39. W. B. Honey, op. cit., p. 41. 

40. C. J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samarra, p. 78, No. 
247-250. C. J Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, I, pp. 
162-163, II, Pl. 60, 1, 2, 9. Others to be published by 
Lamm are in the Benaki Museum in Athens. 

41. Pagan and Christian Egypt, No. 59. 

42. Lamm, Mittelalterliche Glaser, II, Pl. 67, No. 11. 
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back. This motif is related to that on the rock 
crystal ewer in the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum.*® The remaining decoration cannot be 
reconstructed. 


In detail the designs on this pitcher are par- 
ticularly striking because of the emphasis 
which the green glass gives to the outlines. The 
bodies of the two confronted beasts on the side 
are entirely in green outline, and on the back 
hip of each is a raised green curl. This hip curl 
has already been noted on the confronted lions 
decorating the curved clear fragment (Fig. 22). 
It recurs, too, in the animals which surround 
the Buckley bowl] in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. 8), and much later the same curl 
appears on the hips of the Hedwig glass lions. 

The countersunk portions of the bodies of the 
animals on the pitcher are covered not by a sin- 
gle row but by several neatly arranged rows of 
dots, and the horns (if this is what they are) end 
in half-palmettes and an oval leaf reminiscent 
of the leaf on the tail of one of the “Nishapur” 
beaker beasts (Fig. 18). The birds are of the 
same type as those on the pilgrim bottle, but 
more closely resemble the ones on the Buckley 
ewer** in that they are entirely countersunk 
and evenly spotted. Although this pitcher is less 
finely carved and presents a bolder and less 
intricate design than that of the Buckley ewer, 
the treatment of the animals is quite similar, 
and the two may easily be close in date. If the 
Corning vessel is somewhat earlier than the 
Buckley ewer, it is certainly later than the pil- 
grim bottle and the Fostat fragment, thus prob- 
ably dating from the middle of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

Similar to the animals on the body of this 
pitcher, but less finely cut, is a ram or ibex (Fig. 
25) carved on a fairly thick curved fragment of 
a vessel which may originally have had the 


43. Rice, Oriental Art, 1956, Fig. 11. 

44. R. J. Charleston, “A Group of Near Eastern 
Glasses,” Burlington Magazine, LXXXI, 1942, p. 212, 
Pl. 1 D, E. 
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Fic. 25. Curved fragment with ram. Corning 
(59.1.444). 


same shape as the Buckley aquamarine bowl.*® 
The outline of the ram is entirely hatched, and 
the legs have a long vertical groove cut in the 
middle of them stopping at the hooves. The 
body is evenly spotted with a double row of 
dots, and the hip is an elongated curl. These 
ties with the animals on the green overlay 
pitcher, as well as with those of the Buckley 
bowl, place all within the same period of time. 
An unusual feature of the ram is the elongated 
oval eye, the only variation from the circle and 
dot yet seen. 

Another beaker at Corning (Fig. 26) bears an 
inscription and the figure of a bird.** The sides 
of the vessel slope obliquely inwards to form a 


45. Corning No. 59.1.444. Clear yellowish glass. H. 
2%,” (6.8 cm), W. 2%” (6.2 cm). Smith Catalogue No. 
543. 

46. Corning No. 55.1.122. Clear thin glass with mi- 
nute bubbles; head and neck of bird restored in wax. 
H. 3%” (8.8 cm), D. at rim 2%” (6.4 cm), D. at foot 1%” 
(6.8 cm). Inscription partly destroyed and not trans- 
lated. Smith Catalogue No. 544. 


Fic. 26. Footed beaker with bird. Corning 
(55.1.122). 


short stem before spreading out into a broad 
foot. This shape does not only occur in glass: 
a similar vessel of rock crystal was published by 
Ghirshman and is now in the British Museum.*? 
The bird on the Corning beaker is possibly of 
the same species as those on the Pitti Palace 
crystal ewer, although it lacks the finished ex- 
ecution of these, the elaborate feathers and 
dotted bodies.** With the exception of the legs 
—which are jointed but left entirely in relief— 
and the wing—which is a naturalistic half- 
palmette—the body is entirely countersunk. 
Because the bird is less decorative and stylized 
than those on the early eleventh century ewer, 
it is probable that it still belongs in the second 
half of the tenth century, but it bears little re- 
semblance to the ninth century birds of the 
pilgrim bottle and the ibex and bird bowl. 


47. See Footnote 10. 
48. Rice, Oriental Art, 1956, Figs. 1, 3, 4, 5. 
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Presumably from the same period and rep- 
resenting a similar subject is a fragment with 
another bird (Fig. 27b), again with the head 
missing, but its trailing crest preserved.*® The 
long neck is decorated with two small dots, the 
legs and the tail feathers are left in relief, but 
the central portion of the body is entirely cut 
away. Although the treatment of the wing and 
tail feathers is more elaborate than that of the 
Corning beaker described in the preceding 
paragraph (Fig. 26), the fragment is still sim- 
pler than the rock crystal ewer in Florence. The 
superb and careful execution of this last vessel 
in the much less workable material of rock crys- 
tal must represent a slightly advanced stage. 

A different type of bird, sharply carved on a 
curved fragment (Fig. 27a), has a short leg and 
broad foot.®° Only the front part of the bird 
remains, cut in quite high countersunk relief. 
The neck has three scarcely visible dots, and 
the head has the usual circle-and-dot eye. In 
species and style this bird resembles the small 
ones at the base of the tree on the Buckley 
glass ewer,*! although the ewer’s birds are in 
much lower relief. This difference in the carv- 
ing suggests another workshop or perhaps even 
provenance for the Corning bird, but any great 
separation in date from the Buckley ewer is un- 
likely. It can be dated, therefore, in the second 
half of the tenth century. 

Still another fragment at Corning (Fig. 28) 
has an animal which is quite different from any 
of those mentioned above.®? The missing part 
of the head and the extreme stylization of the 
body make his species uncertain. Possibly the 


49. Corning No. 59.1.448. Clear yellowish glass with 
minute bubbles. H. 2” (5.0 cm), W. 1%” (3.2 cm). Smith 
Catalogue No. 590. 


50. Corning No. 59.1.449 (RWS 555-29). Clear glass 
with minute bubbles. H. 1%” (4.2 cm), W. 1%” (2.6 cm). 

51. W. Buckley, The Art of Glass, New York, 1939, 
Pl. 9. 

52. Corning No. 55.1.146. Clear glass with yellow- 
ish tint. H. 24” (6.0 cm), W. 1%” (3.1 cm). Smith Cata- 
logue No. 589. 
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Fic. 27a. Fragment with bird. Corning (59.1.449). 
27b. Fragment with crested bird. Corning 
(59.1.448). 


few hatched lines behind the drilled dot of the 
eye are intended to represent a lion’s ruff, but 
the single remaining foot is more a hoof than 
a paw. A long tail curves over the animal's back, 
the body is countersunk, and the head raised 
in relief. The front hip has a deep depression 
cut into it, and the raised areas around this as 
well as those on the rest of the body are 
hatched. The hatchings on the extension of the 
back foot are neatly arranged in pairs. A multi- 
tude of dots covers the body surface, to my 
knowledge an almost positive sign that the 
piece is late, since spots do not occur in such 
profusion or so regularly arranged before the 
late tenth century, the time of the rock crystal 
ewers. Another connection with the ewers, spe- 
cifically with the one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, is the deep depression of the front hiv 
and the jagged end of the back hip.** It is prob- 
able that this fragment is late, perhaps even of 
the eleventh century A.D. Although the fin- 
ished work is so stylized that it has little vitality, 
the carving is deep and regular. 

Aside from these pieces which show some 
definite development and are relatable to other 
known examples, there is some relief cut glass 
at Corning for which there are few or no paral- 


53. Rice, Oriental Art, 1956, Fig. 11. 
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lels. One such piece is a block of glass over half 
an inch thick which bears in three-eighths of an 
inch relief the forepart of a horse (?) (Fig. 29).*4 
The body surface is flat, the animal’s position 
angular and awkward. An outline, cut inside 
the actual edge of the body, runs horizontally 
along the base of the neck; the eye is repre- 
sented by a drilled dot, similar ones being at 
the base of the neck and on the belly. These 
lines and dots prove conclusively that the piece 
is a finished work, not merely an unsuccessful 
first attempt. It is difficult to relate this piece to 
any others. There is a faint resemblance in style 
to the animals on textiles of the eighth and 
ninth centuries from eastern Iran where there 
is the same heavy and unrealistic treatment of 


54. Corning No. 59.1.463. Clear yellowish glass. H. 
4” (10.1 cm), W. 2%” (6.2 cm), greatest thickness %,” 
(1.3 cm), least thickness %” (0.5 cm). Smith Catalogue 
No. 533. A fairly similar fragment appeared some years 
ago on the New York market. 





Fic. 28. Fragment with spotted animal. Corning 
(55.1.146). 


the body.** Although this piece of glass may 
come from the same area and period, there are 
Coptic textiles from Egypt of the sixth and 
seventh centuries which also show a similar 
stylization.** It seems for these reasons unlikely 
that the piece is later than the ninth century, 
but without comparable examples it is difficult 
to be more precise. 

- Another problem is raised by a fragmentary 
cut eight-lobed green glass bowl purchased in 
Iran (Fig. 30).57 The decoration of the remain- 
ing half consists of a pair of birds and a stylized 
tree motif which rises gradually from the back- 
ground. None of the design is countersunk, the 
inner surfaces being only irregularly carved. 





55. Metropolitan Museum No. 38.147. M. S. Dim- 
and, A Handbook of Muhammadan Art, New York, 
1944, 2nd ed., Fig. 171. 

56. Pagan and Christian Egypt, No. 175. 

57. Corning No. 55.1.136. Restored. H. 2%” (7.6 cm), 
D. at rim 6%” (17.7 cm). Smith Catalogue No. 532. 





Fic. 29. Thick fragment with part of horse. Cor- 
ning (59.1.463). 
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This type of glass cutting is extremely similar 
to that on a somewhat cruder green glass bowl 
with “rabbits” in St. Mark’s, generally, though 
for no particular reasons, considered to have 
been made in Iraq,** and to be differentiated 
from the better known turquoise blue bowl 
(Fig. 7) in the same collection. An even simpler 
and presumably earlier green lobed bowl with 
“rabbits” cut into the surface (not relief cut) is 
in the Shésdin in Japan and can probably not, 
by its location, be later than the eighth century 
A.D.5® Whether it is a Far Eastern copy of a 
Near Eastern work or is itself an import from 
Iraq remains an unsolved problem. The Cor- 
ning green bowl seems to be technically supe- 
rior to both the Shésdin and the St. Mark’s 
green bowls. It is, in the relative naturalism of 
the representation, as finished a product as the 
more famous turquoise blue glass bowl with 
running animals in St. Mark’s. The “tree” be- 
tween the birds on this green glass Corning 
bow! is relatively close to that on the Corning 
ibex and bird bowl, particularly in the treat- 
ment of the central heart-shaped palmette. The 
birds on both vessels are similar in position and 
species, but the designs on the ibex and bird 
bowl are conceived of in terms of flat and 
scooped out planes while the birds and trees of 
the green bowl have modelled surfaces. The 
lack of linear details on the green glass bowl is 
an essential difference between it and most of 
the other pieces so far considered. Some of the 
half-palmettes on the Samarra fragments are 
similarly modelled, although there the animals 
are considerably closer to those on the pilgrim 
bottle and the bird and ibex bowl. As it is supe- 
rior in workmanship to the St. Mark’s green 
glass bowl, the Corning green bowl may be 
assumed to be slightly later in date, although 
it probably precedes the ibex and bird bowl 


58. Pasini, op. cit., Pl. XLV, 99. 

59. M. Ishida and G. Wada, The Shosdin, Tokyo, 
1954, Pl. 58. Professor Yamasaki of Nagoya University 
has excellent new photographs of this piece. 
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and belongs to the middle of the ninth century, 
not the end. 

The number of relief cut pieces at Corning 
greatly exceeds those considered here, and the 
quantity of the material as well as the excel- 
lence of much of the carving proves that this 
type of glass was a product of great importance, 
at least from the ninth to eleventh centuries, in 
the Islamic world. 

As far as the provenances of the pieces are 
concerned, there is every reason to add an 
Iranian school of relief cut glass to the already 
generally accepted Iraqi and Egyptian ones. 
The Corning ibex and bird bowl, the pilgrim 
bottle, and the Corning “Nishapur” beaker are 
only allegedly from Iran, but their close rela- 
tion to the Nishapur piece in the Metropolitan 
Museum supports rather than denies these at- 
tributions. That the latest piece — the animal 
with many spots (Fig. 28) — might be Egyptian 
in workmanship seems plausible if one consid- 
ers the high level of rock crystal carving which 
was probably going on in that country by this 
time, as well as the similarity between this 
spotted beast and the finer rock crystal ewer in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Less distinctly different from the Iraqi or 
Iranian examples is the clear fragment with two 
confronted lions (Fig. 22) purchased in Cairo. 
This and the Fostat fragment in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum are, in the lack of any fea- 
tures which might be considered peculiarly 
Egyptian, an adequate indication of the diffi- 
culties involved in allocating pieces to certain 
regions at a time when great distances may not 
have been synonymous with great changes in 
artistic styles. 

The dates of these pieces apparently range 
over a period of approximately one hundred 
and fifty years and even in so short a period 
there are signs of a stylistic development. With 
the exception of the last two pieces for which 
there are few known parallels, the Corning re- 
lief cut glass falls into a definite sequence. The 
first vessels (Figs. 7, 10-15) in the second half of 
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Fic. 30. Green lobed bowl. Corning (55.1.136). 


the ninth century retain traces of a naturalism 
which is more apparent in the St. Mark’s tur- 
quoise bowl and the Samarra fragments.®° 
Slightly later with the green and clear pitcher 
(Figs. 23-24) and the fragment with confronted 
lions (Fig. 22) the purely decorative treatment 
of the animals and birds becomes more notice- 
able. The outline is given more emphasis since 
the bodies are almost completely countersunk, 
and there are few anatomical details. The 
hatching of the outline in the case of the lions is 
in places paired, and the interest is in the 
over-all design, not in modelled surfaces or 
in a three dimensional treatment of the subject. 
Finally in the latest piece (Fig. 28) the animal 
becomes comparatively unrecognizable in the 
wealth of dots or paired hatchings. In this 
period late in the tenth or early in the elev- 
enth century, the finest pieces, such as the rock 


60. As said before the Shésdin bow] and its date will 
not be discussed here as the piece does not fall within 
the limits of this article. 





crystal ewers, have more recognizable repre- 
sentations than that of the less fine Corning 
fragment, but the same tight, brittle and deco- 
rative treatment is apparent in both cases. This 
is most obvious in what D. S. Rice considers to 
be the latest of these ewers, the one in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, but on all of them it 
exists far more noticeably than on any except 
the one late Corning piece (Fig. 28). In glass, 
the Buckley ewer and the lovely St. Mark’s lion 
bow! reveal the same stiffening of the forms and 
decorative style in the animals and birds, but in 
a somewhat less advanced stage. 

The naturalism of the earlier pieces at Cor- 
ning is not great but the neatly striated necks, 
wings, and paws are simple stylizations. During 
the course of the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
these stylizations become more pronounced 
and elaborate. This point is reached by the first 
half of the eleventh century, and the finest 
countersunk relief cut glass of Egypt, Iraq and 
Iran may not have been produced much be- 
yond this period. 
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Description and Accession No.* 


Thick fragment with animal 59.1.463 


St. Mark’s green glass bowl, 
see Footnote 13 


Green lobed bowl] 55.1.136 


St. Mark’s turquoise bow], 
see Footnote 19 


Samarra fragments, see Footnote 5 
Pilgrim bottle 55.1.125 


Ibex and bird bowl, 55.1.109, 
see Footnote 17 


Fragment with horned animal 
55.1.145 


Victoria and Albert fragment with 
lion, see Footnote 23 


Neck and shoulder of pitcher 55.1.141 
Base of bowl 59.1.439 

Fragment of bowl 59.1.438 

Clear curved fragment 59.1.445 
Fragment of bottle 59.1.446 

Beaker 58.1.5 


Metropolitan Museum beaker 
40.170.180 


Buckley aquamarine bowl, 
see Footnote 9 


Beaker base 55.1.147 
Beaker with lions 55.1.121 


Fragment with confronted lions 
55.1.144 


Fragmentary green and clear pitcher, 


59.1.489 


Curved fragment with ram or ibex 


59.1.444 
Buckley ewer, see Footnote 9 


Beaker with bird 55.1.122 
Fragment with bird 59.1.449 


Curved fragment with crested bird 
59.1.448 


St. Mark’s lion bowl, see Footnote 33 


Suggested Chronological Order of Preces Discussed 


Provenance 


Attributed to Iraq 


Attributed to Iran 
Attributed to Iraq 


Samarra (excavated) 
Purchased in Iran 
Attributed to Iran 


Fostat 


Attributed to Nishapur 
Nishapur (excavated) 


Attributed to 
Iran, Iraq 


Purchased in Cairo 


Attributed to 
Iran, Iraq 


Attributed to Egypt 


Suggested Date (A.D.) 


8th-9th cen. 
8th-9th cen. 


First half 9th cen. 
First half 9th cen. 


ca. 838-883 
Second half 9th cen. 
Second half 9th cen. 


Late 9th cen. 
Late 9th-early 10th cen. 


Late 9th cen. 
Late 9th cen. 
Late 9th cen. 
Late 9th cen. 
Late 9th cen. 


Late 9th or early 
10th cen. 


End 9th cen. 
First half 10th cen. 


First half 10th cen. 
First half 10th cen. i 
Mid 10th cen. 


Mid 10th cen. 
Mid 10th cen. 


Second half 10th cen. 


Second half 10th cen. 
Second half 10th cen. 
Second half 10th cen. 
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Second half 10th cen. 


Fig. No. Description and Accession No.* Provenance 


Suggested Date (A.D.) 
28 Fragment with spotted animal 11th cen. 
55.1.146 
Fatimid rock crystal ewers, Attributed to Egypt Late 10th or 11th cen. 


see Footnote 11 


*All accession numbers refer to The Corning Museum of Glass, except for Fig. 19. 
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Fic. 1. Paolo di Giovanni Fei, Virgin and Child. Siena, active 1372 to 1410. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bequest of George Blumenthal, 1941. 34%” by 23%” (87.0 by 59.0 cm). 








VERRE EGLOMISE AND 
PAOLO DI GIOVANNI FEI 


Coun EISLER 


ARLY Italian paintings planned as indi- 
K vidual works, with their original frames 
in an excellent state of preservation, are 

rare. On this basis alone, the Virgin and Child 
by Paolo di Giovanni Fei, a Sienese master of 
the second half of the fourteenth century, is of 
unusual interest (Fig. 1).1 Mary is shown fron- 
tally, in half-length, looking straight ahead, 
holding the nursing Infant with both hands. 
Sculptural in pose, the Infant Jesus holds the 
breast with one hand and the foot of His 
crossed-over leg with the other. The powerful 
depiction of the Madonna, clearly dependent 
upon the earlier Sienese art of the Lorenzetti, 
together with the almost awkward contrasts 
between plasticity and the flat pattern of the 
profiles distinguish the painting as an impor- 
tant example of the art of Paolo di Giovanni Fei. 





1. 34%” by 23%” (87.0 by 59.0 cm). Reproduced in 
the Catalogue of the Collection of George and Florence 
Blumenthal (compiled by Stella Rubenstein-Bloch), 
Vol. I, Paintings-Early Schools, Paris, 1926, Pl. XIII 
bis. Dorothy C. Schorr, The Christ Child in Devotional 
Images in Italy during the XIV Century, New York, 
1954, p. 82, Type 10, Siena 8. Published by Bernard 
Berenson, Italian Paintings of the Renaissance, Oxford, 
1932, p. 183 (Italian edition, Milan, 1936, p. 158). It 
was bequeathed to The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
by George Blumenthal in 1941. I am indebted to Mr. 
Thomas McAdams, photogtapher of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, whose great skill and patience over- 
came the very considerable technical difficulties in pho- 
tographing the roundels. Mrs. Gertrude Achenbach- 
Coor and Miss Olga Raggio have given me the benefit 
of their knowledge in writing of this painting. 


Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of this 
painting is the series of nine glass medallions 
which frequently escape observation as they 
blend with the golden ground of the panel. The 
largest roundel is seen as a brooch fastening 
Mary's mantle at the very center of the panel, 
the others are set within the panel’s engaged 
gilt frame. Each glass medallion contains a 
portrait head—the one at the center depicting 
the Lord (Fig. 2), those at the upper left and 


ri 





Fic. 2. Head of Christ. Verre églomisé roundel 
from center of panel. Approximate D. 2” (5.1 cm) 
including raised border. 
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Fic. 3. The Archangel Gabriel. Roundel at upper 
left corner. Approximate D. 1” (2.5 cm). 


right corners of the frame the Archangel Ga- 
briel (Fig. 3) and the Virgin of the Annunci- 
ation (Fig. 4). Beneath is the head of Saint Paul 
(Fig. 5) and opposite him the head of Saint 
Peter (Fig. 6). At the third level left and right 
are the heads of Saint John the Baptist (Fig. 7) 
and Saint Matthew (Fig. 8). Saint John the 
Evangelist is at the lower left corner (Fig. 9), 
and at the right there is a crowned female fig- 
ure, perhaps representing Saint Catherine of 
Alexandria (Fig. 10). The two roundels placed 
at the center of the frame at the top and bottom 
no longer retain any discernible images. 
Executed in the technique known as verre 
églomisé,? these portrait medallions present im- 
ages of extraordinary spontaneity and immedi- 


2. The definitive article on verre églomisé was writ- 
ten by Pietro Toesca, “Vetri italiani a oro con graffiti,” 
L’Arte, Vol. XI, 1908, pp. 247-261. His Il Trecento, 
Turin, 1951, has further valuable information, see p. 
863. An important transcription of early inventory rec- 
ords concerning verre églomisé is to be found in Emile 
Molinier, Inventaire du trésor du St. Siége sous Boni- 
face VIII (Extrait de la Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Chartes), Paris, 1888. See also idem, La Collection 
Spitzer, Vol. III, Paris, 1891, pp. 53 ff. Victor Gay, 
Glossaire archéologique, Paris, 1928, Vol. I, p. 610, 
Vol. II, p. 456. F. Rossi, “Un reliquario con vetri dorati 
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Fic. 4. The Virgin of the Annunciation. Roundel 
at upper right corner. Approximate D. 1” (2.5 cm). 


acy, closer in quality and technique to drawing 
than painting. If, as may well be the case, 
these roundels were executed by Paolo di Gio- 
vanni Fei, they afford a unique opportunity to 
examine his draughtsmanship, constituting the 
only “drawings” by this artist that are known 
to have survived to the present. The painter is 
known to have been commissioned to‘gild the 
bronze wolf in the Piazza del Duomo in 1403. 
His appointment to this work may suggest 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei’s special interest in tech- 
nical processes which would tend to support 
the possibility of the artist himself having exe- 
cuted the roundels that ornament his Virgin 
and Child.’ Sienese drawings of the fourteenth 
century are of the utmost rarity, those that can 


del Museo Nazionale di Firenze,” Dedalo, IX, 1929, 
pp. 707 ff. H. S. Foote, “Virgin and Child Enthroned, 
a Verre Eglomisé Plaque,” Bulletin of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Jan. 1944, pp. 15-16. “Les églomisés 
des Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire,” Bulletin des 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire (Brussels) s. 3, Vol. 
XVII, January 1945, pp. 51-60. Article “Eglomisé” in 
Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Vol. IV 
(C. Steinbrucker). 


3. See Gaetano Milanesi, Documenti per la storia 
dell'arte senese, Vol. I, Siena, 1854, p. 38. 





Fic. 5. Saint Paul. Roundel at upper left. 


be proved to have been executed by specific 
masters rather than by general school are al- 
most unknown. It is paradoxical that these, the 
only drawings closely related to the oeuvre of 
Paolo di Giovanni Fei should have been pre- 
served precisely because they were executed in 
such a fragile and precious medium as gold leaf 
coated glass. 

Although a popular process in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, only about sixty exam- 
ples of such early verre églomisé are known 
today.* Named after a French eighteenth cen- 
tury writer, painter and art dealer — Jean- 
Baptiste Glomy — the process of incising a de- 
sign through gold leaf on a glass ground was 
frequently practiced in antiquity and is de- 
scribed by Theophilus Presbyter® in his Sche- 


4. Estimate given by Georg Swarzenski, “Localiza- 
tion of Medieval Verre Eglomisé in the Walters Collec- 
tion,” Journal of the Walters Art Gallery, Vol. III, 1940, 
p- 55. 


5. Theophilus Presbyter, Cap. XIII, “De vitreis scy- 
phis quae Graeci auro et argento decorant,” Schedula 
diversarum artium; translated by Albert Ilg, Quellen- 
schriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und Kunsttechnik des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, Vol. VII, Vienna, 
1874, pp. 114-115. 





Fic. 6. Saint Peter. Roundel at upper right. 


dula diversarum artium in the tenth century. 
The description of the technique most appro- 
priate for the time of Paolo di Giovanni Fei is 
that given by Cennino Cennini in his Libro 
delf Arte, written only a few years after the 
medallions were executed. Cennini’s text is al- 
most that of an eyewitness to the manufacture 
of the roundels. Two of the five sections in his 
description of the process are here reproduced 
in a translation based for the most part on that 
of Daniel V. Thompson, Jr.:° 

“There is another way of working in glass, 
indescribably attractive, fine and unusual, 
which is a branch of art in devout use for the 
adornment of holy reliquaries; and it calls for 
sure and steady draftsmanship. This process is 
carried out as follows. Take a piece of white 
(clear) glass, with no greenish cast, very clean, 


6. Daniel V. Thompson, Jr.: Cennino d’Andrea Cen- 
nini, The Craftsman’s Handbook, New Haven, 1933, 
pp. 112-114, with a few changes taken from the trans- 
lation by Christiana J. Herringham, The Book of Cen- 
nino Cennini, London, 1922, pp. 154-157. The Italian 
text is given by Thompson: Cennino d’Andrea Cennini, 
Il Libro dell’Arte, New Haven, 1932, pp. 107-108, pp. 
112-114. 
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Fic. 7. Saint John the Baptist. Roundel at lower 
left. 


os ‘ 
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Fic. 9. Saint John the Evangelist. Roundel at lower 
left corner. 


free from bubbles; and wash it, rubbing it 
down with lye and charcoal. Rub it and rinse 
it again with clean water, and leave it alone 
to dry; but before you wash it cut it to what- 
ever shape you want. Then take the white of a 
fresh egg; beat it with a good clean whisk, just 
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Fic. 8. Saint Matthew. Roundel at lower right. 








Fic. 10. Saint Catherine of Alexandria (?). Roundel 
at lower right corner. 


as you do that for gilding, so that it is thorough- 
ly beaten; and let it distil for a night. Then take 
a miniver brush, and with this brush wet the 
back of the glass with this glair; and when it is 
thoroughly wet all over, take a leaf of the gold, 
which should be quite heavy gold, that is, dull; 





put it on the paper tip and lay it gently on the 
glass where you have wet it; and press it down 
with a little very clean cotton, gently, so that 
the glair does not get on top of the gold; and in 
this way gild all the glass. Let it dry without 
sun for the space of several days. 

“Take a needle, fastened in a little stick as if 
it were a little brush, and have it quite sharply 
pointed; and invoking the name of God, begin 
to draw lightly with this needle whatever figure 
you wish to make. And have this first drawing 
show very little, for it can never be erased; and 
therefore work lightly until you get your draw- 
ing settled; then proceed to work as though 
you were sketching with a pen, for this work 
has to be done freehand. And do you want to 
be convinced that you need to have a light 
hand, and that it should not be tired?—Know 
that the strongest shadow you can make con- 
sists in penetrating to the glass with the point 
of a needle, and no more; that the intermediate 
shadow consists in not piercing through the 
gold all over; that it is as delicate as that, and 
you must not work with haste — rather with 
great enjoyment and pleasure. And I give you 
this advice, that the day you want to labor at 
this work, you hold your hand to your neck or 
at your breast, so as to get it all unburdened of 
blood and weariness.” 

All the medallions are backed with black, 
following Cennino Cennini’s view that this cre- 
ated the most sculptural effect; only the larger 
one at the center is adorned with blue and red 
pigments, as was also suggested in the Libro 
dell Arte. This roundel presents a subtlety and 
perception rarely seen in the art of Paolo di 
Giovanni Fei, presenting him as far more than 
a mere follower of the Lorenzetti. The deli- 
cately yet authoritatively drawn features of the 
Lord (Fig. 2), backed with black and bordered 
by red and blue, present an entirely new and 
unsuspected facet of the artist’s personality. 
His talents as a draughtsman are equally pow- 
erfully revealed in the companion roundels of 
the Annunciation (Figs. 3 and 4), where Mary 


is shown turning her head toward that of Ga- 
briel.? The rapid, incisive strokes of the needle, 
penetrating through the gold to the surface of 
the glass below, present the confrontation of 
the Virgin and the Angel in far sharper, less 
ethereal fashion than the image of the Lord, 
Who appears to float in an effulgence of gold 
light emanating from the glazed circle beneath. 

A panel attributed by Raimond van Marle 
to the School of Paolo di Giovanni Fei has 
somewhat similar verre églomisé medallions set 
around the scene of the Assumption of the 
Virgin® but these appear to be inferior in qual- 
ity to those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Assumption panel is framed by seven square 
and circular plaquettes showing Christ and the 
Apostles. The Christ at the top suggests that 
the similarly placed roundel of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum’s painting may originally have 
represented the Dove of the Holy Ghost, thus 
completing the trinitarian reference of the 
Father on the roundel at the center and the Son 
in Mary’s arms. The presence of the Holy Ghost 
between the images of the Virgin and Gabriel 
at the upper right and left would also be an 
appropriate iconographical complement to 
the Annunciation. The as yet tentative identifi- 
cation of the crowned female saint at the lower 
right corner as Catherine of Alexandria may 
perhaps be supported by Sienese interest in the 
forerunner of their own Saint Catherine whose 
life was inspired by that of the Alexandrian 
princess. As the recipient of a vision of the Vir- 
gin and Child and the mystic bride of Christ, 
Catherine of Alexandria may well have been 


7. According to Rubenstein-Bloch, op. cit, n.p., opp. 
Plate XXIII bis: “On either side of the arch under 
which is standing the Virgin, is an empty medallion of 
a larger size, most probably containing the image of the 
Virgin and of the Angel of the Annunciation.” This is 
highly improbable, as the Annunciation is depicted on 
the frame (see Figs. 3, 4). The roundels show no sign 
of having ever been painted, or prepared for painting. 

8. Church of Santa Maria in Bettona. R. van Marle, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 
Vol. II, The Hague, 1924, p. 539, Fig. 345. 
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included in a painting depicting the Madonna 
and Child.® 

Various attempts have been made to localize 
the Italian production of verre églomisé. It may 
well be that it was first produced in Venice, as 
suggested by Swarzenski, but there is no par- 
ticular reason to consider the simple technical 
process as being necessarily confined to one 
particular area. Three of the finest surviving 
large early pictorial works in this medium are 
by Bolognese and Sienese artists. The first, a 
Crucifixion in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
has been attributed by Toesca to the School of 
Niccolé da Bologna.’ The Sienese example, by 
a contemporary of Paolo di Giovanni Fei, is 
placed on the back of the only known signed 
painting by Francesco di Vanucci; unfortu- 
nately the last cipher of the date MCCCLXX 
is illegible.’ Intended as a small processional 
panel to be elevated by the bearer, the verre 
églomisé side of the painting may have been 
one of many such works, popular in parades 
where the gleaming sheets of glazed gold-leaf 
must have been far brighter than the unpro- 
tected gold leaf embellishing the other side of 
the panel. Flashes of light, radiating from the 
golden, mirrored surface of the panel may have 
provided an important source of illumination 
for the liturgical pageantry. 

A third, extremely fine plaque of verre 
églomisé, representing a standing saint and 
forming the end of a reliquary of architectural 
format, is dated 1408.12 It has been attributed 





9. See George Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in 
Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, Cols. 225-234, Figs. 
248, 248. 


10. P. Toesca, Il Trecento, Turin, 1951, Fig. 716. 
See also G. Swarzenski, op. cit. (note 4), Fig. 5. Swar- 
zenski also discusses a very fine reliquary tabernacle 
from the Walters Collection containing a verre églo- 
misé Crucifixion which is surrounded in part by small 
panel paintings. It is illustrated in his Figs. 1 and 4, 
and is attributed by the author to a North Italian atelier. 

11. Swarzenski, op. cit., Figs. 2, 3. 


12. The plaque is in the museum at Lyons. Pietro 
Toesca, Il Trecento, Turin, 1951, Fig. 715. According 


to the author, the work is in the manner of Lorenzo 
Monaco. 
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to Lorenzo Monaco, who like Paolo di Giovanni 
Fei and Francesco di Vannuci, may have been 
of Sienese origin.’* Another plaque has also 
been assigned to Lorenzo Monaco by Osvald 
Sirén.'* An earlier example of verre églomisé 
medallions on a reliquary, surrounding a large 
central plaque of the Crucifixion executed in 
the same technique, is to be found at Lugano.’® 
The extremely precious quality of verre églo- 
misé may explain its popularity in the adorn- 
ment of reliquaries. 

The confident, independent draughtsmanship 
of the glass medallions can only be compared 
to that of the recently revealed preliminary 
drawings for Florentine fourteenth century 
frescoes. Executed in carbon, these designs pro- 
vided the basis for all subsequent elaboration 
of the fresco, rapidly drawn and readily alter- 
able; they were then gone over with red — the 
sinopia.'® Although the newly discovered draw- 
ings — uncovered in the process of transferring 
the frescoes — afford extremely valuable infor- 
mation for an understanding of the creative 
process in the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, the verre églomisé plaques provide an 
even more valuable index to the taste and tem- 
perament of this period. Unlike the preliminary 
fresco drawings, the plaques were meant to be 
seen as they are — spontaneous, unelaborated 
and almost expressionistically direct in impact. 
These medallions tend to shatter carefully con- 


13. See Swarzenski, op. cit., p. 59. “No one knows, 
however, why in old collections — long before the dis- 
covery of this picture (the Berlin panel by Francesco di 
Vanucci C.E.) — églomisé objects were labelled with 
an obstinate predilection as ‘Sienese.’ In reality this is 
the only documented Sienese piece, and it does not 
seem possible to localize a considerable group of 
églomisé panels definitely in Siena.” 

14. Osvald Sirén, “Tre madonnine nel Fitzwilliam 
Museum di Cambridge,” Rivista d’Arte, III, 1905, pp. 
245 ff. It is unfortunately not illustrated. 

15. In the Thyssen Collection. Illustrated by Swar- 
zenski, op. cit., Fig. 6. 

16. See Ugo Procacci, La Tecnica degli antichi af- 
freschi e il loro distacco e restauro, Florence, 1958, pp. 
3-6. See also Cennino Cennini, Il Libro dell’arte, ed. 
by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr., pp. 22-23. 
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structed art-historical concepts of style. How- 
ever formal the sum total of fourteenth century 
painting may appear, these few surviving 
plaques force one to remember both the large 
number of similar works which are lost, and 
the absent profane art which would have prob- 
ably borne with it an equally vivacious style. 

Although the practice of verre églomisé was 


continued in the fifteenth and later centuries, 
its popularity seems to have declined after the 
rejection of the courtly, elegantly festive art of 
the International Style in favor of a more real- 
istic manner for which the illusionistic space 
achieved by the surface of shimmering gold 
was far less suitable than its successor —ration- 
ally constructed perspective space. 
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Fic. 1. Carte de Belgique. Map of Belgium. 
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Poiana te i a 


LA VERRERIE DANS 
LE BRABANT WALLON AU DEBUT 
DE LA RENAISSANCE 


RAYMOND CHAMBON 


u XIX* siécle, certaines verreries belges, 
celles notamment du pays de Charleroi, 
tiraient leur sable et parfois leurs terres 

réfractaires de la partie méridionale de la pro- 
vince du Brabant (Fig. 1). Cette région, com- 
portant dimportantes superficies boisées, est 
située a proximité des anciens centres urbains 
de Louvain et de Bruxelles; elle offrait donc, 
autrefois, tous les avantages requis pour l’in- 
stallation de verreries. Servant de combustible, 
le bois pouvait en effet—rappelons-le—procurer 
aussi le fondant (la potasse) nécessaire 4 la 
fabrication du verre. 

Depuis la publication, dans le troisieme quart 
du siécle dernier, des études de Tarlier et Wau- 
ters sur le passé des communes des cantons de 
Genappe et de Wavre’, on sait que cette situa- 
tion avantageuse a été reconnue il y a fort long- 
temps. De fait, ces auteurs ont signalé l’exis- 
tence dans cette région, aux XVI* et XVII* 
siécles, de quelques fours a verre et ils ont pris 





1. J. Tarlier et A. Wauters, yy a ne et histoire 
des communes belges; province de Brabant, canton de 
Genappe. Idem, Canton de Wavre, Bruxelles, 1859 et 
1864. 


soin de mentionner le passage de la Topogra- 
phia Gallo-Brabantiae, de Leroy, consacré a 
une pierre tombale d’un maitre du four a verre 
de Ways, mort en 1519 et enterré a l’église de 
Bousval. 

Aprés Tarlier et Wauters, aucun chercheur 
ne parait avoir apporté de renseignements nou- 
veaux sur la verrerie brabancgonne antérieure 
au milieu du XVIF¢ siécle. Dans notre ouvrage 
densemble sur le passé de la verrerie belge’, 
nous avons toutefois mentionné les fouilles 
exécutées par M. Pierre Desneux, Archiviste du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de Belgique, 
sur les emplacements de deux fournaises situées 
dans le Brabant, l'une a Ways, l'autre 4 Dion- 
le-Val. 

L’auteur de ces fouilles, qui depuis une ving- 
taine d’années sintéresse 4 lancienne verrerie 
brabangonne, nous promettait alors une notice 
sur cette industrie. Depuis, et nous le remer- 
cions de sa confiance, il a cru préférable de 
nous remettre ses notes, comme aussi l’essentiel 





2. R. Chambon, L’Histoire de la verrerie en Belgique 
du Ile siécle a nos jours, Bruxelles, 1955, pp. 66-67. 
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des résultats matériels des fouilles de la verrerie 
de Dion. L’étude de ces derniers fera l'objet de 
la premiére partie du présent article. 


I—FOUILLES DE LA VERRERIE 
DE DION-LE-VAL 


Dion-le-Val est une commune du Brabant, ar- 
rondissement de Nivelles et canton de Wavre. 
Elle est située 4 quelque 4 Km. a l'Est de cette 
ville et a environ 30 Km. au Sud-Est de 
Bruxelles. La localité est arrosée par quelques 
petits cours d’eau, dont le plus important est le 
ruisseau de Pisselez, affluent de la Dyle. C'est 
dans le bassin de cette riviére que se trouvent 
toutes les anciennes verreries signalées a ce 
jour dans le Brabant wallon. 

Au début de 1951, M. Desneux apprit, par 
Yintermédiaire de MM. l’abbé Pensis et Fr. 
Collon, que M. Grietens, ancien verrier et pro- 
piétaire 4 Dion-le-Val d’un terrain cadastré 
Section A., n° 94 >is, avait reconnu la présence 
dans le sol de son bien, de débris de creusets de 
verrerie. Les travaux agricoles étant proches, 
M. Desneux exécuta rapidement les 3 et 10 
mars 1951, une fouille incompléte, mais dont 
les résultats suffisent cependant a prouver 
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Fic. 2. Fragments de creusets provenant de Dion- 
le-Val. Crucible fragments found at Dion-le-Val. 
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lexistence a cet endroit d’un ancien four a 
verre. 

Celui-ci était situé dans le “Champ du Grand 
Cortil,” au N.-E. du croisement d'un chemin 
dintérét local et du “Grand chemin de Wavre” 
également dénommé “Voye de Messaux.” A 
environ 7 m. du premier et 16 m. du second, a 
une profondeur variant entre 60 et 75 cm., les 
fouilleurs découvrirent, dans l'angle formé par 
les bases de deux murs en moellons, parmi des 
scories et des fragments de creusets en terre ré- 
fractaire, un certain nombre de débris de verre; 
manifestement quelques-uns de ceux-ci ont ap- 
partenu a des objets déja formés; d'autres, tels 
que gros fils de verre massifs, gouttes, rognures, 
étant des résidus de fagonnage. 


Les creusets 


Les fragments de creusets qui nous ont été re- 
mis sont de petites dimensions. L’argile dont ils 
sont faits a pris 4 la cuisson un aspect gris-clair, 
presque blanc. Les tranches des cassures per- 
mettent de constater l’'adjonction a l'argile crue 
ayant servi 4 confectionner ces récipients, de 
petits grains d’argile cuite. 

Les parois de ces creusets ont une épaisseur 
variant de 1.0 a 2.0 cm.; elles s'amincissent vers 
le bord, qui s'incurve brutalement vers l’intéri- 
eur de l’objet (cf. Fig. 2), lequel semble avoir 
eu une allure tron-conique. Les fragments con- 
servés sont trop petits pour permettre de pré- 
ciser les dimensions de ces creusets. 


Les objets en verre 


Les fragments de verre retrouvés dans les 
fouilles de la verrerie de Dion-le-Val prouvent 
que lactivité de celle-ci était, au moment de sa 
destruction, orientée vers la production de la 
gobeleterie. 

La matiére composant ces fragments est plus 
ou moins claire ou verdatre. La teinte verte tire 
généralement sur le jaune. Ces verres, riches en 
fondant, se sont fortement altérés et souvent 
leur couche supérieure forme comme une pelli- 
cule noiratre et irisée, se détachant facilement 


























et laissant alors apparaitre une surface dépolie. 

Parmi les débris retrouvés et dont l’appar- 
tenance a un groupe d objets peut étre déter- 
minée, il est aisé de constater la présence d’un 
grand nombre de fragments de gobelets d'un 
méme type. Nous avons également reconnu: 
une base de fiole cotelée; une embouchure et 
deux débris provenant de bords de bouteilles; 
deux fragments de la partie supérieure de ré- 
cipients de types indéterminés; un petit an- 
neau; quelques fonds de récipients non identi- 
fiables, et, enfin, une tige de verre qui a été 
coudée soit intentionnelement, peut-étre pour 


former une anse, soit involontairement. 


Gobelets 


M. Desneux nous a remis trente-cing fonds ou 
fragments de fonds de gobelets dont la base est 
entourée d’un cordon de verre retouché a la 
pince. Cordon inclus, ces fonds — bombés vers 
lintérieur — ont un diamétre variant de 4.0 a 
7.0 cm. environ: celui de la plupart des piéces 
se situe entre 4.5 et 5.5 cm. 

L’observation du dessous de ces bases (Figs. 
3-4) laissent voir que souvent la paraison sur 
laquelle devait étre appliqué le cordon a été 








Fics. 3-4. Fragments de verres 
provenant de Dion-le-Val. Glass 
fragments found at Dion-le-Val. 
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Fics. 5-6. Fragments de verres 
provenant de Dion-le-Val. Glass 
fragments found at Dion-le-Val. 


passée dans un moule ouvert. Le but de cette 
opération était de doter le verre d'un décor 
constitué de saillies en forme de bossages, de 
nervures droites ou rendues inclinées par 
torsion de la paraison, de filets épousant la 
forme du contour d'un losange (Figs. 5-6, n° 8). 

Le soufflage de la paraison aprés moulage a 
atténué ce décor, au point méme de le faire 
disparaitre par endroit. Aussi, parfois la vue 
du fond de objet ferait croire que celui-ci 
était lisse, tandis que — attenant au fond — le 
reste des parois. verticales permet de recon- 
naitre sur celles-ci la présence d'un décor 
moulé. Comme en témoignent des fragments de 
bords supérieurs de gobelets, ce décor s’étalait 
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généralement jusqu’en haut de la piéce (cf. Fig. 
5, n° 9 a 17). 

Pourtant la paraison n’ a pas toujours été 
passée dans un moule, et certains gobelets ont 
eu des parois lisses, parfois ornées cependant 
de minces filets de verre, posés 4 chaud paral- 
lélement — ou presque —a la base (Figs. 5-6, 
n° 21). 

Tous ces gobelets étaient de formes cylin- 
drique, du moins approximativement, car les 
parois de la plupart d’entre eux devaient s’éva- 
ser légérement de bas en haut. Presque toujours 
les bords supérieurs de celles-ci étaient in- 
curvés vers l’extérieur du récipient (Fig. 5, n° 


11, 15-17, 19, 20, 23-25). 
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Ces objets appartiennent a un type bien con- 
nu, dont la hauteur correspond, en plus ou en 
moins, au double du diamétre de la base, c’est- 
a-dire que les gobelets de 4.5 4 5.5 cm. de dia- 
métre inférieur mesurent environ 8.0 4 11.0 
cm. de haut’. 


Fiole cotelée 


Nous considerons que le fragment n° 31 (Fig. 7) 
provient d'une petite fiole semblable a celles 
dont la découverte a été signalée dans plusieurs 
tombes de prétre d’époque médiévale, ou elles 
auraient été placées remplies d’eau bénite. Ces 
fioles ont généralement une hauteur de 5.0 a 
5.5 cm. Le haut de leur panse, relativement 
large, se fond avec le bas d’un col étroit et 
court, dont les bords forment une lévre plate. 
Les collections belges conservent au moins trois 


8. Cf. F. Rademacher, Die deutschen Glaser des 
Mittelalters, Berlin, 1933, Pl. 25, Fig. c, et Pl. 28, Figs. 
c et d.; R. Chambon et F. Courtoy, “Verres de la fin 
du moyen age et de la renaissance aux musées de 
Namur,” Annales de la société archéologique de Na- 
mur, Tome XLVI, Pl. II, Fig. b; Pl. III, Fig. a. 


Fic. 7. Fragments de_ verres 
provenant de Dion-le-Val. Glass 
fragments found at Dion-le-Val. 


objets de ce genre*: contrairement 4 ceux 
signalés par Rademacher en Allemagne et par 
Barrelet® en France, vue en plan leur panse 
nest pas circulaire mais ovale. Cette méme par- 
ticularité s‘observe dans le fragment provenant 
de Dion; celui-ci est en verre assez épais, d’un 
ton vert nettement accusé mais a reflet jaunatre. 


Bouteilles 


Les fragments de goulots de bouteilles (Fig. 7, 
n° 26-28) indiquent que celles-ci avaient un col 
relativement long et d'une largeur décroissant 
de bas en haut. Cependant les bords forment 
une courte lévre, assez épaisse. La matiére dont 
ces bouteilles ont été faites est la méme que 


4. Le Musée Archéologique de Namur posséde une 
de ces fioles cételées; une autre, conservée a Anvers, est 
reproduite dans le catalogue Oudenheidkundige Musea 
“Vleeshuis,’” IV—Glas-Ceramiek, Anvers (s.d.), Pl. III. 
Celle de notre collection est représentée a la PI. II, Fig. 
6, de notre livre cité note 2. 


5. Cf. Rademacher, op. cit., Pl. 8, Fig. b. J. Barre- 
let, La verrerie en France, Paris, 1953, Pl. XX, Fig. b 
et Pl. XXVIII, Fig. b. 
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celle utilisée pour confectionner la fiole et les 
gobelets mentionnés ci-dessus. Probablement 
nous trouvons-nous en présence de bouteilles 
dallure piriforme telles que celles reproduites 
dans les Figs. 14 et 15 de ouvrage de Rade- 
macher. 

La panse de ces récipients repose parfois sur 
une base en forme de socle: le fragment n° 30, 
(Fig. 7) de Dion-le-Val a peut-étre appartenu a 
la partie inférieure d'une bouteille de ce genre. 


Cruche 


M. Desneux a retrouvé la partie supérieure 
d'une grosse cruche, en verre verdatre trés 
épais (0.4 4 0.5 cm.), singularisée par son bord 
évasé en forme de versoir (Fig. 5, n° 29). Le 
diamétre intérieur du col et l’épaisseur de ses 
parois sont comparables 4 ceux d’une moderne 
bouteille 4 champagne. 


Recipients de types non identifiés 


Un fragment (Fig. 7, n° 35) de la partie supéri- 
eure d'un récipient laisse voir un bord aplati 
vers l’extérieur et !amorce d'une panse semi- 
sphérique. 

Un autre débris (Fig. 7, n° 36) est vraisem- 
blablement une partie du bord d’un bocal. Son 
ouverture était accusée par un col large et trés 
court, légérement recourbé vers lextérieur. 
Nous avons recueilli sur !emplacement de la 
verrerie de Macquenoise (Hainaut) un frag- 
ment paraissant avoir appartenu a un objet de 
méme type. 


Fonds d objets indeterminés 


Quelques fragments (tels les n° 33 et 34, Fig. 
7) de fonds de récipients, en verre peu épais et 
ne portant pas trace du cordon entourant la 
base des gobelets décrits ci-dessus, sont peut- 
étre cependant les restes de piéces de ce genre, 
détruites avant la pose de cet ornement. Ils 
peuvent aussi avoir appartenu a dautres types 
d’objets, soit, par exemple, a des bouteilles ou a 
des fioles. L’un d’eux (n° 33) ot se voit — diffi- 
cilement — la trace d’un décor moulé formé de 


Ad 


nervures en spirales, est attribuable a une fiole 
telle que celles reproduites dans les Figs. c et e 
de la planche 8 du livre de Rademacher. 


Anneau 


Un anneau de verre qui est peu susceptible 
d’apporter une précision sur la date d’activité 
de la verrerie de Dion-le-Val, mérite néanmoins 
une attention spéciale. 

Cet objet (Fig. 7, n° 32) a été obtenu par en- 
roulement sur une tige ronde d'un gros fil de 
verre dont les extrémités amincies sont trés vi- 
sibles. Aucun éclat de verre étranger a celui-ci 
ne se remarque dans lintérieur de ’anneau et 
Yidée qu'il aurait pu entourer le col d'un ré- 
cipient est a rejeter. Peut-étre faut-il admettre 
que ce cercle de verre fut fait pour étre sus- 
pendu aux parois d'un gobelet ou d’une autre 
piéce de verrerie®, mais il est possible qu'il ait 
eu une fin utilitaire. Autrefois des anneaux de 
verre étaient employés (peut-étre comme les 
fusaioles) pour le travail des textiles. 

Cet usage expliquerait la place occupée par 
ces objets dans les listes des taxes pergues au 
moyen-age sur les articles importés. Les bagues 
ou anneaux de verre sont mentionnés parmi les 
marchandises importées par les marchands de 
lEmpire allemand et d’autres étrangers par le 
port de Damme, prés de Bruges, au XIII‘ 
siécle’. On trouve également les “anniaux de 
voirre” cités comme donnant lieu a la taxe de 
“4 deniers a la Karéte” dans le cartulaire des 
comtes de Hainaut, a propos des droits percus 
au moyen-age a Le Quesnoit®. 

Cette taxation calculée “a la charrette” pour 
un article d'un trés faible volume, atteste une 


6. J. G. N. Renaud, “Le verre creux du moyen- 
age ...,” Glastechnische Berichte, Tome 32 K, No. 
VIII, 1959, p. VIII/31, Fig. 1. 

7. Pinchart, “Les fabriques de verres de Venise, 
d’Anvers et de Bruxelles au XVI¢ et au XVIIE siécle,” 
Bulletin des Commissions Royales d’Art et d’Archéolo- 
gie, 1882, p. 346, cite le passage du tarif mentionnant: 
Vas annulorum vitreorum, vel cista: quatuor denarios. 

8. D’aprés G. Jouret, Histoire économique de la Bel- 
gique, Mons, 1937, tome I, p. 47. 
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Fic. 8. Gobelet provenant de Uautel principal de 
léglise dHastiere-Par-Dela (Province de Namur). 
Fin du 15éme ou 16éme siécle. Beaker found in 
the main altar of the church of Hastiere-Par-Dela 
(Province of Namur). End of the 15th or 16th cen- 
tury. H. 4%” (11.0 cm). Musée Archéologique, 
Namur (n° 474). 


utilisation massive, et le fait que ces anneaux 
sont signalés 4 lexclusion de toute autre caté- 
gorie d’objets de parure réalisés en verre, ex- 
clut Pidée d’un article de fantaisie. 


Datation de la verrerie de Dion-le-Val 


Jusquiici aucun document d’archives concer- 
nant la verrerie de Dion-le-Val n’a été décou- 
vert. Heureusement, |’étude des récipients en 
verre mentionnés ici permet de déterminer 
avec assez de précision la période a laquelle 
elle était en activité. 

Les gobelets retrouvés sont des variantes 


d'un modeéle trés répandu dés le dernier tiers 
du XV¢° siécle (Figs. 8-10). Les nombreux gobe- 
lets représentés dans les peintures de ce mo- 
ment sont toujours de petites dimensions et 
correspondent a des objets conservés dans cer- 
taines collections. 

Ceux-la ont, a leur base, un diamétre corres- 
pondant a celui de la majorité des fonds re- 
trouvés a Dion; mais les bases plus larges re- 
cueillies dans cette verrerie, c’est-a-dire celles 
dont le diamétre annonce une hauteur de 12.0 
a 15.0 cm., appartiennent a des piéces qui ne 
sont pas antérieures au XVI° siécle. 

Cette constatation nous interdit d’admettre 
comme exacte la date de 1489, avancée par M. 
Desneux comme étant probablement celle de 
la destruction de la verrerie de Dion. C’est dans 
la premiére moitié du XVI¢ siécle que se situe 
la fabrication des verres dont les fragments ont 





Fic. 9. Gobelet a bossettes. Fin du 15éme ou 
16éme siécle. Diamond-molded beaker. End of the 
15th or 16th century. Musée Curtius, Liége. 
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Fic. 10. Gobelet, provenant de léglise de Soy 
(Luxembourg). 16éme siécle. Goblet from the 
church of Soy (Luxembourg). 16th century. H. 3%” 
(7.8 cm). Musée Diocésain, Namur. 


été retrouvés la, mais, avec les gobelets moyens. 
les débris de bouteilles et celui de la fiole céte- 
lée attestent une production de trés peu pos- 
térieure a 1500. 

Un fait confirme cette opinion: lemplace- 
ment de la verrerie de Dion-le-Val a servi, 
aprés la destruction de celle-ci, de dépotoir. La 
couche superficielle du terrain a fourni notam- 
ment des débris de grés dont les plus anciens 
datent encore du XV¢* siécle, et une monnaie du 
roi de France Henri II (1547-1559). 


It — TEXTES ANCIENS CONCERNANT 
LES VERRERIES DU BRABANT 


La famille des Ferry 
Les renseignements fournis par l'étude des ob- 
jets retrouvés 4 Dion-le-Val ne sont pas les 
seuls récemment acquis sur le passé lointain de 


la verrerie brabangonne; la lecture de docu- 
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ments d’archives non utilisés jusqu’ici par les 
historiens du verre®, nous a procuré également 
quelques précisions nouvelles sur la famille du 
maitre verrier dont Leroy — nous l’avons dit 
plus haut — a transcrit l’épitaphe’”. 

Cette derniére nous est parvenue sous la 
forme suivante: “Ici gisent honorables person- 
nes Maistre Martin de Ferier et Nicolas de 
Ferier, lesquels trespassérent l’'an 1518 et Mais- 
tre Martin, second fils, maistre du four de 
verre a Way, qui trespassa l’an 1519, le 13¢ jour 
de may, seigneur de Moriensart et de Séroux.” 

Selon Tarlier et Wauters, la Seigneurie de 
Moriensart avait été acquise par Colard (alias 
Nicolas) Ferry; il en fit le zelief le 13 septembre 
1511. 

Qui étaient ces Ferry ou Ferier? A n’en point 
douter, il s'agit de membres de la famille des 
Ferro, verriers italiens que l'on trouve déja 
établis en 1470 en Provence, ou ils exploitaient 
la verrerie de Goult. Dans celle-ci, créée par 
Benoit, les fils de ce dernier: Nicolas, Jean et 
Jacob (appelé aussi Galiot), confectionnaient 
des verres “moult bien variolés et bien peints” 
comme ceux achetés cent florins par René de 
Provence pour les offrir au roi de France Louis 
XT}, 

L’acquisition par les Ferry, au début du 
XVI¢ siécle, de la seigneurie de Moriensart, 
avait depuis longtemps fait conjecturer de leur 
établissement dans les Pays-Bas antérieure- 
ment a ce moment. Cette hypothése s’est trou- 
vée confirmée par un des documents retrouvés. 
I] s agit de lettres de reconnaissance de noblesse 
accordées par Philippe le Beau, le 3 octobre 


9. Ces documents sont conservés dans les archives 
du Chateau d’Hugemont, 4 Dompierre s/Helpe (Nord- 
France), appartenant au Comte Jean de Chambure. 
Nous remercions celui-ci des recherches qu'il fit 4 notre 
intention et M. Léon Edart, pour sa complaisance a 
exécuter les copies des documents dont nous avions 
besoin. 

10. Leroy, Topographia Gallo-Brabantiae, édit. de 
1692, tome III, p. 149. 

11. Cf. Arnaud D’Agnel, Notes sur la verrerie en 
Provence; Communication faite au Congrés des So- 
ciétés savantes de Marseille, en 1907. 
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1495, 2 “Mre Martin Ferry et Nicollas son fils, 
voirriers de la voirrerie de Haultmonfay en 
notre terre de Binch.. .”!”. 

C'est donc aprés avoir exercé son art prés de 
Binche, dans la province du Hainaut, que Mar- 
tin Ferry vint sétablir dans le Brabant, ow il 
mourut en 1518. Mais, entretemps, il avait en- 
core regu, par deux fois au moins, des lettres de 
confirmation de noblesse et de priviléges. Le 
texte de ces documents est connu grace a des 
copies authentiques, réalisées en 1598. Le pre- 
mier émane de !Empereur Maximilien et de 
Yarchiduc Charles, le futur Charles-Quint, en- 
core mineur a l'époque. Ils déclarent avoir recu 
“humble Supplication de Me Martin de Ferry 
et Anthoine Son filz, voirriers de la voirrerie 
denwez}* en notre duchée de Brabant, con- 
tenant que . . . lesdis Supplians soient d’ancien- 
neté procréez et descendus de noblesse.” Ces 
lettres sont du 12 février 1512. 

Le deuxiéme document est daté du 16 mars 
1515; il intéresse “Martin de Ferry et Martin 
son fils, enssamble les aultres voirriers de la 
voirrerie du Welz en nostre pays du duché de 
Brabant.” I] émane de l’archiduc Charles. 

Les différents écrits mentionnés jusqu’ici 
permettent donc de dire qu'un certain Martin 
Ferry ou de Ferry (aussi appelé Ferier), établi 
dans le Hainaut en 1495, eut au moins trois 
enfants: 





12. Un lieu-dit “Haumont-Fayt” est signalé comme 
situé sur la commune de Merbes-Sainte- Marie (Hainaut) 
en 1365, et comme faisant partie du douaire de Jeanne 
de Brabant; il devint plus tard possession du Comte de 
Hainaut. Renseignement extrait de Christiane Pierard, 
“Les douaires de Jeanne de Brabant en Hainaut,” 
Anciens pays et Assemblées d’Etat, tome XII, Louvain, 
1956, carte n° IX; il nous fut communiqué grace 4 Mme 
Faider-Feytmans, par M. Jacques Lefebvre, professeur 
a l’Athénée de Morlanwelz. 


13. Le nom est incorrect, le copiste du XVIE siécle 
a mal lu loriginal et nous ne pouvons préciser s'il s’agit 
de la verrerie “du Welz” citée dans le document de 
1515, dont il va étre question, ou d’une autre fournaise. 
Plus loin nous verrons qu’en 1599 il existait des verre- 
ries sur les rieux “de Wez et Hez,” c’est-a-dire proche 
du village de Ways ou, d’aprés sa pierre tombale, Mar- 
tin Ferry, mort en 1519, exploitait un four 4 verre. 


le Antoine, qui sinstalla avec lui dans le 
Brabant; 

2° Martin (fils), cité avec son pére en 1495, 
mais qui, dans la suite, vint aussi dans le Bra- 
bant ou, maitre de la verrerie de Ways (ou de 
Wez a Ways), Seigneur de Moriensart et de 
Céroux, il décéda en 1519; 

3° Nicolas, que la pierre tombale de son frére 
Martin — qualifié 14 de deuxiéme fils — men- 
tionne comme décédé l'année méme de la mort 
de son pére, soit en 1518. Comme nous I’avons 
vu, Nicolas fut l’'acquéreur, en 1511, de la Seig- 
neurie de Moriensart, dont son frére hérita. 

C'est a l'arrivée des Ferry dans les Pays-Bas 
que nous sommes tentés d’attribuer |’évolution 
dune partie de la production verriére de ces 
provinces a la fin du XV° siécle. Malheureuse- 
ment, on ne posséde encore aucun objet prove- 
nant avec certitude d'une fournaise établie par 
les premiers Ferry mentionnés dans ces con- 
trées. La fouille de la verrerie du Sclage, a 
Ways, exécutée par M. Desneux en 1939, a per- 
mis de conclure a la production de verre a vi- 
tres verdatre, soufflé par le procédé des pla- 
teaux, lequel n'est pas spécifiquement italien. 
Un fragment de verre peint a l’émail a été re- 
cueilli, mais nous ne l’avons pas retrouvé parmi 
les produits des fouilles remis 4 M. Armand 
Baar, qui avait fourni des subsides pour ces tra- 
vaux. En fait, rien ne permet d’affirmer l'iden- 
tité de la verrerie du Sclage avec une des four- 
naises des Ferry. 

Quant a l’évolution dont nous venons de faire 
mention, elle s‘est manifestée par la renaissance 
de la fabrication du verre a vitre de couleur, en 
méme temps que par lintroduction de formes 
nouvelles (gobelets tronconiques sur piedouche 
et verres a coupe en entonnoir sur pied co- 
nique), d ailleurs réalisées a l'aide d’une matiére 
plus claire (moins verdatre) que celle précé- 
demment utilisée, et décorées de filets de verre 
opaque blanc ou rosé, parfois méme de pein- 
tures a l’émail. 

Toutefois, on l’'a vu, cette production n‘était 
pas celle en honneur a la verrerie de Dion, qui 
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continuait 4 livrer au public des objets assez 
semblables 4 ceux fabriqués dans les Pays-Bas 
antérieurement a l’installation des Ferry. 


La famille des de Liége 


Les Ferry n’ont certainement pas introduit l’in- 
dustrie de la verrerie dans le Brabant: il existe 
des indices d’activité verriére dans cette pro- 
vince avant leur arrivée. Peut-étre faut-il at- 
tribuer a la famille des de Liége l’établissement 
de certaines fournaises. Frédéric Collon men- 
tionne cette famille de gentilshommes-verriers 
comme détentrice, aux XV¢ et XVIF¢ siécles, des 
seigneuries du Pont et de Braye, 4 Limelette, 
et établit un rapprochement entre les armes de 
cette maison et celles des Verriére et des la 
Folie, quil suppose étre des branches issues 
d'une méme souche". 

La pratique de l'art du verre par les de Liége 
au XV¢ siécle n’est pas un fait prouvé, mais il 
apparait cependant comme a peu prés certain, 
car dés 1504 nous rencontrons un Gilles de 
Liége maitre de la verrerie de Leernes, non 
loin de Binche (Hainaut). A cette date, ce 
personnage assumait la direction d'une four- 
naise fondée, plus d’un demi-siécle auparavant, 
par la vieille famille verriére des Colnet. 


La famille des Colnet 


La date de installation des Colnet dans le 
Brabant n’est pas connue; nous savons seule- 
ment qu’en 1531 Maitre Englebert Colnet recut 
de Charles-Quint, pour lui et “enssamble tous 
les aultres voirriers de notre pays de Brabant,” 
la confirmation des priviléges dont les verriers 
des Pays-Bas bénéficiaient depuis longtemps. 

Dés cette époque, les Colnet avaient, dans le 
Brabant comme dans les provinces voisines, 
pris le pas sur les autres familles verriéres. De 
nouvelles lettres de confirmation des priviléges, 
données le 7 avril 1559, attestent l’alliance des 
Colnet avec les Ferry et méme, hors du Bra- 


14. Fr. Collon, Armorial de Wavre et environs, Brux- 
elles, 1952, p. 102. 
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bant, avec les de Liége’’. Elles furent, en effet, 
accordées successivement: aux Colnet établis 
dans la province de Namur et non loin dail- 
leurs de cette ville; dans le Hainaut, 4 Barban- 
gon, Froidchapelle, Momignies et Fontaine- 
lEvéque (alors territoire de la Principauté de 
Liége); enfin 4 Genappe, dans le Brabant; a 
Robert de Liége, habitant 4 Fontaine-l’Evé- 
que; aux Ferry résidants 4 Fontaine-lEvéque 
ainsi qu’a Froidchapelle, dans le Hainaut, prés 
de la ville de Namur, et enfin, 4 Genappe, ou 
Guillaume Ferry est cité avec Nicolas Colnet. 

Nous avons dit ailleurs’® les progrés apportés 
par les Colnet a la fabrication du verre dans la 
premiére moitié du XVI* siécle: production 
dune matiére trés claire, obtenue en mettant 
dans la composition, non plus directement des 
cendres de végétaux mais les sels extraits des 
cendres de bois et surtout de fougéres; adop- 
tion des formes et des méthodes de décoration 
(filigranes, mascarons dorés) de la verrerie véni- 
tienne de l’époque. Ces nouveautés, les Colnet 
paraissent les avoir pleinement appliquées 
sevlement dans la plus méridionale de leurs 
verreries des Pays-Bas, celle de Beauwelz, pa- 
roisse de Momignies (Hainaut), dont une partie 
de la production s’écoulait en France. Ailleurs, 
surtout dans les fournaises exploitées par eux 
en collaboration avec d'autres, ils semblent 
avoir continué a produire essentiellement de la 
gobeleterie courante et du verre a vitres ordi- 
naire, dont l'usage prit alors une grande exten- 
sion. 

Au milieu du XVIF¢ siécle, tous les perfec- 
tionnements introduits 4 la fin du siécle précé- 
dent étaient dépassés. Aussi, tandis que les 
Colnet, malgré l'introduction dans les Pays-Bas 
(a Anvers, vers 1540) de la fabrication du “cris- 


15. Ces documents ont été publiés par M. Grechen 
dans sa notice sur “J. F. L. Alexandre de Colnet 
d’Huart. Sa vie et son oeuvre,” Archives trimestrielles 
de l'Institut grand-ducal luxembourgeois, Section des 
Sciences, 1905, fasc. 1-2, pp. 56-58. 


16. Cf. aux pp. 84-87 de notre ouvrage cité plus 
haut, note 2. 


a 


tal” de Venise, continuent 4 prospérer, nous 
voyons les Ferry perdre la place privilégiée qui 
avait un moment été la leur au sein de la ver- 
rerie de ces régions. Aprés 1559, on ne trouve 
plus, en Brabant, aucun document concernant 
lindustrie verriére et mentionnant cette famille. 
Celle-ci, en 1569, se déssaisit de sa seigneurie 
de Moriensart. 

Par contre, c’est “M** Jehan et Pierre Colle- 
net (—Colnet), voirriers des voirreries des 
Rieux de Wez et Hez, soubz les paroches 
(=paroisses) de Bouseval (=Bousval), Thy et 
Baisy, en nostre pays et duché de Brabant” qui, 
le 26 juin 1599, obtiendront des archiducs Al- 
bert et Isabelle, une nouvelle confirmation des 
privileges précédemment reconnus aux verri- 
ers. Elle leur fut accordée “tant pour eulx que 
leurs consorts exerceans le méme artifice et de- 
meurant audict pays et aussy en celluy de 
Haynau, et ailleurs, partout soubz nostre 
obéissance.” 

Nous ne poursuivrons pas plus loin — pour 
Yinstant — notre étude sur la verrerie braban- 
conne: au début du XVII¢ siécle plusieurs four- 
naises ot travailllérent des lorrains “souffleurs 


de verre a vitres en tables” ont été créées vers 
Louvain (Brabant flamand, mais vallée de la 
Dyle) et vers Wavre. 

Ces entreprises avaient disparu depuis long- 
temps lorsque fut concédé, en 1766, l’octroi en 
faveur de la fabrique qui devait étre la derniére 
verrerie forestiére du Brabant wallon. Etablie 
a Sart-Moulin (territoire de Braine lAlleud), 
celle-ci produisit aussi du verre a vitres; elle 
cessa d’exister vers 1800. 


ENGLISH SUMMARY 


The author discusses fragments found during 
the excavations of a glass factory at Dion-le-Val 
in the province of Brabant, Belgium. Among 
these are parts of crucibles and a large number 
of glass fragments which include a glass ring, 
perhaps used as decoration to be hung on a 
glass goblet, 35 bottoms of beakers, and re- 
mains of vials and bottles. These are dated in 
the early sixteenth century. In the second part 
of the article the author discusses the glassmak- 
ing families Ferry, de Liége and Colnet, who 
were active in Brabant at the end of the fif- 
teenth and in the sixteenth centuries. 
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Fic. 1. Sepia enameled Humpen. Dutch, early 17th century. 
H. 10%” (26.7 cm). The Corning Museum of Glass (52.3.1). 
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A SEPIA ENAMELED HUMPEN 





An Iconographical and Phalological Analysis 


Homes V. M. DENNIs, 3D 


I 
N 1952 The Corning Museum of Glass ac- 
| quired on the New York market a sepia 
enameled Humpen of the early seven- 
teenth century.’ On it are a number of figures 
and inscriptions (Fig. 1-4) and around the base 
are twelve lines of Latin in four columns of 

three lines each (Fig. 5). 

Until now the interpretation of the inscrip- 
tions and representations has been inadequate 
and their dating has been tentative. It is the 
aim of this article to relate the decoration and 
inscriptions to two known seventeenth century 
prints, one of which is dated 1607, to recon- 
struct three other prints to be dated in 1606, 
and to connect these prints with the historical 
events which occasioned them. It will be 
shown that the date of the Humpen itself is 
still doubtful, but that it could have been pro- 
duced at the time of the prints around 1606- 
1607 or, in my opinion, more probably around 
1627 when similar events took place which 


1. Acc. No. 52.3.1. H. 10%” (26.7 cm.). D. 4%” (11.6 
cm.). Glass from The Corning Museum of Glass, A 
Guide to the Collections, Corning, 1958, No. 62. Pre- 
vious ownership unknown. 


might logically explain the revival of an older 
representation.” 

For the understanding and dating of the two 
extant and three assumed prints as well as the 
decoration on the glass a knowledge of certain 
situations and events of the years 1605, 1606, 
and 1607 is necessary. 

In 1556 the Emperor Charles V abdicated 
and Philip II ascended the Spanish throne. 
Shortly thereafter started the troubles and war- 





2. I am indebted to Professor P. A. van der Meulen 
of Rutgers University who first drew my attention to 
the Corning Humpen, and to Mr. P. N. Perrot, Director 
of The Corning Museum of Glass for his assistance in 
the final preparation of this draft. I also wish to thank 
The Gardiner Sage Library of the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, The Rutgers University Library 
(and in particular Mr. Donald Sinclair, Curator of 
Special Collections), The Princeton University Library 
(and in particular Mr. La Waal, a = student in 
the Department of Art and Archaeology), and the Print 
Room of The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City; also Professor C. E. Turner of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Professors R. W. Lee, A. E. Raubitschek and 
D. C. Mackenzie of Princeton University, Professors 
William Heckscher and J. G. van Gelder of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht, and finally Mrs. M. A. Sprague and 
Miss Helen Mackanics. I am especially indebted to 
Miss Mackanics who, in addition to helping in many 
other ways, has typed my manuscript. 
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Fic. 4. Sepia enameled Humpen. 
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Fic. 3. Sepia enameled Humpen. 


fare which lasted in one form or another until 
the signing of peace in 1609. 

In 1606 Paul V was Pope and Rudolph II was 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. Philip III 
was King of Spain and his Regents in the Span- 
ish Netherlands were the Archdukes Albert and 
Isabella. The Spanish military commander in 
the Netherlands was the subtle and capable 
Genoese, Ambrogio Spinola (Fig. 11). Henry 
IV occupied the French throne, James I the 
English throne, and Christian IV the throne of 
Denmark. In the United Netherlands, Spinola’s 
opponent was Maurice of Nassau, Stadtholder 
and Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces 
(Fig. 12). His youngest brother, Frederick 
Henry, and his first cousin, Ernest Casimir of 
Nassau (Fig. 13), were among his most impor- 
tant commanders. 

Maurice was one of the foremost generals of 
the age, but Spinola, after his arrival in the Low 
Countries, soon equalled or surpassed his op- 











Fic. 5. Latin inscription on the Humpen. 


ponent. In 1605 his campaigning was more 
successful than Maurice’s. Among Spinola’s 
generals, Bucquoy (Fig. 14) was of first impor- 
tance. In France, Henry Julius, Duke of 
Bouillon and hereditary Duke of Brunswick, 
was Marshal of France, and in 1605 had, with 
the help of Christian IV, started a personal war 
against the city of Brunswick. 

The analysis and dating of the prints as well 
as the reconstruction of three of the five is 
rather involved. Every effort has been made to 
state the case as clearly as possible. 


II 
Examination of the Humpen shows the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The Latin is hard to decipher. 

2. The twelve lines are twelve quantitative 
hexameters. 

3. Line 1, even with hiatus, is 2 morae short 
and pareat is to be scanned by synizesis as a 
spondee. 

4. Lines 6, 9, and 10 are corrupt. 

5. Line 8 has a gap. 

6. Line 7 has a gap and is also corrupt. 


The 12 lines must be interpreted by the figures 
above them, and the figures by the verses, and 
both figures and verses have to be read against 
the history of the period when they were made. 


The verses as they appear on the Humpen are 
as follows: 


1 Ut iusto pareat Bataudm aspera Regi 
2 Sic durum Patris Gradiui tendere pensum 
3 Non renuo; Spondet mihi se 
Fortuna secundam 
4 Haec* si tela potes Mauriti* collige Uel te 
5 Hinc aufer* cernis seruem ut non 
impiger Ansam 
6 Fronte capillatm, tribuentemq oppida Regi 
7 Hicm morai nulla tenet, nam 
Spinula spinas 
8 Sentio n or imbellis tua tela Mineruae, 
9 Sed Martis, quem Sors spondet tibi 
prona fanere. 
10 Pré durum nimium Patris nostrdmué 
crorem 
11 Ulcisci praesto est qui Martis 
tendere pensum 
12 Nouit, et atra colo Batauis producere tela 


Since the text of the hexameters on the Hum- 
pen is corrupt, and since the scene and inscrip- 
tions thereon are certainly taken in some way 
from one of the prints, the translation of the 
inscriptions and verses and the discussion of 
the figures are postponed until we come to the 
prints. 


3. Haec, not hac, is the correct reading, as is Min- 
eruae, not Minerua, in line 8 and praesto, not prasto, 
in line 11. Examination of the other “a’s” in this in- 
scription shows that the different form used in these 
three instances stands for “ae” in ligature. 


4. The initial letter is “M”; cf. Martis in line 9. 
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Fic. 6. Print A (Muller print 1238 A). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


The two known prints (Figs. 6 and 7) related 
to the Humpen are in the Rijksmuseum in Am- 
sterdam. They were published by Muller® who 
gave them the numbers 1238A and 1238B. 
Hereafter they will be referred to as A and B. 





5. F. Muller, Nederlandsche Geschiedenis in Pla- 
ten, Vol. IV, 1882. The Dutch text has been translated 
by the author. 
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Muller's descriptions translated from the 
Dutch, reads as follows: 

A: “Satirical print on Spinola, whom the 
Dutch, as appears from the writing below, ac- 
cuse of spinning, because of his small activity 
in the war and with allusion to his name, from 
which he is here compared to Hercules, who 
earlier also spun. Spinola spins arrows from the 
Spanish crown; next to him Bucquoy, who was 
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Fic. 7. Print B (Muller print 1238 B). Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 


more active and draws Fortune from the air by 
her hair with the superscription ‘Hac Utamur.’ 
Next to this, Maurice and a Dutch warrior who 
tread on thorns and who still chase away a 
Janus-faced young woman (Peace proposals?). 
Above this, in a separate print, the Dutch Lion 
who spits fire and holds under his paw a cap- 
tured city (Grol?). Under the print a 20 line 
Latin and 30 line German poem: ‘In praesentem 


icona belli status’ etc. in 2 columns with orna- 
mental border. Underneath, the year 1607. 
Dutch (?) engraving, anonymous, Height 26, 
with verses 50, width 33 centimeters. Folio. 
Very Scarce.” 

(At this point one should note that Muller’s 
identification of the seated figure as Spinola is 
correct, that his remarks on Bucquoy and For- 
tune require amplification and correction, that 
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Fic. 8. Print Bl (upper section of Fig. 7). 


his Dutch warrior is certainly Frederick Henry 
of Nassau, and that the “captured city” is not 
Groll but Rheinberg.) 

B: “Imitation of and answer to the preceding 
print, now in honor of Spinola. Spinola sits on 
the Petra fidei and the crown stands on an ele- 
vation: sicut scabellum; the Dutch Lion is 
omitted, and the Dutchman says to the woman 
with the Janus face: fuge fuce. Under the rep- 
resentation a 12 line engraved Latin poem and 
under this in 3 columns a 16 line Latin and 34 
line German and a 54 line French poem, in 
which allusion is made to the capture of Grol 
by Spinola (1606, Aug. 14 see plate 1237). 
Dutch (?) engraving, anonymous. The plate: in 
height 25, with printed verses 48 centimeters, 
in width 33 centimeters. Folio. This plate is 
mentioned in passing under No. 1574.” 

(It should be noted that the Dutch Lion is 
not omitted from B, as Muller states, but rather 
is inserted in A.) 

The upper section of Muller's B, hereafter 
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referred to as B 1 (Fig. 8), i.e. the print and the 
12 engraved Latin hexameters, seems to have 
been published separately, but no copy of this 
print B 1 has, to my knowledge, been pre- 
served. It corresponds to the scene and to the 
verses on the Humpen. As B 1 seems to have 
been issued before B, its text and figurative 
scene will now be discussed in detail. 

The hexameters contain but one error: in line 
9 fanere, should read favere;* and it is so 
printed in the following transcription: 


6. In Latin there is no such word as fanere. The 
error is explicable as follows: at this time intervocalic 
“vy” was represented by “u”, “u” set upside down by a 
printer becomes “n”. (The same error occurs on the 
Humpen and is fairly common in books of the period). 
But the question rises as to why an engraver should 
have made this mistake. Later in this paper it will be 
shown that the upper section of this print was almost 
certainly copied from an earlier print (not, however, 
from 1238A as stated by Muller) and consequently the 
verses on the original print appear to have been printed 
and not to have been engraved. 














1 Vt iusto pareat Bataudm gens aspera Regi 

2 Sic durum Patris Gradiui tendere pensum 

3 Non renuo, Spondet mihi se Fortuna 
secundam. 


4 Haec si tela potes Mauriti collige, Vel te 

5 Hinc aufer, cernis seruem ut non 
impiger Ansam 

6 Fronte capillatam, tribuentemq(ue) 
oppida Regi. 

7 Hic me nunc mora nulla tenet, nam 
Spinula spinas 

8 Sentio, nec reor imbellis tua tela Mineruae, 

9 Sed Martis, quem Sors spondet tibi 
prona fauere. 


10 Pré durum nimium Patris nostrimué 
cruorem, 

11 Vicisci, praesto est qui Martis tendere 
pensum 

12 Nouit, et atra colo Batauis producere tela. 


The hexameters may be translated: 
That the rough race of the Dutch may obey 
their lawful king’ 
I do not refuse to carry on thus the 
hard task® of 
Father Gradivus,® Fortune promises to be 
favorable to me. 


Collect these weapons if you can, 
Maurice,?° or take 

yourself off, you see how I, without 
bestirring myself, have’ 

Ansa, hairy of forehead and bringing 
cities to the king. 


No delay now holds me for, Spinola,’* 





7. Philip III of Spain. 

8. The figure of speech is from spinning. 

9. Pater Gradivus = Mars = War. 

10. Maurice of Nassau, Stadtholder, and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the United Netherlands. 

11. For this meaning of servare see Forcellini s.v. 
and Verg., Aen-VII, 179. 

12. Ambrogio Spinola, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Spanish forces in the Netherlands. This line and the 
corruption of it on the Humpen, possibly reflect Verg., 
Eclogues, II, 52-53: “in me mora non erit ulla nec- 
quemquam fugio.” 


your subtilties?® 

I know, and I do not think your weapons 
those of unwarlike Minerva™ 

But of Mars whom Chance,'® prone to 
favor you, promises. 


Ah, exceedingly hard it is the blood of 

our Father or of ours?® 

To avenge: present is one’? who knows how 
to carry on the task 


Of Mars, and to produce from distaff 
weapons dark for the Dutch. 


These lines, together with the figures above, 
represent a piece of propaganda put out by the 
Dutch in connection with a specific situation, 
the siege of Brunswick early in 1606. In the text 
as well as in the scene, the Spanish commander 
Spinola is satirized. 

In the upper left hand corner of the print is 
HAC UTAMUR, “let us use this.” The hac re- 
fers to the female figure being drawn from the 
air by her forelock. The back of her head is 
bald and she holds in her right hand a piece of 
paper, in her left hand the representation of a 
city. She is certainly the Ansa of line 5, “hairy 
of forehead and bringing cities to the king,” she 
is being pulled toward the Spanish Crown. I 
have been unable to identify the representa- 
tion of the city and believe that it is not a spe- 
cific city, but a generalized picture referring to 
the oppida of line 6. But the identification of 
Ansa is of fundamental importance. 


Ansa means “a handle by which something is 
taken hold of,” but since opportunity should be 
seized, Ansa, even in the classical period, is 


13. Spina = thorn, the figurative meaning of the 
plural is subtilties. There is a play on Spinola’s name: 
Spinula = little thorn. 

14. Minerva = Peace: Minerva was goddess of the 
arts of Peace, and especially of Spinning. 

15. Sors = Chance. 

16. Pater = William the Silent, nostri, several mem- 
bers of the House of Nassau had died fighting the 
Spaniards. 

17. Spinola. 
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sometimes used for Occasio.18 

Opportunity is an aspect of Fartune as is 
Chance (Sors). Therefore, in the 12 Latin hex- 
ameters quoted above, Fortune appears three 
times: as Fortuna (line 3), as Ansa (line 5), and 
Sors (line 9). According to Howard R. Patch’® 
“Studies of Matzke and others have shown the 
growth of confusion between Occasio and For- 
tuna, from the distichs of Cato to Elie de Win- 
cestre and Everard down through the works of 
Politian and Boiardo. This mingling of ideas is 
represented by the symbolic arrangement of 
the hair. Fortuna, standing for Occasio, has a 
long forelock, while the back of her head is 
bald. The forelock one must seize in order to 
prevail upon the goddess before she slips 
away. 7° 

At the period with which we are dealing, 
Ansa, apparently an entirely different word, is 
found with a different set of meanings, one of 
which is societas mercatorum, especially with 





18. Forcellini, s.v., 7 says: translate est occasio, op- 
portunities. In Hannot, Woordboek der Nederlantsche 
en Latynsche Tale, Dordrecht te Utrecht by Amster- 
dam, 1736, Gelegentheit = Occasio. In Pitiscus, Lexi- 
con Latino-Belgicum, Rotterdam, 1754, ansa = Gele- 
gentheyd. We have, then, for ansa the meaning “oppor- 
tunity” (Occasio). 

19. The Goddess Fortuna in Medieval Literature, 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1927, p. 116. 

20. In this connection it may be of interest to quote 
a stanza from the 13th cen. Carmina Burana (No. 
LXXVII, fol. 48b, p. 47, stanza one). 


Fortung plango vulnera 
stillantibus ocellis, 
quod sua mihi munera 
subtrahit rebellis; 
verum est quod legitur, 
fronte capillata, 
sed plerumque sequitur 
Occasio calvata. 


Fortune’s wounds I wail 
with weeping eyes, 
for her gifts to me 
she takes away when changed; 
true is what one reads 
“with hairy brow,” 
but usually there follows 


bald Opportunity. 


21. Du Cange, s.v. “Ansa, Anza id quod Hansa, 
societas mercatorium.” See also J. Verdam, Middel Ne- 
derlansch Handwoordenboek, 1956: “Anse, s. hanse = 
Gild.” 
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reference to the Hanseatic League.”! As will 
appear later, Ansa in the prints under discus- 
sion signifies both “Opportunity” and the Han- 
seatic League.?* 

The legend in the upper right hand corner of 
the print, FUGE FUCE, means “Flee, Deceit” 
and refers to the two-faced figure at the ex- 
treme right. Fuce is the vocative singular of 
fucus, Rock-lichen, red or purple color, and, 
figuratively, “pretence, disguise, deceit, dis- 
simulation.” 

In his Iconologia, Cesare Ripa gives four de- 
scriptions of Fraude.2* Numbers 1 (from 
Dante), 3 (anonymous), and 4 (from Ariosto) 
are not illustrated and the descriptions are not 
relevant to the print. Number 2 is illustrated 
and though the illustration is quite different in 
detail from the figure in the print there is also 
much similarity. This description of Fraude by 
Ripa reads as follows: 

“Deceit: A woman with two faces, one of a 
beautiful young woman, the other of an ugly 
old woman, [will be nude to the breasts], will 
be covered by a giallolino*‘ to the middle of her 
legs. [She will have feet like an eagle, and the 
tail of a scorpion will be seen in line with her 
legs, in her right hand she will hold two hearts] 
& a mask with her left. 

“Deceit is a vice that wishes to produce a 
lack of the due service of Right and an abun- 
dance of inventions of Evil, ever feigning 
Right, and she shows herself in thought, words, 
and deeds under various deceitful guises of 





22. The following passage occurs in Iordanes’ Getica, 
78 (M. H. G. vol V, pt. 1, ed. Mommsen). “Tum Gothi 
haut segnes reperti arma capessunt primoque conflictu 
mox Romanos devincunt, Fuscoque duce extincto di- 
vitias de castris militum spoliant magnaque potiti per 
loca victoria iam proceres suos, quorum quasi fortuna 
vincebant, non puros homines, sed semideos id est 
Ansis vocaverunt . . .”. i. e. the Goths in victory called 
their chieftains by whose fortune as it were they were 
conquering, not mere men, but demigods, that is Anses. 
I see no connection between this passage and the Ansa 
of the print and I insert this note merely for the record. 

23. Rome, 1603, pp. 173-5. 

24. The giallolino appears to have been a yellow 
skirt. Irrelevant parts in this text are enclosed in square 
brackets. 











goodness and that is why she appears with two 
faces.*5 

“The yellow skirt signifies betrayal, decep- 
tion, and cheating change. [The two hearts 
signify the two appearances of wishing and of 
not wishing one and the same thing. | 

“The mask shows that Deceit makes things 
appear other than what they are to gain her 
own desires. [The tail of the scorpion and the 
feet of the eagle signify the hidden poison 
which works continuously, like a bird of prey, 
to snatch from another his goods or his honor. |” 

Both legend and iconography show that the 
figure at the extreme right of the print is Deceit. 

The seated figure at the left, as will become 
clear, is Ambrogio Spinola, and hac utamur and 
the first 6 lines of the Latin hexameters are put 
in his mouth. 

The standing figure leaning on a spear is just 
as clearly Maurice of Nassau and fuge fuce and 
lines 7-12 of the Latin hexameters are put in his 
mouth. The beardless man in full panoply to 
the right of Maurice is his brother Frederick 
Henry, youngest son of William the Silent, 
born of Louise de Coligny, his fourth wife, in 
1584, and consequently 22 or 23 years old when 
the print was first published. He is represented 
as beardless because of his youth (unfortunate- 
ly his face is illegible both on prints A and B). 
This fact together with line 11 of the German 
poem on print A (“Daher die beyd Herrn von 
Nassawen,” see p. 64) make the identification 
certain in spite of Muller's reference to this fig- 
ure merely as “een Holl. Krijgsman.” 

The identification of the figure who grasps 
Ansa by the hair is more difficult. Muller (see 
above p. 64) says that it is Spinola’s general 
Bucquoy. This, for reasons that will be given 
later, is extremely unlikely though at first 





25. Though this figure certainly represents Deceit, 
Deceit shares some of the characteristics of Fortune. 
Patch (op. cit., p. 42). “Fortune sometimes has two 
faces, one beautiful, the other ugly.” And again (pp. 
51-52) “her face may smile, but she stings just the 
same, and thus she resembles a serpent or (even better) 
a scorpion.” 


glance plausible. He is almost certainly Ernest 
Casimir of Nassau. Behind him, in his left 
hand, he holds a device which I take to repre- 
sent a reel used in spinning, and which bears 
the legend: Collige Tela, “collect weapons.” 

Starting again from the left: on the seat un- 
der Spinola is PETRA FIDEI, “Rock of Faith.” 
The reference is to Matthew XVI, 18: “And I 
say also unto thee, that thou are Peter, and up- 
on this rock I will build my church . . .”*6 

On the stool on which Spinola rests his left 
foot is SIC. VT. SCABELLUM, “thus as a foot- 
stool.” The reference is to Psalm 110, 1: “The 
Lord said unto my lord, sit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.”*? This verse is quoted or referred to in 
various other passages in the Bible. 

On the scabellum is a pedestal which sup- 
ports a crown filled with weapons which Spi- 
nola, lounging at ease (non impiger) on the 
Petra Fidei (i.e. secure in the Catholic Faith), 
spins into a thread of weapons. On the crown is 
written REG. HISPANI,”§ i.e. “of The King of 
the Spains.” This signifies that Spinola draws 
his military power from the Spanish Crown. 

The thorns beneath the feet of the two Nas- 
saus seem to signify the subtilties of Spinola, 
and the thorny path the Nassaus are treading. 
They also offer a word-play on Spinola’s name. 

Finally (to return to the lower left side of the 
print) the ground is there strewn with stones. 
These may be merely decorative, but I think 
that they are intended to show that Spinola’s 
path is also rough and that they represent pic- 
torially the harshness of the land as the gens 
aspera in the first hexameter sets forth the 
harshness of the people. 

Both the print and the verses are full of the 





26. In English there is no word-play between Peter 
and Rock as there is in Latin and in Greek. 

27. In the Vulgate, 109.1. There are 150 psalms in 
both the Vulgate and the King James Bibles. The dif- 
ference in numbering is because the division of the text 
into individual psalms is somewhat different. 

28. Reg(is) Hispani(arum). Philip III was Rex (not 
Hispaniae), but Hispaniarum. 
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then fashionable symbolism, word-plays, and 
classical and Biblical allusions which adorned 
or burdened the compositions of the period.?® 

From what has now been said it follows al- 
most of necessity that the upper section of B, 
ie. B 1 with the figures and the 12 Latin hexam- 
eters (Fig. 8), should be interpreted as a piece 
of propaganda issued by the Dutch in connec- 
tion with a specific situation. In it Spinola is 
satirized. I postpone a discussion of this spe- 
cific historical situation till later. 


III 
We are now ready to come back to print B 
(Fig. 7). In order not to interrupt the course of 
the argument, it is necessary to discuss the dif- 
ferent texts on this print separately. 

Beneath B 1, the above-discussed section of 
B, is the following dedication “In serenissimi 
atque illustrissimi Ambrosii Spinolae Ducis 
Sancti Severini, principis Saravallae, Marchion- 
is de Benaffro, verae antiquae Romanae atque 
Apostolicae Petrae propugnatoris strenuissimi, 
Regis Hispaniarum exercituum in Belgiis su- 
premi praefecti honorem atque fortunam.” That 
is: “To the honor and Fortune of the most serene 
and most illustrious Ambrogio Spinola, Duke 
of St. Severino, Prince of Saravalle, Marquis of 
Venafro, most active champion of the true 
ancient Roman and Apostolic Rock, Supreme 
Commander of the armies of the King of the 
Spains in the Low Countries.” 

This dedication does not require discussion, 
but the verses beneath must be examined. 

Of these verses there are three sets. One in 
Latin consisting of 16 lines of elegiac couplets, 
one in German consisting of 36 short lines, and 
one in French consisting of 54 alexandrines. 


29. As to vocabulary and word-play: both the verses 
and figures in this print (as well as the other verses 
and the other print which will be examined) refer in 
one form or another to spinning: e.g. I. pensum = a 
portion weighed out as a day’s work for spinners of 
wool; hence a task. 2. tendo, ere = to stretch or draw 
out. 3. Telum, i (pl. tela, orum) = a missile weapon, 
but 4. tela, ae = a web, weaver’s beam, or loom. 
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At first reading, the German and French 
poems appear to be expanded paraphrases of 
the Latin elegiacs, but closer examination 
shows that they not only contain additional ma- 
terial, but refer to a different situation. There- 
fore, I shall examine the 16 Latin elegiacs sepa- 
rately. These lines read as follows: 

1 Si minor Alcides* ipsose stamina torquet 
2 Desidio fractus mollis ad illa venit. 
3 Otia damnanti prae Martis amore Bataue* 
4 Foemineas artes qui dabis oro mihi? 
5 Innuit has nomen nostrum? non displicet 
haec si 
6 Non placitura modo pensa rependo tibi 
7 Ecce colum regni se nomine iactat lberi 
8 Telam cerne meam quid nisi tela vides? 
9 Haec contra si quid potes effice sin 
minus huc mi 
10 Da tua sub dominum* colla premenda 
iugum. 
11 Quid pugnas? iam se nobis Fortuna** 
fruendam 
12 Praebet, iarnque ferit** te mea spina* satis. 
13 Sisyphus haec belli sic voluam saxa 
sed insons 
14 Relligio vt tandem surgere vera queat 
15 Hinc agitur fucus quare tibi dicta superba 
16 Sint cordi in me, in te si mihi facta placent. 


These lines may be Englished thus: 
1 If, less than his true self, the son of 
Alceus twists threads, 
2 Broken and softened by inaction he 
comes to them. 


80. Alcides = son of Alceus = Hercules. Hercules 
was a great champion, but for the murder of Iphitus 
was ordered to serve Omphale, Queen of Lydia, for 
three years. This he did and Omphale made him spin 
among her maidens. Spinola was the Spanish cham- 
pion of the time and for many years thereafter. 

31. Maurice. 

32. Gen. pl. 

33. Cf. line 3 of the hexameters. 


34. Ferio, ire, is a defective verb. The tense is best 
taken as an historical present. 

35. Again a word-play on Spinola, spina (and per- 
haps spinas). 








3 To me, spurning ease for love of Mars, 
O Hollander, 
4 Why, I ask, do you attribute 
woman’s works? 
5 Does my name suggest them? It is not 
displeasing if 
6 I soon return the stints to you and they 
please you not. 
7 Behold the distaff, it boasts that it bears the 
name of the Iberian Kingdom; 
8 Look at my web, what but weapons 
do you see? 
9 Against them do something, if you can; 
but if not, hither to me 
10 Bring your necks to be pressed under the 
yoke of your masters. 
11 Why do you fight? Fortune now offers 
herself to us to be enjoyed. 
12 And my thorn has now smitten you enough. 
13 A Sisyphus I will thus roll these rocks of 
war, but without guilt, 
14 That the true Religion may at last be 
able to rise. 
15 Hence is talk of deceit, and for this reason 
proud words 
16 Against me suit you, against you if deeds 
please me.** 
It is evident that these 16 elegiac verses con- 
stitute the Spanish answer to the print B 1 (Fig. 
8) issued by the Dutch which I have described 
above. 

Whether these verses appeared by them- 
selves or as an addition to B 1 is perhaps a ques- 
tion. I believe it much more probable that they 
appeared as an addition to a reproduction of 
B 1. In the first place they would be clearer and 


36. This last couplet is crabbed and difficult. I have 
tried to translate it as literally as I could. It may be 
paraphrased thus: Maurice’s talk about deceit rises from 
the religious issue, thence come his proud words against 
Spinola, but if it is matter of deeds (not religion or 
words) Spinola is the one who has a right to boast. 
Notice the rhetorical contrast of words and deeds. These 
deeds (facta) probably refer to Spinola’s successes 
against Maurice in the campaigns of 1605. Cordi esse 
alicui = please, etc. 


more effective if so issued. Secondly, as I have 
pointed out in Note 6, the hexameter verses on 
the original B 1 appear to have been printed 
and not engraved as they are on B. If the whole 
of the original B 1 was engraved by the Span- 
iards and these 16 elegiac verses were added, 
the fact that the hexameters are engraved on B 
is explicable. The question then arises as to 
where the elegiac verses appeared on this 
Spanish placard which I designate as C and 
which, after B 1, is the second non-extant print 
whose existence I assume. 

The whole document B consists as we have it 
today of two parts (the engraved and the 
printed) glued together below the 12 hexam- 
eters. The 16 elegiac verses must have ap- 
peared beneath the upper engraved portion 
(i.e. B 1) in the original C and were quite prop- 
erly (on account of the dedication to Spinola) 
moved to their present position in B when this 
print was issued in the form in which we have 
it. Fig. 9 shows a tentative reconstruction of C. 
Thus, after first publishing the Dutch satirical 
comment B 1, the Spanish answer C was 
printed. 

These 16 elegiacs are neatly contrived to fit 
beneath the 12 hexameters. It will be observed 
that the hexameters appear in 4 columns of 3 
lines each and that each column forms a unit. 
Lines 1-4 of the elegiacs answer lines 1-3 of the 
hexameters, lines 5-8 of the elegiacs would fit 
under 4-6 of the hexameters as would lines 9-12 
of the elegiacs under lines 7-9 of the hexame- 
ters. Here the answer is general, not direct. But 
lines 13-16 of the elegiacs would fit under lines 
9-12 of the hexameters and are a direct answer 
to the hexameters. 

As with B 1, C refers to a specific historical 
situation which will be discussed on p. 74. 

Omitting for now a discussion of the German 
and French verses on B which are expanded 
and slightly different paraphrases of the 16 
Latin elegiacs, I turn to A (Fig. 6). This print 
will be described now in detail. I hope to show 
that this print, too, was preceded by a shorter 
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Fic. 9. Print C. Tentative reconstruction. 


version.** 

The upper part of the print is obviously 
closely related to B 1 (Fig. 8), but is not identi- 
cal. 

1. Spinola, Ansa, Ernest Casimir, Maurice, 
Frederick Henry, and Fucus appear substan- 
tially as in B 1. 

2. The Latin hexameters do not appear. 

3. Petra Fidei, Sic Vt Scabellum, and Collige 
Tela do not appear. 

4. The number of arrows or darts that Spi- 
nola draws from the Spanish Crown is less by 
one. 

5. The background, certain details of the 
drawing, and the arrangement of thorns are 
slightly different from B 1. 

6. The stones do not appear in front of Spi- 


37. Though the photograph sent to me by the Rijks- 
museum is cata of the print designated 1238A 
(my A) by Muller, a discrepancy should be noted. 
Muller says there are 20 Latin verses (actually there 
are 26) and 30 German verses (actually there are 34). 
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nola, but this may be without significance as 
the foreground where they appear in B 1 is ab- 
breviated or cut off in A. 

7. The significant difference lies in the upper 
right-hand corner of the print. Here another 
print is inserted showing a huge Lion, spewing 
arms and armed men from his jaws, grasping 
weapons and standards in his raised right fore- 
paw, and resting his left forepaw on a city un- 
doubtedly surrounded by water. This print is 
placed over the spot where fuge fuce appears 
in B. Above this inserted print is written in the 
margin: Quae teneo tueor, quae amisi spero, 
“What I hold, I guard; what I have lost, I hope 
for.” 

Muller says that the print with the Lion is 
omitted from B. This is certainly wrong. That it 
is inserted in A, a glance at the two prints will 
show. The spears of Maurice and Frederick 
Henry are carried into it and lines 9-10 of the 
Latin poem in A show clearly that the author of 
the poem had in mind the fuge fuce of B 1. 








The lower part of print A includes two head- 
ings, 26 elegiac Latin verses and a German 
poem. At the bottom is printed: “Gedruck im 
Jahr MDCVII.” 

Above the Latin elegiacs is the following ex- 
planation of the print: 

“In praesentem icona, in quo belli status, 
quod nunc in Belgio inter serenissimos regem 
Hispaniarum, Albertum et Isabellam Archi- 
duces &c Duce illustrissimo, Ambrosio Spinola, 
&c ex una: & Ordines confederatos, sub aus- 
picijs illustrissimi Mavritii Comitis Nassouij, 
&c, ex altera parte geritur, depictus repraesen- 
tatur.” That is: “Respecting the present picture 
in which is shown depicted the state of the war 
which is now being waged in the Low Coun- 
tries between the most serene King of the 
Spains, and the most serene Albert and Isa- 
bella, Archdukes etc., under the leadership of 
the most illustrious Ambrogio Spinola etc. on 
the one side; and the States General, under the 
auspices of the most illustrious Maurice, Count 
of Nassau etc., on the other side.” 


Then follow the 26 elegiac verses: 
1 Stamina torquentem finxit te rusticus error 
2 Nominis, & torques fusa cruenta quidem, 
3 Spinola, dum fortis magno conamine 
es orsus 
4 Telam, quae rumpi vix Batauo ense queat. 
5 Nimirum praebet tibi se fortuna secundam, 
6 Oppida dum celsa porgit ab arce tibi 
7 Hinc male per spinas gressu 
Nassauus vterque 
8 Suspenso incedunt, dispiciuntque fugam 
9 Fuce fuge, exclamant olli, sed bestia trux se 
10 Obijcit & telam colligit vngue Leo 
11 Colligit vngue Leo telam, telisque petitus, 
12 Plurima ab ore fero tela animata vomit. 
13 Anne vides clypeis, galeis, atque 
ensibus vt se 
14 Armati, é vastis faucibus eijciunt? 
15 Vnus nimirum dum pensum ducit, & alter 
16 Fila legit, Leo stat Belgicus ante fores 
17 Limina custodit, praecinctus sepe Bataua, 


18 Torua tuens, frendens dentibus, 
vngue minax. 

19 Hei mihi, vulneribus quantis 
cernetur vtrinque! 

20 Sanguine quam multo haec tela 
madescet adhuc! 

21 O vtinam potius telam deducere pacis 

22 Telorum é tanto, Spinola, fasce queas. 

23 Amplectenda magis foret haec, 
et gratior, atqui i 

24 Peccatis nostris hanc negat ira Dei. 

25 Omina sed valeant mala namque obscura 
latent nos 

26 Stamina fatalis quae colus illa tenet. 


These may be translated as follows: 


1 A crude misunderstanding of your name** 
imagined you twisting 

2 Threads, and bloody indeed are the 
spindles*® you twist, 

3 Spinola, while valiantly you have with 
much effort begun to weave 

4 A web* which can scarcely be broken by 
the Dutch sword. 

5 Doubtless Fortune shows herself 
favorable to you 

6 While from the high citadel*! she presents 
cities to you; 

7 Hence both the Nassaus, treading gingerly, 
advance 

8 With difficulty among the thorns,*? 
and consider flight. 

9 “Deceit, flee” cry they, but a savage beast 
interposes** himself, 

10 And the Lion gathers the web in his claws. 


38. That is the common people associated (specifi- 
cally in B 1) Spinola’s name with Dutch (and German) 
spinnen, not with Latin Spina. 

39. Fusus, i = Spindle. From the 4th c. on fusum, 
i = fusus. A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin, Oxford, 
1949. 

40. Note the word-play on telum and tela. 

41. Probably the surrender of Lingen in 1605. 

42. Word-play on literal and figurative meaning of 
Spinae and on Spinola’s. name. 

43. In this print the Leo Belgicus is literally placed 
over or rather in front of the Fuge Fuce of B 1. 
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11 The Lion gathers the web in his claws, 
and, attacked by weapons, 

12 Spews forth from his fierce mouth very 
many living weapons. 

13 Do you not see how, armed with shields, 
helmets, and swords, 

14 They hurl themselves forth from 
his huge jaws? 

15 While, forsooth, one** spins out the stint, 
and the other*® 

16 Gathers up the threads, the Lion of the 
Lowlands** stands before the gates 

17 He guards the thresholds, girt round by a 
Dutch hedge,*? 

18 Glaring fiercely, gnashing his teeth, 
threatening with his claws. 

19 Ah me, with how many wounds on both 
sides will the decision be made? 

20 With how much blood will this web 
still be wet! 

21 O! would that rather you could weave a 
web of peace, 

22 Spinola, from your so great bundle 
of weapons. 

23 Rather to be embraced and more pieasing 
would this be, 

24 Yet for our sins the wrath of God 
denies this. 

25 But farewell to ill omens, for hid from us 
are the dark 

26 Strands which that distaff of Destiny holds. 


44. Spinola. 

45. Maurice. 

46. In this context this seems to be the best render- 
ing of Leo Belgicus. 

47. Sepes (or saepes) properly = hedge, or fence, 
and I have so translated it. This meaning seems to me 
to fit best with praecinctus. But a doubt arises because 
of the Batava. This adjective suggests the meaning 
garden. See: Jhr. PS. van Winter, “De Hollanse Tuin,” 
Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, No. 8, 1957 — 
there is a French resumé on pp. 109-112. In Latin the 
ordinary generic word for garden is hortus. Septum, 
i or more often the plural is used both in the sense of 
the thing that encloses and the place enclosed. In the 
passage under discussion it fortunately makes little 
significant difference in the meaning or interpretation. 
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The representation of the city completely sur- 
rounded by water and held beneath the Lion’s 
paw, the legend above this inserted print, and 
the tenor of the 26 Latin elegiac verses, all 
show that this print refers to a specific and (as 
will be shown) datable situation. The city is 
certainly Rheinberg. The print and the Latin 
verses of A**, I designate A 1. Its proposed re- 
construction is shown on Fig. 10. 

The remaining portions of A (Fig. 6) consist 
of German texts. Some words in the German 
verses and German heading are hard to de- 
cipher on the photograph from which I am 
working, but I will transcribe and translate the 
German as best I can. 


The verses read as follows: 

1 Der gmeine Mann durch vnuerstand 

2 Den Nam Spinolae hat verwandt 

3 In ein Spinner, Nu ist nicht ohn*® 

4 Er hat zu Spinnen gfangen an, 

5 Mit Schwerter, Spiessen, Helleparten 

6 Und Biichsen viel, an manchen Ortern. 

7 Also dass er erhalten hat 

8 Mit Mannlichkeit manch veste Statt, 

9 Weyl ihm hat wol gewolt das gliick,®° 
10 Welchs sonst nicht last sein bése Tiick. 
11 Daher die beyd Herrn von Nassawen 
12 Anfiengen dass Haupt zu krauwen, 

13 Wey] sie der Dorn mit vngemach 
14 Ganz hefftig in die Solen stach. 
15 Drumb ihr viel riifflen,®! Fleuch* Betrug, 





48. There are two reasons for the dating of A; it 
says that it was printed in 1607, and the heading of the 
German paraphrase of the Latin elegiacs makes more 
sense if written in 1607 and not in 1606. On the other 
hand certain references in A 1 are specific and can be 
dated in 1606. Further the jibe against Spinola in B 1 
for idly spinning is recanted and lines 1-2 of A 1 appear 
to be in answer to line 1 of C. 

49. Nu is nich ohn — nu es is nicht ohne or nun die 
Sache ist nicht ohne), idiomatic expressions meaning 
“the fact is” or “it’s true that.” 

50. Das gliick = Fortuna. 

51. It is difficult to decipher this word; it looks like 
riifften, which I think is an impossible form. I read 
riifflen, which is apparently a dialect form of, or a 
printer’s error for, riiffeln which fits the context and is 
a reasonably good translation of exclamant. 

52. Fleuch is used in poetry for flieh. 
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Fic. 10. Print Al. Tentative reconstruction. 


16 Man hat dich lehrnen kennen gnug. 

17 Gleichwol aber der Low beherzt 

18 Sich rustet auch zu solchem Scherz. 

19 Mit seinen starcken klauwen er 

20 Ergreiffet Schilt, Schwerter vnd Speer. 
21 Auss seinem Rachen wie ein Feuwr 

22 Speyt er manch kriegsman vngeheuwr. 
23 Ach wie viel Bluts wirts noch kosten, 

24 Welchs noch wird werden vergossen, 

25 Ehe dieser Zettel gar ablaufft. 

26 Wie theuwr wirts noch werden erkaufft? 
27 Wolt Gott viel mehr dass ein Fried bald 
28 Wiird angezettelt bester gstalt. 

29 Darauss kénd man viel lieblicher 

30 Frucht spinnen vnd erspriesslicher. 

31 Aber wegen der Missethat 

32 Verweigert vns Gott solche Gnad 


33 
34 


36 


CANA Nh wD 


_ 
i) 


_ 
_ 


Doch weiss niemand was Gott wirt spinnen 
Dann sein Naht ist vnsern Sinnen 

Ganz vnbekandt. Drumb wir ihm bitten 
Das er vns allzeit wll behiiten. 


The common man through stupidity has 
Changed the name of Spinola 

To a spinner. Now it is a fact 

He has taken to spinning 

With swords, pikes, halberds 

And many cannon, in many places, 
So that he has taken 

By valor many a strong city 

While Fortune has favored him 

And in addition has not forsaken her 
dirty tricks. 

Therefore, both the Lords of Nassau, 
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12 Have begun to scratch their heads 
13 Since “The Thorn” has uncomfortably 
14 Stuck them very sharply in soles 
of their feet. 
15 Therefore, their much scolding, 
“Flee Deceit” — 
16 Men have learned to know you 
well enough. 
17 But on the other hand, the 
courageous Lion 
18 Rouses himself too for this sort of sport 
19 With his strong claws he 
20 Grasps shield, swords and spear, 
21 From his jaws, like a fire, 
22 He spews many a huge warrior. 
23 Aias, how much blood will it still cost 
24 Which will still be poured out 
25 Before this web is all finished? 
26 How dearly will it still be bought? 
27 Would God much more that a peace soon 
28 Would be woven of better shape, 
29 From it men could spin a much happier 
30 And more profitable product. 
31 But for our wrongdoing 
82 God denies us that boon. 
33 Still no one knows what God will spin 
384 For His seam is to our minds 
85 All unknown. Therefore we beseech Him 
36 That He will at all times protect us. 


This German paraphrase adds nothing of im- 
portance to the Latin elegiacs, but the case ap- 
pears to be different with the German heading. 

“In dieser Figur,>* giinstiger Leser, hastu be- 
deckter weiss zusehen den Stand des Kriegs so 
ietziger zeit zwischen dem Grossmechtigsten 
Konig zu Hispanien &c, den durchleuchtigsten 
Ertzhertzogen Alberto vnd Isabellae &c vnder 
dem dapfferen Kriegs Obristen Ambrosio Spi- 
nola, zu einem: vnd dann den Staten der 
vereinigten Niderlanden vnder dem beriihmb- 
ten Kriegs Obristen Graue Moritzen von Nas- 
saw, &c zum andern theil gefiihrt wirt.” 


53. Figur = figure etc, is feminine, = trope, is mas- 
culine. 
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“In this figure, gentle reader, you can in 
veiled fashion see the status of the war which at 
the present time is being waged between the 
most puissant King of the Spains etc., the most 
illustrious Archdukes Albert and Isabella etc. 
under the valiant military commander Am- 
brosio Spinola on the one side, and at the same 
time the States of the United Netherlands un- 
der the famous military commander Count 
Maurice of Nassau etc. on the other side.” 

The general tone of this heading is similar to 
the tenor of the Latin heading, but the wording 
and the grammar (even allowing for transla- 
tion) are quite different and there is certainly 
an important addition in bedeckter weiss. 

I return now to the German and French 
poems in B (Fig. 7). These poems may appear 
to be mere paraphrases of the Latin poem, but 
they are greatly expanded and the obvious ref- 
erences in them to Maurice’s flight from before 
Groll in the late fall of 1606 are a very signifi- 
cant addition. The first poem is written in Low 
German. 


Es wird von den Heiden erzelt,*4 

Dass Hercules®> der werder heldt, 
Nach seinem Krieg, die®* er gethann 
Dass weiber werck gefahen ahn. 

Lieber Hollander sag nun hier, 

Wass dreibst®* du dein glachter mit mir? 
Und schreibst mir zu der Weiber Kunst, 
Weil ich noch streit umb Martis gunst, 
Allen Wollust von mir auch keer,5*® 
Dass ich durch Krieg erlangten eher, 

11 Nimbst du dan diss auss vnserm Nahm? 
12 Wollan ich lass diss omen gahn, 

13 Wan ich allein so Spinnen thun 

14 Dass die dein schimp zu spot vnd hoen, 
15 Reiche, gleich dan bey Groll behendt, 
16 Ich dir dein hohen muht zertrendt. 


Somn snk owe 





54. The Protestants. 

55. Spinola. 

56. Recte, den, but the Dutch relative would be die. 
57. = treibst. 


58. N. H. G. Kehr, but cf. Dutch keer = German 
Kehr, also in line 11, N. H. G. dies and Dutch diss. 














17 Thun nun mein Spinrock schauwen ahn, 
18 Wie ihn dass Spansche Reich vmbfahen. 
19 Darauss ich zehe mang Schwerd vnd Spiess, 
20 Zu schutz vnd schirm dess gulden vliess.*® 
21 Hiergegen du versuch dein Kracht,®° 

22 Ob dich ergeb nun meiner macht. 

23 Wass strebst du noch hiergegen vill, 

24 Siehs du nicht da Fortuna will,™ 

25 Halten auch eben recht daruorn 

26 Dass dich nun stech genocht® mein Dorn. 
27 Leug jetz wie dass dein Lehre falsch, 

28 Geschupt® wird von der Trenten haltz, 
29 Darumb sitz auch auff diesem Stein, 

30 Dass euch des Pabst Lehr werd gemein. 
31 Lass lieber ietz mit mir dein spott, 

32 Mein Spinnen ist gelobt sey Gott, 

33 Zu Lob Preiss vnd ehr gerathen mir, 

34 Zu grossen aber schanden dir. 


1 It is said by the heathen 
2 That Hercules, the hero of the 
Low Countries, 
3 After his war, which he waged, 
4 Has taken to woman’s work. 
5 My dear Dutchman, tell me right now, 
6 Why do you direct your laughter at me? 
7 And attribute woman’s art to me 
8 While I still struggle for Mars’ favor 
9 And push away from myself all ease 
10 Which I earlier won through war. 
11 Do you get this from my name? 
12 Come, I let this presage pass 
13 If only I do the spinning 





59. An order of Knighthood, instituted in 1429, by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

60. N. H. G. Kraft, but Dutch Kracht. 

61. This is the best I can make out of “da’ Fortuna 
will.” Cf. the Latin (lines 11-12) “iam se nobis Fortuna 
fruendam/praebet” and the French (lines 39-40) “Ne 
voyez-vous que Dieu et la fortune veult a qui il donne 
le jeu.” 

62. Genug. 


63. Literally, scaled off (Schuppen, cf. Dutch Schub- 
ben.) for these lines (27-28) see lines 43-44 of the 
French paraphrase. 

64. For Hals, Verdam, op. cit. s.v. “figuurlijk voor 


. een persoon.” In the French poem (line 44) “gent 
Tridentine.” 


14 So that it exposes your abuse 
15 To ridicule and shame as when before Groll 
16 I handily broke your high spirit. 
17 Behold now my distaff — 
18 How the Spanish Kingdom surrounds it. 
19 Therefrom I draw many a sword and spear 
20 For the defense and protection of the 
Golden Fleece. 
21 Against it you would try your strength 
22 If I now surrender my power to you. 
23 Why do you strive hard against it 
24 Do you not see Fortune wills it. 
25 Also consider quite correctly therefrom 
26 That my Thorn has now struck you enough. 
27 Lie now as to how your false doctrine 
28 Was rejected® by the Tridentine folk. 
29 Therefore sit upon this rock 
30 That you may share the Pope’s doctrine; 
31 Leave off, more willingly now, 
your mockery of me, 
32 My spinning has (praised be God) 
33 Resulted in praise, reward, 
and honor for me 
34 But in great shame for you. 
As the German poem is an expanded para- 
phrase of the Latin and with significant addi- 
tions, so the following French poem is a still 
further expanded paraphrase with still more 
additions. 
1 Si Hercules ce grand & vaillant Capitaine 
2 Vint a filer le lin & de fuseaux la laine, 
3 Il a faict cela quand il auoit subjugué 
4 Tous monstres, & le Dieu Maes, 
& hommes dompté. 
5 Quoy 6 fat Hollandois m’applicques-tu 
ce jeu 


65. The text is not perfect. Lines 12-14 show a gap 
resulting apparently from a tear. In line 12, 5 syllables 
and apparently 18 spaces are Iost; in line 13, 4 syllables 
and apparently 20 spaces; in line 14, 5 syllables and 
an indeterminable number of spaces. In line 13, ce can 
be restored as cerf. Further restoration is for me im- 
possible and fortunately the lines appear to be mere 
embroidery. Line 27 has one syllable too many and en 
should be dropped; line 31 is one syllable short and 
une should be inserted between & and espée. In line 41 
there is hiatus between senty and 4. 
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De Spinnen, ou filer? n’ as-tu pas apperceu 
Que je manie encure & traicte vaillammant 
Les armes, & obtiens tes murs 

en combattant? 

Mais je voy bien que cest; je pense que 
vous estes 

Les femmes sans courage & sans 

viriles crestes, 

Entre lesquelles mon fil & fuseaux je tourne: 
Car aussy tost que sur vo re 
Vous fuyez comme un ce. 
Qui n’a de coeur, & qui de 
Allez, allez mocqueurs mocquez vous de 
vous mesmes 

Conuertissez-vous 4 Dieu & de voz 

faux themes. 

Tout heretique est grand mocqueur 

& brocardeur 


e molle 


De Dieu, & de son vray Prince, 

& tout mespriseur 

De la Maiesté, & superbe & orgueilleux 
Iusques a tant que Dieu le prosterne 

au bas creux 

Des enfers, auec son pere enflé Lucifer, 
Comme sainct Piérre & Sainct Iude 

nous vont tester. 

Orsus je vous permets; tirez de mon surnom 
Que je file fil, & pretens ainsy renom, 
Pourueu que mon filer vous tourne a 
deshonneur 

Ainsy quen auez eu deuant GROLL 

le bonheur, 

Ou vous jectastes en bas harnois, 

picques & lances 

Et monstrastes tremblants voz fuyantes 
esclanches. 

Regardez maintenant ma quenouille filante 
De l'Espaigne invincible entourée, 

& triumphante, 

Dont je tire maints dards, picques, & espée, 
Pour defence de la toison d’or bien formée, 
Pour l’'ancienne, vraye & saincte Religion 
Contre laquelle vous auez le coeur felon. 
Monstrez contre mes dards a cest 

heure voz forces 
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Et voyons si rompront des plaisirs 

les amorces 

Mes fortes mains, & coeur vigilant, & labeur, 
Voyons qui du combat emportera honneur. 
Mais que combattez-vous? ne voyez-vous 
que Dieu 

Et la fortune veult a qui il donne le jeu? 

Ie croy qu/auez assez bien senty a ce poinct 
Comme mon Espine. & fil vous 

enserre & poingd. 

Aduisez maintenant comme vostre doctrine 
Difforme, est reboutté de la gent 
Tridentine. 

Pourtant mettez-vous sur ceste pierre en vn 
Que la doctrine du Pape vous soit commun. 
Auec moy, & tous vrais Chrestiens 

en general, 

Et que ne descendez pas au lac infernal. 

Et laissez auec moy plustost voz mocqueries 
Et de vostre vil coeur meschantes railleries. 
Mon filer, ou Spinnen m’est venu 

(Dieu mercy) 

A gloire & honneur, & a grand los reuscy, 
Mais a vous a honte & vilaine ignominie, 
Qui a tout I’vniuers vostre infamie escrie. 


If Hercules, that great & valiant captain, 
Went to spinning from spindles the 
flax & the wool, 

He did this after he had subdued 

All monsters, & the God Maes, & had 
conquered men. 

Why, O foolish Dutchman, do you put 
on me this game 

Of “Spinnen,” or spinning? Have you 
not noticed 

That I still handle & valiantly use 
Arms, & take your walls by fighting? 
But I have a good idea what it is, 

I think that you are 

The women without courage & 
without male crests 

Among whom I twirl my thread 

and spindles; 


For as soon as upon you 


13 You flee like a stag soft 
14 Who has no heart and who........... 
15 Come, come mockers, make mock 
of yourselves, 
16 Turn yourselves to God, & from 
your false doctrines 
17 Every heretic is a great mocker & reviler 
18 Of God, & of his true Prince, 
& every despiser 
19 Of Majesty, both proud & haughty 
20 Until God casts him down to the 
lower depths 
21 Of Hell, with his arrogant father, Lucifer; 
22 As Saint Peter & Saint Jude will 
bear us witness. 
23 Go ahead, you have my permission, 
draw from my surname 
24 That I spin thread and so claim renown 
25 Provided that my spinning turns 
to your dishonor 
26 Just as in front of Groll, you had 
from it good luck 
27 When you threw down armor, 
pikes & lances, 
28 And showed in fear your fleeing shanks. 
29 Look now at my spinning distaff 
30 Supported by unconquerable Spain, 
& triumphant, 
31 Whence I draw many darts, pikes, 
& a sword 
32 Well fashioned for the defence of the 
Golden Fleece, 
33 For the ancient, true, & holy Religion 
34 Against which your hearts are sinful. 
35 Show your power now against my darts 
36 And let us see if the allurements of 
pleasures will break 
37 My strong hands, & watchful heart, & toil; 
38 Let us see who will carry off the honors 
from the fight. 
39 But why do you fight? Do you not 
see what God wills 
40 And Fortune to whom he gives the game? 
41 I think you have at this point sufficiently 
experienced 


42 How my thorn, & thread snare & prick you. 
43 Consider now how your warped doctrine 
44 Was disallowed by the people of Trent. 
45 Therefore place yourselves in unity 
upon this rock 
46 That you may share the doctrine of the Pope 
47 With me, & all true Christians everywhere 
48 And that you go not down to the lake below 
49 And leave off the sooner your 
mockeries of me 
50 And the naughty railings of your base heart 
51 My spinning, or “Spinnen” has (God be 
thanked) for me 
52 Come to glory & honor, & attained 
to great praise, 
53 But for you to shame & base disgrace 
54 Which shouts your infamy to all the world. 


In the next section of this paper, I will attempt 
to relate the five prints to the pertinent histori- 
cal events. 

IV 
It will be recalled that in 1606 the Spanish 
military commander in the Netherlands was 
Spinola.** One of his generals was Bucquoy. 





66. For general background I have used Motley’s 
works; for biographical and bibliographical matters, 
standard reference books; for specific details which bear 
on the argument, the works of contemporary writers: 
von Meteren, Grimestone, Grotius, Bentivoglio, Gius- 
tiniani, and Baudart. 

About a century ago, John Lothrop Motley (1814- 
1877) wrote what is still probably the best history of 
the Netherlands from the abdication of Charles V to 
the execution of John van Oldenbarneveld. This work 
is in three parts: (a) The Rise of the Dutch Republic 
(originally published in 1856); (b) The History of the 
United Netherlands (Vols. I and II originally published 
in 1861, Vols. III and IV in 1868); (c) The Life and 
Death of John of Barneveld, 1874. There have been 
a number of editions of these works. I have worked 
from the editions in my own library, i.e. (a) 3 vols. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1875, (b) Harper & 
Brothers, New York, Vol. I, 1876; II, 1870; III, 1876; 
IV, 1874; (c) 2 Vols. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1874. 

Book XV of the Historiae of Hugo Grotius’ Annales 
et Historiae de rebus Belgicis covers the year 1606. 
The Amsterdam edition of 1657 contains a most useful 
index, and extracts translated from it in Appendix 2 
will serve as an outline of the events of 1606 which 
are relevant to this paper. 
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Fic. 11. Ambrosius Spinola. Engraving by Pieter I 
de Jode from Guido Bentivoglio’s Las Guerras de 
Flandes, Antwerp, 1687. 


His opponents were Maurice and Frederick 
Henry of Nassau as well as their first cousin, 
Ernest Casimir of Nassau. Henry of Bouillon, 
hereditary Duke of Brunswick, had started a 
war against the city of Brunswick in 1605. It is 
with the events of 1606 and of the early part of 
1607 that we are here especially concerned. At 
the beginning of 1606 the exchequers of both 
sides were low, there was trouble in enrolling 
recruits, and both Spanish and Dutch were 
war-weary. 

The war between the Duke of Bouillon and 
the City of Brunswick requires a detailed treat- 
ment. The following is a condensed paraphrase 
of the account in Grotius (see Appendix 1, c, p. 
76 and Appendix 2, p. 77). In 1605 Bouillon de- 
cided to attack Brunswick in order to regain 
certain rights over the city which his ancestors 
had commuted or which had been extorted 
from them. The Duke collected troops under 
the pretext that he feared that Spinola (Fig. 11) 
would cross the Rhine, and then attacked the 
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Fic. 12. Maurice of Nassau. Anonymous engrav- 
ing from Edward Grimestone’s A General Historie 
of The Netherlands, London, 1627. 


city. His first attempts failed and though he 
was joined by Christian IV, winter put a stop 
to the siege. Early in 1606, having become em- 
broiled with Henry IV he wrote to the States 
General asking for troops and for Ernest Casi- 
mir to act as his Commander at Brunswick. 
The States General hesitated, but gave Ernest 
Casimir permission to go ahead if he wished. 
He went, the war was resumed but now the 
Hanseatic League sent troops to the aid of 
Brunswick. There was a stalemate and (I now 
translate) “neither side being able to bear the 
expense, the authority of the Emperor came to 
their aid and they were ordered to settle the 
matter at law so that they seemed to lay down 
their arms of their own will and through respect 
for the laws rather than forced thereto.” 

From van Meteren a number of details may 
be added. Brunswick was a large and strong 
city, capital of Saxony, and a member of the 
Hanseatic League which it had joined in 1591. 
Bouillon attacked October 16, 1605 and was 


joined by Christian IV on December 10, 1605. 
The citizens complained to the Emperor and 
appealed to the League (f. 584R1). Grotius says 
that the Estates General permitted Ernest Casi- 
mir to go, van Meteren that they sent him, hop- 
ing that the war would be short and that he 
would bring troops back with him. He left on 
February 18, 1606, with officers and technicians. 
The siege was broken on March 16th. The 
Hanseatic army from Luebeck, Hamburg, Bre- 
men, etc. arrived and reopened hostilities. The 
Duke wished to continue the fight but the 
Emperor's orders of May 22nd were so strict 
that both sides quit and most of the troops were 
discharged (f. 584V1). 

During the first half of 1606 Bucquoy did 
nothing of note, but Ernest Casimir, by enter- 
ing the war against Brunswick, not only hin- 
dered the Dutch from raising levies in Ger- 
many but might even be considered to have 











Fic. 13. Ernest Casimir of Nassau. Engraving by 
H. Jacopsen from Emanuel van Meteren’s L’His- 
torie des Pays-Bas, Amsterdam, 1618. 





aided the Spanish. Thus Ernest Casimir’s in- 
volvement in the war with the Hansa was 
“Opportunity” for the Spaniards. The above 
outline-account of the war at Brunswick shows 
also that during the first 5 or 6 months of 
1606 a Hanseatic War represented an oppor- 
tunity for the Spaniards and consequently Spi- 
nola is represented in the prints as sitting and 
spinning weapons and saying to Maurice (Fig. 
12) “Collect these weapons if you can or be off; 
you see how I without bestirring myself have 
Opportunity bringing cities to the King.” Ansa 
is then both the Hanseatic League and Oppor- 
tunity. From this it follows that the figure pull- 
ing Ansa by the hair toward the Spanish Crown 
is not Bucquoy (as Muller suggested), but 
Ernest Casimir. The few portraits of Bucquoy 
and Ernest Casimir known to me confirm this 
identification (Figs. 13 and 14). Futhermore, he 
is shown putting behind him a reel of weapons 





- msdoT VHS A a 
Fic. 14. Count of Bucquoy. Engraving by Pieter I 


de Jode from Guido Bentivoglio’s Las Guerras de 
Flandes, Antwerp, 1687. 
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Fic. 15. View of Groll, from Guillaume Baudart’s Les Guerres de Nassau, Amsterdam, 


1616. 


with the motto Collige Tela. Here history and 

iconography make the same identification. 
Spinola at the very end of 1605®* or the be- 

ginning of 1606 left the Netherlands for Spain 


67. For the portraits of Ambrogio Spinola, Bucquoy, 
Ernest Casimir of Nassau, Maurice of Nassau, and 
Frederick Henry of Nassau compare for example, the 
literature cited in Appendix 1. For portraits of the 
Princes of Nassau cf. A. Hollema, Prins Maurits, Assen, 
1949; J. G. van Gelder, Dutch Drawings and Prints, 
New York, 1959, No. 43; H. Havard, Michiel van 
Mierevelt, Paris, n.d. 


68. Bentivoglio (Eng. tr. p. 425) says “Spinola de- 
parted the very latter end of the year.” Van Meteren 
(f. 582V2) says that Spinola departed in January. The 
1609 edition of Grimestone (p. 1353) gives the date as 
January 1; the 1627 edition (p. 1212) gives January 5. 
Spinola delayed in Spain and, returning to Brussels 
by way of Genoa, fell sick of a fever, and did not 
arrive till June 1 (Bentivoglio, Eng. tr. p. 425). Accord- 
ing to van Meteren (f. 593R1) Spinola’s return was 
the end of May. 
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and returned in late May or early June of 1606. 
Van Meteren (f. 583R2) relates the divided 
counsel of the Dutch as to the conduct of the 
war. During the first 5 months of 1606 neither 
side had much success in raising troops and no 
military actions of consequence took place. 
During June neither side took the field in force. 

Here it should be noted that in print A the 
city under the Lion’s paw and surrounded by 
water was not Groll, as Muller suggested, but 
Rheinberg (Fig. 15). In Baudart No. 273 (Fig. 
16) is a plan of Rheinberg which shows that 
city’s island fort. Underneath are these lines: 


Spinola follows up this victory (i. e. the cap- 
ture of Groll) 

And rejoices in triumphs, surrounding strong 
Rheinberg with 
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Fic. 16. View of Rheinberg, from Guillaume Baudart’s Les Guerres de Nassau, Am- 


sterdam, 1616. 


His warlike soldiery. First with armed might 
but much bloodshed 

He overcomes the fortress which the Rhine 
laves and surrounds (my italics). 

On this basis it appears far more likely that 
Rheinberg is the city represented, and not 
Groll which was only surrounded by a moat. 

Spinola finally succeeded in raising troops 
and assembled them about the beginning of 
July 1606 (Bentivoglio, Eng. tr. p. 426). There- 
after on the following dates occurred the fol- 
lowing events which are pertinent to the prints: 

July 10, Spinola left the Rhine (van Meteren, 
f. 593R1 and 2). 

July 23, he took Lochem (ibid. f. 593V2). 

August 14, he took Groll (ibid. f. 594R1). 

(Meantime the Dutch had raised troops, but 
were waging a defensive war.) 


August 22, Bucquoy beleaguered Rheinberg 
(ibid. £. 594V1). 

September 26, Maurice was visited in his 
camp by deputies of the Estates who urged 
upon him the relief of Rheinberg (ibid. f. 
595R1). 

October 2, Rheinberg surrendered (ibid. f. 
595V2). 

October 30, Maurice laid siege to Groll. Spi- 
nola marched to its relief (ibid. f. 596R1). 

November 10, Maurice raised the siege and 
retreated (ibid. f. 596R2). 

November 25, He went into winter quarters 
(ibid. f. 596V1). 

The foregoing account of events in 1606 leads 
to the following conclusions as to the dates of 
the five prints (Figs. 6-10). 

1. B 1 (Fig. 8) came first in the series and 
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was a print substantially like the engraved por- 
tion of B (Fig. 7) but with the Latin hexameters 
printed (not engraved). It clearly refers to the 
posture of affairs between February 18, the 
date of Ernest Casimir’s departure, and the be- 
ginning of July. Further, it has little meaning, 
unless it was issued long enough after Spinola’s 
arrival in Brussels (the end of May or the first 
of June) for the jibe about his inactivity to have 
point. Therefore I date it in the latter part of 
June 1606. 


2. C (Fig. 9) is the Spanish reply to B 1 and 
the first part of the added 16 elegiac verses can 
only apply to the situation before the capture 
of Lochem. (“. . . I soon return the stints to you 
and they please you not.”) Accordingly it is to 
be dated early in July, or at the earliest at the 
very end of June 1606. 


3. A 1 (Fig. 10), i. e. the figurative scene and 
the Latin elegiacs of A, repeats with minor 
changes and with the addition of the insert 
print, the print of B 1. The Latin verses describ- 
ing this print bring the situation up to date. 
They must refer to a date after July 23, the 
capture of Lochem (“Fortune . . . presents cities 
to you...”). They also in part answer C. The 
print shows the (Dutch) Lion still holding his 
paw on Rheinberg, which means that it must 
be after August 22 and before October 2, the 
capture of Rheinberg. Since it is critical of the 
Nassaus (“...treading gingerly... and con- 
sider flight”), and the deputies visited Maurice 
on September 26 to urge on him the relief of 
Rheinberg, and since the island fort fell before 
the city (Baudart No. 273, Munimen primum 
etc.) A 1 can, therefore, with much probability 
be dated in the last week of September 1606. 


4. A (Fig. 6) requires somewhat fuller treat- 
ment. It represents a reworking and reprint of 
A 1. The Latin heading and the German para- 
phrase are probably additions and the German 
heading is almost certainly an addition. The 
print bears the date 1607, but as has been 
shown, it depicts the situation in the early au- 
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tumn of 1606. At this point I quote from Mon- 
mouth’s translation of Bentivoglio (p. 425): 

“Now came in the next year of 1606, memo- 
rable for that it was the last for that time, in 
which after so long and bitter a war, the Flan- 
ders forces went into the field. For in the ensu- 
ing year the Treaty of Truce began, which was 
afterward concluded for twelve years.” 

Maurice was suspicious of the peace negoti- 
ations and opposed them. Bentivoglio (Eng. tr. 
p. 442) quotes Maurice as saying “did I not 
think that these procedings were but mere 
couzenages .. .” Again concerning a later 
phrase of the negotiations he wrote (p. 453): 
“These reasons against the above named clause, 
and many others against the truce in general, 
were exaggerated by Maldereo, or rather 
through his mouth by Count Maurice who la- 
bored by all others means, and used all his 
industry that this Treaty of Truce might prove 
vain, as the other of peace had done, the same 
things were scattered abroad by his followers 
giving out many printed papers, not owned by 
any ... There is a discussion of this propa- 
ganda in Motley. This suspicion and propa- 
ganda continued into the next year as is shown 
by two medals (Nos. 114 and 115) published by 
LeClerc®® which bear the legend: Equo ne 
credite Teucro. 

The adaptation and reissue of earlier prints, 
medals, and statements was common at this 
period of Dutch History. Muller mentions it 
under No. 1247 and No. 1248, and it will be 
clear to anyone who examines the medals pub- 
lished by LeClerc. Further, A is dated 1607, 
but as has been shown deals with the situation 
in the late summer and early fall of 1606. The 
explanation lies in the phrase “bedekter weis” 
in the German heading; i. e. the reader can see 
in veiled manner the state of the war. In other 
words as Spinola’s inaction in B 1 was but a 


69. H. LeClerc, Histoire des provinces-unis des Pays 


Bas, Vol. I (avec les principales medailles), Amsterdam, 
1723. 


deceitful cover for his coming activities, so his 
talk and inaction early in 1607 were but cover 
for a coming campaign against which A was a 
warning. This interpretation of A is, I think, 
confirmed at least partly by two facts. First the 
German heading is clear while the Latin head- 
ing is so clumsy that it appears to be a bad 
translation of the German. Second, the last 6 
lines of the elegiacs look like an addition to 
bring the Latin poem up to date. At any rate 
they fit 1607 better than they do 1606. There- 
fore the probable date of A is early in 1607. 

5. B (Fig. 7) is stated by Muller to be an 
imitation of A. This, as has been shown, is not 
correct. But Muller, I feel sure, is right in call- 
ing it an answer. It starts with a copy of B 1. 
Then comes the Latin dedication which is 
without special interest here. Next come the 
elegiacs of C, which originally answered B 1. 
Finally the German and French paraphrases 
not only paraphrase the Latin, but add the 
references to Maurice's flight from Groll on 
November 10, 1606, and, as fitted the peace 
negotiations, elaborate and turn into a plea 
Spinola’s statement in the last 2 Latin couplets. 
B is, accordingly, to be dated with much prob- 
ability during the first part of 1607. 

I have now examined and analyzed the two 
extant prints. By study of the prints themselves 
and of the verses beneath them and by reading 
both prints and verses against the history of the 
years 1605, 1606, and 1607, it is clear, at least 
to me, that 3 other prints with verses must be 
assumed. These have been reconstructed and 
dated. 

The engravers of the prints, the authors of 
the verses, the printers of both verses and 
prints, and the places where they were printed 
are, in spite of diligent investigation, Vnsern 
Sinnen ganz vnbekandt. I believe, however, 
that the engravings were made in the Low 
Countries and, as has been stated, there is some 
reason for thinking that the German para- 
phrase in B was done by a person speaking 
Low German. 


V 

In spite of the wealth of evidence uncovered 
through a detailed examination of the prints, 
the precise dating of the Humpen remains un- 
solved though one can reckon with relative 
confidence that the painter was of the Low 
Countries. On the face of it one would assume 
that it had been produced around 1606. This 
was originally my opinion and remains the 
opinion of the editors of the Journal. However, 
for reasons which will be given below, I be- 
lieve that it should be dated in 1627 or shortly 
thereafter. 

Between 1607 and 1621 there seems to be no 
occasion when its making would have been 
fitting. But after the outbreak of the new war, 
there is one occasion—the capture of Groll by 
Frederick Henry in August 1627—when its con- 
triving would have been quite suitable. The 
evidence to back this statement, unlike the 
many bits of direct and specific evidence in re- 
gard to the prints, is entirely circumstantial, 
but, by its cumulation, none the less, to me at 
least, convincing. 

On the Humpen itself, following of course 
the print which served as a model, i. e. B 1, or, 
less probably, the engraved portion of B, the 
only person showing useful and desirable ac- 
tivity is Frederick Henry. The scene could 
therefore be considered complimentary to him. 

Groll had changed hands several times in the 
war which ended in 1606. Spinola had captured 
it in August of that year, and when Maurice 
tried to retake it in the fall, and then fled at the 
approach of Spinola and his army, this flight 
was particularly galling to the United Prov- 
inces. It was the final land-action of the war in 
the Netherlands, and Spinola’s remarks about 
Maurice’s flight were very biting, as they are 
recorded in the German and French poems on 
the print which I have called B. 

Maurice died in 1625, and Frederick Henry 
succeeded to his position. Frederick Henry's 
first exploit was the capture of Groll on August 
20, 1627. He spent a whole month there—and 
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having put his army in winter quarters returned 
to The Hague where he was. received with 
great applause. Thus Frederick Henry in 1627 
salved a wound to Dutch pride which had been 
received in 1606 and which had doubtless ran- 
kled ever since. 

That the recapture of Groll was considered 
an event of prime importance is evidenced by 
publications such as Grotius’ monograph Grol- 
lae Obsidio, A° 1627, which was published in 
Amsterdam in 1629; by the publication of a re- 
markable sonnet by P. C. Hoofd which starts 
“Madrilsche Geryon;” by the striking of special 
medals, such as LeClerc’s numbers CXXXI, 
and CXXXV; and by a print of 1632 in the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam which celebrates 
the victories of Frederick Henry. Barring yet 
uncovered evidence it might not be too fanci- 


ful to suggest adding the Corning Humpen to 
this list. 


APPENDIX 1 


I have used editions in the Rutgers University 
Library, except for those marked G.S. (The 
Gardiner Sage Library of the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary). 

(a) Emanuel van Meteren (1537-1612) was 
a Dutch merchant and long-time resident of 
London where he died. He wrote a diffuse and 
partisan, but most useful and interesting his- 
tory. The first edition appeared some years be- 
fore his death and from time to time he brought 
it up to date. He usually wrote in Flemish, but 
one edition (or part of one edition) was in Lat- 
in. There have been a number of editions of 
his work, some continued by a later hand and 
several translations. L’Histoire des Pay-bas 
D’Emanuel de Meteren . . . enrichi de pres de 
cent pourtraits des principaux Seigneurs des- 
quels il est fait mention en ceste Histoire. Tra- 
duit de Flamend en Francoys par IDL Haye 
..., Amsterdam, 1618 (G.S.). There is a trans- 
lation into Hochteutsch consisting of 1102 
pages plus index which carries the story 
through 1598 and was published in 1614. The 
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long German title starts Eigentlich un volko- 
mene Historische beschreibung des Niderlan- 
dischen Kriegs, etc. (G.S.). For the text I have 
used the French translation, for illustrations 
both the French and the German. The only 
other copy of van Meteren’s work which I have 
seen is the extremely rare Flemish edition of 
1611, 2 vols. in the Princeton University Li- 
brary. 

(b) In 1609 Adam Islip printed in London 
Edward Grimestone’s A General History of the 
Netherlands, etc. In 1627 the same publisher 
brought out A General Historie of the Nether- 
lands, newly revised, corrected, and supplied 
with sundrie necessarie observations omitted 
in the first impression, by Ed. Grimstone ser- 
geaunt at armes, continued from the yeare 
1608 till the yeare of our Lord 1627 by William 
Cross, Ms. of Arts, etc. Two observations are in 
order. First, the author’s name is spelled Grime- 
ston, Grimstone, and Grimestone. Second, these 
volumes also are handsomely illustrated. 
Though the Thieme-Becker, in the article on 
Cristoffel van Sichem, states that his engravings 
appear “in d. engl. Uebersetzung von van 
Meteren London 1608” (recte 1609), it appears 
that Grimestone’s work while quite dependent 
on van Meteren should not be called a trans- 
lation. In the 1627 ed. in the section “The 
Translator to the Reader” the work is specifi- 
cally called “a compilation.” 

(c) Hugo Grotius (1583-1645) classicist, jur- 
ist, man of affairs, and historian left unpub- 
lished at his death his Annales et Historiae de 
Rebus Belgicis. This work was first published 
in 1657 at Amsterdam. Translations were made 
into French in 1662 and into English in 1665. 
These translations I have not seen. I own a 
copy of the Dutch translation which was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1681 and which con- 
tains additional matter. The title reads in part 
as follows: Nederlandtsche Jaerboeken en His- 
torien (1555 to 1609) met de Belegering der 
Stadt Grol..... ee 

(d) Guido Cardinal Bentivoglio (1579-1644) 



































was papal secretary to Clement VIII, nuncio to 
Flanders and to France. He became archbishop 
of Rodi in 1607 and Cardinal in 1621. In the 
Rutgers University Library is a nice copy of his 
Historia della Guerra di Fiandra, Venice, 1661. 
There were various editions of this work. Two 
translations are of special interest: the Spanish 
and the English. The Rutgers Library has a re- 
print of the Spanish version dated Amberes, 
1687. The chief interest of this edition is in the 
portraits. In 1654 Humphrey Moseley, London, 
brought out The Compleat History of the 
Warrs of Flanders: written in Italian by the 
Learned and Famous Cardinall Bentivoglio: 
Englished by the Right Honorable Henry Earle 
of Monmouth. The whole work illustrated with 
many Figures of the chief parsonages men- 
tioned in the History. Bound with this is Mon- 
mouth’s translation of Bentivoglio’s Historical 
Relations . . . (1652). 

(e) Pompeo Giustiniani (1569-1616) de Con- 
siglio di Guerra . . . & maestro di Campo di 
Fanteria Italiana wrote 6 books Delle Guerre 
di Fiandra. In the Venetian reprint of 1612 - 
the first edition appears to have been issued at 
Brussels in 1609 — Book V treats of the year 
1606 but in the margins the dates are erroneous- 
ly given as 1605. 

(f) Guillaume Baudart (1565-1640) wrote 
Les Guerres de Nassau which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1616. It contains about 285 en- 
gravings of scenes, sieges, persons, etc. So far 
as I know the engravings are anonymous. Most 
of them have 4 line Latin hexameter de- 
scriptions below them. There is a copy of this 


book at Harvard and the Rutgers Library pro- 
cured for me a microfilm of the engravings and 
verses. There is also a Latin version of this 
work: Wilhelmus Baudartius, Polemographia, 
Amsterdam, 1622. I have not succeeded in lo- 
cating a copy of the latter book. 


APPENDIX 2 

Hugo Grotius, Annales et Historiae de Rebus 

Belgicis, Book XV (see p. 70). 

p. 476 Spinola with difficulty obtains from 
Philip pay for his soldiers. 

p. 477 The Estates General content to guard 
their boundaries; i. e. they decide on a 
defensive war. 

p.477 The war which started between Henry 
and Bouillon is settled. 

p- 478 The quarrels between the Brunswickers 
& their Duke are composed. 

p- 479 James exacts a new oath from his sub- 
jects. 

p.- 479 Serious dissensions between the Pope 
and the Venetians. 

p- 483 Bucquoy is ordered to cross with his 
army into Dutch territory. 

p. 484 Lochem surrenders to Spinola. 

p- 485 Spinola, after trying in vain a siege of 
Swolle, lays upon himself the storming 
of Groll, upon Bucquoy the storming of 
Nimegen. After the capture of Groll he 
besieges Rheinberg. 

p. 487 Rheinberg surrenders. 

p. 488 Ernest of Nassau reduces Lochem. 

p. 489 At the approach of Spinola the Prince 
(i. e. Maurice) raises the siege of Groll. 
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Fic. 1. Bottle excavated at Jamestown, Virginia. England, 1650-1665. H. 8%” (21.5 
cm). Compare No. 5 of seal series. 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
GLASS WINE BOTTLES AND SEALS 
EXCAVATED AT JAMESTOWN 


J. Paut Hupson 


URING archaeological excavations at 
1) Jamestown, Viriginia, by the National 
Park Service,’ over 20,000 fragments 
from discarded seventeenth century English 
glass wine” bottles were recovered. Quite a few 
could be pieced together to complete bottles 
(Figs. 1-3). Three bottles have been found in- 
tact. Practically every site excavated which was 
occupied by English settlers during the second 
half of the century produced an abundance of 
broken bottle glass while such material was 
not found at sites abandoned before 1650. This 
appears to substantiate documentary evidence 
that glass wine bottles were not made in Eng- 
land much earlier than the middle of the cen- 
tury.® 
With the large mass of seventeenth century 
fragments were found 104 glass bottle seals, 


1. The major archaeological excavations at James- 
town were undertaken by the National Park Service, 
United States Department of the Interior, in 1934- 
1941, and again in 1954-1956. 

2. While contemporary records reveal that English 
glass wine bottles of the 1650-1700 period often held 
beverages other than wine (especially beer and ale), it 
is believed that the majority of bottles shipped to Vir- 
ginia during this period were filled with wine. 

3. For a general discussion on English bottles, see 
Mr. Noel Hume’s article in this Journal. 


representing 34 different types. Considering 
the vast number of fragments, 104 seals is a 
relatively small number. This fact may indicate 
that only a few Jamestown colonists who 
ordered wine from the mother country could 
afford to have seals stamped on their bottles. 
None of the seals bear a date nor can any be 
identified with a seventeenth century Virginian 
tavern. 

All glass found at Jamestown appears to 
have been made in English bottle houses.‘ Al- 
though glass was made at Jamestown on two 
occasions, first in 1608-1609 and again in 1621- 
1624, archaeological excavations made at the 
glasshouse site revealed that no wine bottles 
seem to have been made in the factory at such 
early periods.® 

The earliest English glass wine bottles had 
bulbous or onion-shaped bodies, tall necks, 
narrow bases, and low basal “kick ups.” The 
bottle shown in Fig. 1 — found near Virginia’s 
first statehouse —is a good example of this 
type. It was probably made about 1650-1665. 


4. The fragments are generally green, varying in col- 
or from light olive-green to dark green. 


5. J. C. Harrington, Glassmaking at Jamestown, 
Richmond, 1953. 
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Fic. 2. View of storage of frag- 
ments at Jamestown. 


The period between about 1665 and 1700 wit- 
nessed a gradual change of the bottle shape. 
The bodies became more squat and the necks 
much shorter. The over-all height decreased 
while the basal “kick” increased. At the end of 
the century the formerly pronounced shoulder 
was made round (Fig. 4); the series of drawings 
in Mr. Noél Hume’s paper in this Journal illus- 
trate the whole development. 

Eighteen bottles of the period from 1665- 
1685 unearthed at Jamestown have been recon- 
structed from numerous broken fragments. Of 
the period from 1685-1700, twelve specimens 
were found that could be reconstructed. 

Contemporary records reveal that many 
kinds of wines were used in England during 
the seventeenth century: muscadine, Rhenish, 
malmsey, red, claret, Canary, tent, Malaga, 
Florence, Navarre, white, “sweet wines,” sack 
(sherry or other white wines),* “shampaigne 
wyne, and many others. The latter (cham- 
pagne) was listed as early as 1666. It is believed 





6. The first Jamestown colonists brought sack and 
aqua vitae to the New World. On May 24, 1607, an 
Indian chieftain was given a drink of sack: “King 
Pawatah with some of his people satt with us, brought 
of his dyet, and we fed familiarly without sitting in his 
state as before; he eat very freshly of our meat, Dranck 
of our beere, Aquavite and Sack.” Capt. John Smith .. . 
Works, Edward Arber (ed.), Birmingham, 1885, p. XIV. 
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that most of these vintages were imported by 
the Jamestown colonists, although the Virgin- 
ians made good wines from native grapes as 
well as from grape vines which had been trans- 
planted to the New World from England, the 
Mediterranean countries, and elsewhere. Be- 
sides wines, aqua vitae, cider, and beer were 
listed in early shipping records, and as early as 
1618 “10 Barrals of Good Whiskie” were 
shipped to Virginia.” 


Seventeenth Century Seals Found at 
Jamestown 


As mentioned above, 104 seals of the seven- 
teenth century have been excavated at James- 
town.’ In the following the 34 different types 
represented will be described.® 


7. Susan Myra Kingsbury (ed.), The Records of The 
Virginia Company of London, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1933, Vol. III, p. 98. 

8. The eight bottle seals of the 18th cen. found at 


Jamestown will not be discussed in this article. 


9. Photographs of bottles and seals were taken by 
Thomas L. Williams. Worth Bailey executed the ren- 
derings of seal Nos. 22, 26, 30, 31 and 32; Sidney E. 
King executed the rendering of the seal No. 16. The 
writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Ivor Noél Hume, who 
gave invaluable assistance in describing and dating 
many glass wine bottles and glass seals in the James- 
town collection. 











Fic. 3. Group of English bottles of about 1670-1690 excavated at Jamestown. 





Fic. 4. Bottles excavated at Jamestown illustrating the evolution in shape during the second half of the 17th 
century. 
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1. H. A. THE KINGS BAGNIO 


One seal. May have belonged to Henry Ames, 
keeper of a bathing establishment in London. 
Owner at Jamestown unknown. Probably 1685- 
1688. D. about 1%” (4.1 cm). 


2.%B 


Five seals. Seals may be of the Rev. James Blair, 
who emigrated to Virginia in 1685. In 1694 Dr. 
Blair became rector of the Anglican church at 
Jamestown. He was one of the founders of the 
College of William and Mary and was its first presi- 
dent. In 1710 he became rector of Bruton Parish 
Church in Williamsburg. The initials, however, 
may also refer to either John Barber, or his son, 
John Barber, Jr. John Barber, Sr. purchased land 
at Jamestown as early as 1656. Found in 1650-1695 
context. Average D. 1%” (3.8 cm). 


3. WB 


One seal. Letters are on separate matrices. May 
have belonged to Sir William Berkeley, Royal Gov- 
ernor of Virginia from 1641 to 1652, and again 
from 1666 until his death in 1677; or to William 
Brown or William Briscoe, as both men owned 
land at Jamestown during the last quarter of the 
17th cen. About 1650-1700. D. 1%” (3.2 cm). 


4,.RE 


One seal. Owner unknown. Probably last quarter 
of the 17th cen. D. about 2%” (5.4 cm). 


5. Three feathers and incomplete name 
:. Saree PH.” 


On only complete bottle found at Jamestown bear- 
ing a seal. Owner unknown. D. 1%” (3.8 cm). See 
Fig. 1. 


6. EG 


One seal. Letters are on separate matrices. Owner 
unknown. About 1680-1690. D. 1%” (2.8 cm). 


7. H G with thick “G” 


8. H G with thin “G” 


Twenty-two “HG” seals, 14 with thick G’s and 8 
with thin G’s, indicating that two dies were used. 
Probably Henry Gawler who lived at Jamestown 
around 1683. Probably 1675-1700. Average D. 1%” 
(4.5 cm). 


10. 





9. E H flanking a bell 


Two seals. Appear to be English tavern seals. Prob- 
ably 1660-1680. Average D. 1%” (3.8 cm). 


10. H H with short letters 


11. H H with long letters 


Thirty “HH” seals, each with a star above and be- 
low the letters, 18 with short letters, 12 with long 
letters. Probably Henry Hartwell, author, clerk of 
the Virginia Assembly, and one of the founders of 
the College of William and Mary; he lived and 
worked at Jamestown for many years, and owned a 
house there from 1689 until 1695. Probably last 
quarter of the 17th cen. Average D. 1%” (4.5 cm). 


12. G L with a diamond between the letters. 
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18. G L with a diamond between the letters 
and a star below the diamond. 


14. G L with a diamond between the letters, a 
star below the diamond, and two accent 
marks above the letters. 


One of each. May have belonged to George Lee 
who purchased three-fourths of an acre of land at 
Jamestown in 1683. Probably 1675-1700. D. 1%”- 
1%” (3.5-4.5 cm). 


iF 
15. H E 
One seal. Initials of a man and his wife (“HL” and 
“EL”). Owner unknown, although Ludwells, Lees, 
and Lytefoots owned land at or near Jamestown 


during the 17th cen. Probably last quarter of the 
17th cen. D. 1%” (3.8 cm). 


16. R M 


One incomplete seal. Letters are on separate mat- 
rices. Owner unknown. Probably 1650-1675. Seal 
heavily corroded. Drawing represents an approxi- 
mation of the original letters. 





17. F N with reversed “|” and a cross above 
the initials. 


18. F N with a star above the initials. 


Five examples of No. 17, one of No. 18. It is be- 
lieved that the “FN” seals belonged to Sir Francis 
Nicholson, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia from 
1690 to 1705. After the statehouse burned at 
Jamestown in 1698, Nicholson recommended that 
the capital of the colony be removed to Middle 
Plantation (Williamsburg), a move which was 
made a year later. Thus Jamestown was aban- 
doned as the seat of government of Virginia after 
92 years. Probably last quarter of the 17th cen. 
D. 1%’-1%” (4.1-4.5 cm). 


19.1 R 


One seal. Letters are on separate matrices. Owner 
unknown. Size of seal and style of lettering indi- 
cate a date between 1650 and 1665. D. 1%” (3.8 
cm). 


20. TR 


One seal. Letters are on separate matrices. Owner 


unknown, although the seal was found near prop- 
erty owned by Thomas Rably in 1678. Over-all 
appearance of the seal suggests a date of about 
1660-1680. D. 1%” (3.8 cm). 


21. Human Figure and Ramtsea II 


One seal. Owner unknown. The seal bears the 
name “Ramtsea” and the outline of a figure re- 
sembling a person’s head and shoulders. The fig- 
ure is almost illegible, although it may be that of 
a knight in armor or possibly a mummy in a coffin. 
(Could the name “Ramtsea II” refer to Rameses II, 
the Egyptian Pharaoh, and was there a tavern in 
England during the 17th cen. bearing this name?) 
Found near a brick foundation of ca. 1660-1700. 
D. 1%” (4.2 cm). 


22. H TVRNER AT THE [VINE] around 
cluster of grapes. 

One seal. Probably from an English tavern bottle, 

or one belonging to a merchant. “The Vine” was a 

familiar tavern name. Probably last quarter of the 

17th cen. D. about 1%” (4.5 cm). 
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23. G W 


One seal. Letters on separate matrices. Owner un- 
known. About third quarter of the 17th cen. D. 1%” 
(3.5 cm). 


24. R W 


One seal. Letters on separate matrices. Owner: 
Ralph Wormeley (?). A few years ago two glass 
wine bottles of about 1650-1665 were found in 
London, both bearing an “RW” seal identical to 
the one recovered at Jamestown. Ivor Noé] Hume 
is of the opinion that these seals belonged to a 
Virginia colonist named Ralph Wormeley who 
died in 1652 (“A Seventeenth-Century Virginian’s 
Seal: Detective Story in Glass,” Antiques, Septem- 
ber 1957, pp. 244-245). About 1650-1660. D. ca. 
13%” (3.4 cm). 


25. LK encircled by a beaded frame 


One seal. Perhaps a merchant’s seal. About late 
17th-early 18th cen. D. 1%” (4.8 cm). 


JB 
26. A 


One seal. Owner unknown. The letters possibly 
represent a merchant’s mark or the initials of a 
Virginian colonist. Probably late 17th cen. D. 1%” 
(4.5 cm). 


4B 
97. XX 
Ten seals. Possibly a merchant’s mark. The major- 
ity of the seals were recovered on land owned by 
Robert Beverley (who acquired 3 acres of land at 
Jamestown in 1694), a prominent Virginia colo- 
nist and author of The History and Present State 
of Virginia. About 1675-1700. Average D. about 
1%” (3.4 cm). 


28. ISB 


Two seals. Owner unknown. Probably 1660-1690. 
D. about 1%” (4.2 cm). 


F 
9. P 
X X 
One seal, unearthed near foundations of a building 
of about 1675-1700. Owner unknown (letters seem 
to be variation of a merchant’s mark). About 1675- 
1700. D. 1%” (4.2 cm). 


30. A W over a merchant's mark. 

Three seals. A rather unique variation of a mer- 
chant’s mark. Owner unknown. The seals were 
found near foundations of about 1650-1675. Aver- 
age size 2” by 2%” (5.0 by 5.7 cm). 
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31. Armorial seal: a crest and shield of arms, 
with arrows and a chevron having five 
stars. 

Two seals. Owner unknown. Excavated near foun- 


dations of a building of about 1660-1700. D. ca. 
1%” (4.5 cm). 


32. Armorial seal: shield of arms with crest 
over helm, shield bearing an eagle with 
outstretched wings. 


One seal. Owner unknown. Probably second half 


of the 17th cen. D. 1%” (4.2 cm). 


33. Armorial seal: a shield of arms bearing a 
lion rampant. 


One seal. Owner unknown. Found near a site of 
about 1660-1690. D. 1%” (4.5 cm). 


34. Armorial seal (about two-thirds complete): 
a dragon or fabulous beast. 


One seal. Owner unknown. Probably last quarter 
of the 17th cen. D. about 1%” (3.8 cm). 
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Fic. 1. Bottle with seal of John Greenhow. England, 1769. H. 
11%” (29.5 cm). Colonial Williamsburg. 





THE GLASS WINE BOTTLE 
IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA 


Ivor Nok, HuME 


ny study of bottles in Colonial Virginia’ 
must inevitably concern itself first and 
foremost with the history of bottles 

and bottle making in England, for most of them 
stemmed from that source. Furthermore, the 
history of English bottles is firmly wedded to 
the history of English glass-making in general, 
window glass and bottles being among the first 
items to have been produced. It is unnecessary 
here to discuss the rise of glass bottle making 
within the Roman Empire, and whether or not 





1. The following paper is a condensation of the re- 
search report, Beverage Bottles in Colonial Virginia, 
prepared by the writer for the Department of Archi- 
tecture of Colonial Williamsburg in 1956. The author 
is indebted to Colonial Williamsburg for permission to 
publish this abridgement and to those members of its 
staff who assisted in the preparation of the original re- 
port; to those land-owners, collectors, curators and 
officers of the United States National Park Service who 
so generously made other Virginia material available 
for study; and to the Librarian of the Guildhall Li- 
brary, of the Corporation of London, as well as to the 
— English curators and collectors who provided 
similar facilities. 

The purpose of preparing the original report was to 
enable the evolution of the wine bottle to re its place 
as one of the tools essential to the archaeologist work- 
ing on colonial sites. Dating evidence for the illustrated 
type series was derived from previous archaeological 
excavations both in America and in England, from con- 
temporary prints, paintings and drawings, and from a 
study of surviving bottles bearing dated seals. 


bottles were made in Britain at that time, or to 
explore the rather dismal survival of bottle 
making in post-Roman Europe.” These matters 
have been explored by numerous writers as, 
indeed, has the rise of the glass industry in the 
English Weald, south of London, in the thir- 
teenth century.* 

However, the products of the mediaeval Eng- 
lish glassmakers did have their influence on 
bottle shapes in the first half of the seventeenth 
century and thus influenced glassworkers at 
Jamestown and the taste of the early colonists 
who acquired bottles from England. Unfortu- 
nately, our knowledge of the early Wealden 
products‘ is slender, relying on a few refer- 
ences, a large number of excavated fragments 





2. W. B. Honey, Glass, London, 1946, pp. 26-28. 
W. A. Thorpe, English Glass, 2nd ed., London, 1949, 
pp. 5-6, Pl. II. Alan Warhurst, “The Jutish Cemetery 
at Lyminge,” Archaeologia Cantiana, LXIX, Kent Ar- 
chaeological Society, 1955, pp. 12, 37-38, Pls. IIIa and 
VI. D. B. Harden, “Glass Vessels in Britain and Ireland, 
A.D. 400-1000,” Dark-Age Britain, London, 1956, pp. 
132 ff. 

3. Thorpe, op. cit., Chap. II. 


4. S. E. Winbolt, Wealden Glass, Hove, 1933. Much 
of the Winbolt material is in the collection of the Sur- 
rey Archaeological Society in the Guildford Museum, 
Surrey, England, as also are Wealden fragments found 
by other students and collectors. More Winbolt materi- 
al is in the Haslemere Museum. 
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possessing dubious stratification and one book 
summarizing the evidence. The fact that most 
of the fragments were excavated by the author 
of the book means that though both artifacts 
and text are complementary, one does not satis- 
factorily supplement the other. Better evidence 
is to be gleaned from the postwar excavation 
of rubbish deposits in London conducted by 
archaeologists of the Roman and Mediaeval 
London Excavation Council and by the staff of 
the City’s Guildhall Museum. Regrettably most 
of this material is as yet unpublished. Frag- 
ments of open-mouthed, bag-shaped bottles in 
a pale green metal were common among Lon- 
don finds from deposits of the mid-fifteenth 
century onwards and it is probable that many 
of these items should be more correctly de- 
scribed as medical inspection bottles—urinals.® 

An English family that possessed the unhappy 
name of Urinal was described in Holme’s Acad- 
emy of Armory (1688) as bearing “. . . Argent, 
a urinall Azure. This is a cleare and thyn glasse 
bottle, with a long neck and round body: it is 
used by doctors, Apothicaries, and such as fol- 
low phisick, to put in the water of diseased 
bodyes for them to looke at, and to give their 
judgment of the distemper.”® An earlier author, 
John Bossewell, explaining in 1597 the meaning 
of the name Urinall, wrote as follows: “. . . this 
vessell Isidore sayeth, is called a phiale, be- 
cause it is made of glass, and it is a little vessell 
with a broade bottome, and a small necke. In 
such a vessell wine is especially knowne by the 
colour, and all sweete waters are therein put to 
be preserved. Such tokens may bee given to 
servitours of kings and princes, which beginne 
and take assay of all drinks before their sover- 
aigne.”? 





5. For a contemporary picture of a mediaeval doc- 
tor examining the contents of an inspection bottle see 
the illumination from the will of Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton, 1421. Guildhall Miscellany (Corporation of Lon- 
don publication), Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1952, p. 2. 

6. Randle Holme, The Academy of Armory, Ches- 
ter, 1688, Chap. XIV, p. 10. (Vol. II printed 1905.) 

7. John Bossewell, Workes of Armorie, London, 
1597, p. 117. 
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By the end of the fifteenth century large 
quantities of bottles were being made in the 
Weald, many of them of simple urinal form, 
but with the base of the bubble pushed up- 
wards into a kick that enabled the vessel to 
stand.° The 1556 inventory of Sir William More 
of Losely in Surrey gives some indication of the 
range of bottles which must have been in use 
in wealthy homes in Tudor England. In it we 
find such items as “. . . j great bottell glasse, vjd., 
an ewrynall, jd., a glasse bottell wt wycker, ijd., 
a lyttle bottell for sweete water, jd., a glasse 
bottell colored, ijd., a bottell glasse, vjd.”® It is 
impossible to claim that all these items were of 
English origin,’° although the low value of 
some might support such a conjecture. 

The history of English glassmaking in the 
sixteenth century is well documented;" it is 
enough to recall that although most of Jean 
Carré’s Lorrainers moved westward after his 
death in 1572, they seem to have manufactured 
similar products to those made by the remain- 
ing Wealden glassmakers, including small 
bulbous, conical, and octagonally moulded 
phials.!* The use of multi-sided moulds at this 
early date (about 1590) is of particular interest 
in that their use seemed to die out in the mid- 
seventeenth century and never really became 


popular in England again.'* 


8. I. Noél Hume, “Mediaeval Bottles from London,” 
The Connoisseur, Vol. CXXXIX, No. 560, April 1957, 
pp. 104-108. Description of the contents of a London 
refuse pit c. 1490-1510. Idem, “Relics of the Wine 
Trade’s Own Church,” The Wine & Spirit Trade Rec- 
ord, February 1958, p. 158. Description of the con- 
tents of a late mediaeval well at St. Olave’s Church, 
Hart Street, London. 

9. Archaeologia, XXXVI, 1855, p. 292. 


10. R. Chambon, L’Histoire de la verrerie en Bel- 
gique, Brussels, 1955, Pl. R: a page of typical Low 
Countries (and Wealden?) bottle shapes from the “Cat- 
alogue Colinet,” c. 1550-1555. 

11. Thorpe, English Glass, pp. 86-113. 

12. Winbolt, Wealden Glass. J. S. Daniels, The 
Woodchester Glass House, Gloucester, 1950, Pl. V, 
Nos. 26-31. Noél Hume, “A Century of London Glass 
Bottles,” The Connoisseur Year Book, 1956, pp. 98-103. 


13. Exceptions are provided by the well-known lead 


In 1589 two Englishmen, Hugh Miller and 
Acton Scott, petitioned Queen Elizabeth I for 
a patent to enable them to become the sole 
makers of “. . . vrynals, bottels, bowles, cuppes 
to drink in and such like . . .”1* The patent was 
not granted but the fact that it was applied 
for serves to give some idea of the growing im- 
portance of bottles of one sort or another. In 
addition, the reference may indicate the con- 
tinuing importance of the simple urinal over 
other glass utility wares. 

In 1623 Sir Robert Mansell obtained com- 
plete control of the English glass industry, en- 
abling him to make every type of glass includ- 
ing, of course “... bottles, vialls or vessells 
whatsoever made of glasse, of any fashion, 
stuffe, matter, or metall . . .”15 The bottle mak- 
ing side of the industry concentrated at this 
time on square-bodied case bottles and on 
pharmaceutical phials, flasks and_ urinalia. 
There is no evidence that the wine bottle, as 
we know it, had yet been introduced. The Man- 
sell regime began to break down during the 
Civil War, and after the Restoration there was 
another scramble for patents. One successful 
applicant was John Colnett or Colenet who 
claimed that he had “. . . invented and attained 
unto the perfection of making glass bottles.” 
The patent was granted with the proviso that 
the bottles should “. . . contain the full measure 
of gallons, pottles, quarts, and other measures 
as are lawfully vended according to the stand- 
ard and that the bottles shall be marked with 
Colnett’s particular stamp or mark.” This grant 
is of importance in that it shows that large glass 
bottles were being made at this time and also 
that it was necessary for the glassmaker to 
stamp or mark his product. No glass has yet 





glass bottle decanters of the 18th century and perhaps 
by the wine bottles discussed on p. 95 of this paper. 

14. E. W. Hulme, “English Glassmaking in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” The Antiquary, 
XXX, London, December 1894, p. 261. 

15. A. Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, London, 
1897, pp. 416-423. 

16. State Papers, Domestic, 1662, Historic Mss. 
Commission, London, 1879, Report 216, p. 164. 


been found bearing Colnett’s stamp, nor in- 
deed do any known bottles bear makers’ marks 
before the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.?7 

Soon after Colnett’s patent was granted other 
glass bottle makers petitioned the House of 
Lords for its withdrawal on the grounds that 
Colnett had not been the inventor of glass bot- 
tles and that they had, in fact, been in public 
use for nearly thirty years. Neither statement 
seems to bear much relation to the truth, but 
the fact remains that it was decided that Sir 
Kenelm Digby had been the true inventor of 
the bottle and that Colnett had been employed 
by him. The patent was withdrawn forthwith. 

It is hard to believe that Digby could validly 
claim to have been the inventor of the glass 
bottle in the 1630’s when numerous previous 
petitions and patents were in existence. It can 
only be inferred that the bottles under discus- 
sion were produced by an advanced method or 
were of a new design. Be this as it may, the 
archaeological evidence does not point to the 
existence of wine bottles much before 1650, 
neither does it show that a new glass form or 
technique was appearing during the second 
quarter of the seventeenth century. 

Historical evidence is available in plenty to 
show that a considerable and distinct bottle 
industry grew up rapidly in England during 
the second half of the seventeenth century.’* 
By 1696 the country possessed some forty-two 
bottle houses,'® producing between them near- 
ly three million (240,000 dozen) bottles annual- 
ly. John Houghton stated that in the same year 
he could only find records of the importing of 
eight dozen bottles—these from Sweden—a fact 





17. A possible exception is provided by the crosses 
and other moulded devices often found on the bases of 
late 18th century case bottles. See p. 106 of this paper. 

18. H. J. Powell, Glass-Making in England, Cam- 
bridge, 1923, pp. 86-102. 

19. John Houghton, Husbandry and Trade Improv'd: 
Being a Collection of Many Valuable Materials Relat- 
ing to Corn, Cattle, Coals, Hops, Wool, etc . . ., Lon- 
don, 1727, No. 198. 
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that caused him to remark with some satisfac- 
tion “I presume their importation we have 
quite spoiled.”?° 

Earlier in the century the importing of bottles 
would seem to have been on a reasonably large 
scale, and in Charles I’s Book of Rates for 1642 
we find rates of Poundage on imported glass; 
bottles being classified under the headings of 
“covered with wicker,” “with vices covered 
with leather” and “uncovered.” Similar cate- 
gories are to be found in Cromwell's Book of 
Rates for 1657. But in the Rate Book of Charles 
II for 1660 there is no bottle heading, merely a 
reference to “Violls the hundred”— probably 
medicine phials. This Rate Book does, however, 
refer to the exporting of bottles, but unfortu- 
nately without distinguishing between one 
form and another.?! 


Techniques of English bottle manufacture 
changed little during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the mould, marver and 
pontil-iron continuing to play their respective 
roles until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Then, in 1811, Jacob Wilcox Ricketts and 
his son, Henry, of Bristol, perfected a mechani- 
cal method of manufacturing bottles in metal 
moulds that shaped the whole vessel, even to 
the string rim, in a single operation.” 

From the late seventeenth century onward 
Bristol had been an important center?* of bot- 


20. Ibid., No. 197. 


21. Francis Buckley, The Glass Trade in England in 
the Seventeenth Century, London, 1914. 


22. Bottles made by this and other comparable proc- 
esses can be identified by the mould marks, one of 
which encircles the shoulder while two others extend 
up the neck towards the string-rim. Ricketts’ bottles are 
embossed on the shoulder with the word “PATENT” 
and on the base with the legend “H. RICKETTS & CO. 
GLASS WORKS BRISTOL,” or “H-R BRISTOL.” See 
No. 23 of type series. In 1853 the firm amalgamated 
with another Bristol bottle-making firm, Powell Bros., 
and bottles made by this combined company are 
marked on the base “P & R BRISTOL.” Powell, op. 
cit., p. 99. 

23. In 1696 Houghton referred to nine glasshouses 
in the Bristol area of which five were bottle houses. 
Houghton, op. cit., No. 198. For a history of the Bristol 
industry see Powell, op. cit., pp. 97-100. 
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tle making and it is probable that a large per- 
centage of those in use in eighteenth century 
Virginia stemmed from that source. In evidence 
one may draw attention to the large quantity 
of proven West of England pottery that has 
been unearthed both at Jamestown and Wil- 
liamsburg. It can reasonably be argued that if 
such low quality utility wares should have been 
shipped from the West Country, it is quite like- 
ly that many of the bottles were exported from 
the same area. The late H. J. Powell stated that 
the early Bristol glasshouses made all manner 
of products, but added that there was a particu- 
lar demand for “. . . bottles for Bath and Bristol 
waters, beer, cider and perry, from the whole 
of the west of England as well as from Ireland 
and the Plantations.”4 

We do not know which, if any, of the bottles 
excavated on colonial Virginia sites were manu- 
factured in the Colony. It would seem, how- 
ever, that after an initial desire to establish 
industries in Virginia that could be beneficial 
to investors at home, the official policy changed 
to one of disapproval of any colonial venture 
that might endanger the mother country’s ex- 
port markets. While there is ample documenta- 
ry evidence that glass factories were established 
in the Colonies in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, it is unlikely that their output 
was ever a real threat to the English bottle 
trade.?5 

Although a few colonial glasshouse sites have 
been attacked with pick and shovel, most of the 
archaeological work has been of a very cursory 
nature. It is true that fragments of glass bottles 
have been unearthed on these sites, but it has 
rarely been shown satisfactorily that the arti- 
facts were actually products of the factory. An 
important exception was provided by the Na- 
tional Park Service excavation of the early 


24, Ibid., p. 97. 


25. For an outline of the history of bottle making in 
colonial and 19th century America see G. S. and H. 


McKearin, American Glass, New York, 1948, pp. 426 
ff. 


seventeenth century glasshouse site near 
Jamestown.”® Unhappily, none of the glass 
fragments retrieved was sufficiently large to 
indicate the types of vessel that the workers 
were making, or planning to make there. Not 
until a concerted effort is made to excavate 
known colonial glasshouse sites with all the 
skills and thoroughness employed by the most 
advanced archaeological field workers can we 
hope to be able to distinguish between colonial 
and English bottles of the same period. 
There is no doubt that the number of Ameri- 
can glasshouses increased towards the end of 
the colonial era and it is reasonable to suggest, 
therefore, that more bottles of late date are 
likely to be of American manufacture than are 
the early. The presence of large numbers of 
octagonally moulded wine bottles (Fig. 1 and 
Fig. 4, Nos. 17 and 18) in Williamsburg exca- 
vations bearing seals dated 1769 and 1770 may 
or may not be significant. These dated bottles 
all bear the name of John Greenhow, a Wil- 
liamsburg merchant, and the fact that the only 
similarity between the bottles of 1769 and those 
of 1770 was the use of octagonal moulds, might 
suggest that Greenhow obtained them from 
different sources.** Octagonally moulded bot- 
tles are comparatively rare in England,?* 





26. J. C. Harrington, Glassmaking at Jamestown, 
Richmond, 1952. 

27. A flat octagonal bottle in the Williamsburg Dept. 
of Collections bears on its seal the name “Jos. Wood” 
and the date “1740,” and was purchased in Massachu- 
setts. Others with the seals “Jno Collings 1736” and 
“Jno Jackson 1751” are in the collection of Mr. C. B. 
Gardner of New London, Conn. Another specimen 
sealed “L. F. 1740” is illustrated in McKearin, op. cit., 
Pl. 223, No. 8. 


28. Sheelah Ruggles-Brise in Sealed Bottles, Lon- 
don, 1949, Pl. 2, Nos. 3 & 4, notes the existence of two 
octagonally-moulded bottles in an English collection, 
one with the seal “Jno. Andrews 1770” and the other 
“A * T 1785.” For a French example see James Barre- 
let, La Verrerie en France, Paris, 1953, Pl. XLVII, top 
left. An undated example purchased in England is in 
the writer’s collection. Two others, one dated 1739 
(very early for the type), are illustrated in the Wine 
Trade Loan Exhibition of Drinking Vessels, Catalogue, 
Vintners’ Hall, London, 1933, Pls. XCIV B, and 
XCV E. 


whereas the use of octagonal and other straight- 
sided moulds was common to many American 
bottle making factories in the early nineteenth 
century. In addition we know that eighteenth 
century American glass houses manufactured 
moulded case bottles; such items being listed, 
for example, among stock to be sold off when 
the Philadelphia Glass Works closed down in 
1777. 


In support of the same argument one may 
draw attention to the class of small octagonal 
bottles that is usually associated with snuff, 
mustard or blacking.*® Fragments of these bot- 
tles are common in Virginia in archaeological 
contexts of the second half of the eighteenth 
century but are rare in England.*° The shapes 
are reminiscent of the so-called “Stiegel” bot- 
tles (enamelled octagonal flasks, very numerous 
especially in Central Europe)*! and also of the 
American snuff and blacking bottles of the 
early nineteenth century.** It might therefore 
be suggested that both octagonal wine bottles 
and snuff bottles represent early examples of 
an evolving American style—a style stemming, 
perhaps, from the Germanic roots of the more 
prominent of America’s pioneer glassmakers.** 

It is not, of course, suggested that octagonal- 
ly-moulded bottles were the sole bottle prod- 
ucts of colonial American glasshouses, merely 
that this may have been a facet of their business 
—one that, if proven,** will be the most easily 


29. In 1769 Richard Wistar was advertising that he 
produced “. . . many sorts of bottles, gallon, half gallon, 
and quart, full measure, half gallon case bottles, snuff 
and mustard bottles...” Pennsylvania Chronicle, July 
31, 1769. 

30. An intact example was recovered from an alleg- 
edly British vessel sunk in the York River in 1781. The 
bottle is in the collection of the Mariners’ Museum at 
Newport News. 

81. J. R. Vavra, 5000 Years of Glass-making, Prague, 
1954, Figs. 325, 327. 

32. McKearin, op. cit., Pl. 227. 

33. E.g. Caspar Wistar, who immigrated from Ger- 
many in 1717 (but did not make glass until 1739) and 
Henry William Stiegel, who came from the Rhineland 
in 1750. 

34. By the recovery of irrefutable waste products in 
stratified contexts on glasshouse sites. 
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Fic. 2. Bottle with seal of Samuel Cobbs. England, 
1737. H. 7%¢” (18.9 cm). Colonial Williamsburg. 


recognized by curators, collectors and archae- 
ologists. 


The Wine bottle—its contents and shape 
Having outlined the history of English bottle 
manufacture with the emphasis on the factory 
and not on the product, it is necessary to retrace 
our steps to examine the bottle itself and the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

The glass bottle had been common in Roman 
Britain and had served any purpose from a 
container for wine** to a receptacle for the 
mortal remains of its owner.®* But with the 
departure of the Romans, glass bottles became 





35. Roman bottle said to contain wine found in Sus- 
sex: Sussex Archaeological Collections, X, Sussex Ar- 
chaeological Society, 1857, p. 173. 

36. Examples are frequent in many English mu- 
seums, including the Guildhall Museum, London. 
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virtually unknown in England, a state of affairs 
that continued well into the Middle Ages. 
Wines were matured in the wood and decanted 
into pottery jugs*’ or leather bottles as need- 
ed.** A Venetian visitor to England in 1500 
noted that few people kept wine in their homes 
and furthermore that they seemed to prefer 
beer or ale.*® 

As a rule inventories and diaries of the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth century, when 
referring to bottled liquor, do not indicate the 
substance of which the bottle was made, and it 
must therefore be assumed that the material 
was sufficiently common not to merit descrip- 
tion. Pottery is undoubtedly the most obvious 
candidate, but an element of doubt is raised by 
the small number of such bottles found in 
archaeological contexts of the first half of the 





37. Household Book of Edward Stafford, Duke of 
Buckingham, Archaeologia, Vol. XXV, 1834, p. 319: 
an account of wine used at a Christmas banquet in 
1507. “Cellar, Spent, 11 pottles and 3 quarts of Gas- 
cony wine, price 13s.; 1 pitcher and a half of Rhenish 
wine, price 15d. and half a pitcher of Malvoisey, price 
6d., whereof, in breakfasts half a pitcher; in messes 1 
pottle, 1 pitcher of Gascony wine, and 1 pitcher of 
Rhenish wine delivered by Waller; to the nurse half a 
pitcher; the great chamber 1 pottle; the hall 4 pottles, 
2 pitchers, by Arnold; in diets half a pitcher of Gas- 
cony wine, 1 quart of Rhenish wine and 1 quart of 
Malvoisey; to the kitchen for works 3 pitchers; the 
butler 2 pottles, 3 pitchers; liveries 2 pitchers 1 quart 
of Gascony wine and 1 quart of Malvoisey.” 


38. From will of John Wytloff, Rector of Lodiwell 
in the Diocese of Exeter, 1405: “. . . Item, I bequeath 
to Robert Vrensche my leathern bottles for wine, my 
silver cup with cover to drink wine therefrom, and one 
hundred shillings to buy himself wine, because I can 
no longer drink with him, unless God wills.” (Transla- 
tion) 

39. Camden Society, XXXVII, London, p. 21, from 
“A Relation of the Island of England” by an unnamed 
Venetian a the ambassador from Venice 
in 1500. “Few people keep wine in their own houses, 
but buy it, for the most part, at a tavern; and when 
they mean to drink a great deal, they go to the tavern, 
and this is done not only by the men, but by ladies of 
distinction. The deficiency of wine, however, is amply 
supplied by the abuadance of ale and beer, to the use 
of which these people are become so habituated, that, 
at an entertainment where there is plenty of wine, they 
will drink them in preference to it, and in great quan- 
tities.” 














sixteenth century.*° By the 1550's, however, 
Rhenish stoneware bottles were reaching Eng- 
land in ever increasing quantities, not only as 
containers for Rhenish wines, but also as mer- 
chandise in their own right.*! The trade in 
Rhenish stoneware bottles, emanating pre- 
dominantly from the vicinity of Cologne and 
Frechen, continued through the seventeenth 
century until it was eventually ousted by the 
large scale English manufacture of glass bot- 
tles, and to a lesser extent by the establishment 
of English stoneware factories.4 The demand 
for pottery bottles in the seventeenth century 
was also met by the production of tin-glazed 
earthenware vessels, many of which were 
marked in cobalt with the name of their con- 
tents, e.g. Sack, Whit, Claret, etc. 

The theory that the absence of descriptions 
of early bottles indicates that they were of a 
common substance (not glass) is supported by 
the evidence of inventories, letters, etc. of the 
second half of the seventeenth century wherein 
the fact that the bottles were of glass is specifi- 
cally stated — suggesting that this was some- 
thing out of the ordinary.** In some instances, 





40. Extracts from the Household and Privy Purse 
Accounts of the Lestrages of Hunstanton, Archaeologia, 
Vol. XXV, 1834 (page refs. below). 

1519. Itm to Sr Henrye Sharnburne svnt for 

bryngyng of a 

Bottell of Rynnyshe Wyne.  §iiij(d). (p. 421) 

Itm for a botell Vynegr..... iij(d). (p. 425) 

1522. Itm pd at Lynne for a bottell of Mawmsey 

viij(d). (p. 448) 

1530. Itm pd to Southouse the ixth daye of De- 
cembre for a bottell off Clarett wyne ... 

vi(d). (p. 491) 

41. Noél Hume, “German Stoneware Bellarmines — 
an introduction,” Antiques, Vol. LXXIV, No. 5, No- 
vember 1958, pp. 439-441. M. R. Holmes, “The So- 
called ‘Bellarmine’ Mask on Imported Rhenish Stone- 
ware,” Antiquaries Journal, XXXI, 1951, p. 173-9. 

42. J. F. Blacker, A.B.C. of English Saltglazed 
Stoneware, London, 1922. Noél Hume, “Bellarmines 
and Mr. Dwight,” The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, 
December 1956, pp. 1628-1634. 

43. Oxinden Letters, Vol. II, p. 164: a gift to Henry 
Oxinden in 1651 of “two doussen glasse bottles of the 
best Canary”; quoted by R. J. Mitchell, A History of 
the English People, London, 1950, p- 261. Extracts 
from the Expense-Book of James Master; Archaeologia 
Cantiana, Vol. XVI, 1886: 


on the other hand, it is reasonable to infer that 
glass bottles mentioned in early inventories 
were used for wine, on the evidence of their 
close proximity to other items directly associ- 
ated with drinking. 

Although vague references to size are to be 
found in many inventories, e.g. “a lyttle glasse 
for water” or a “great bottell glasse”*® few, if 
any, give any indications of shapes. For these 
we must rely upon the works of contemporary 
artists — though paintings of the English do- 
mestic scene in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries are rare — and upon excavated 
examples. An important clue was provided by 
Gervase Markham’s writings on husbandry in 





“1657 July 2. Paid for 10 bottles of 
Rhenish & 2 of sack 00 17 04 
Paid for 12 glasse bottles 0005 08 
1657 Aug 20. For 10 bottles of white 


wine & 2 of sack 00 08 10 
For 12 glasse quart 
bottles & corks 00 05 08.” 


E. A. B. Barnard, A Seventeenth Century Country Gen- 
tleman, Cambridge, 1948, p. 66, notes an entry in the 
account book of Sir Henry Throckmorton for 1659, in 
which he bought from Harvey, a London vintner, nine 
gallons of claret plus three dozen glass bottles with 
corks, and a hamper. Extract from the Journal and Ac- 
count Book of the Rev. Giles Moore, Rector of Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex, 1655-1679; Sussex Archaeological Col- 
lections, Vol. I, 1848: 

“1677. Oct. 4th. My cousin Eustace Moore sent 
mee 12 bottles of special good 
claret, and 2 quarts of sack, all 
in glasse bottles, for the bringing 
of which I paid 2s.4d. 

44. The Shuttleworth Accounts, Vol. 2, Appendix 

II, Chetham Society; from the inventory of Elicabeth 
Gouldsmithe, Sept. 25, 1588: 


i 2 
“Drynking pottes and glasses, at 2 0 
Two glasse bottles, at...... ae 


Extracts from the Household Books of Lord William 

Howard of Naworth Castle; Surtees Society, LXVIII, 

1877 (quoted by Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, Lon- 

don, 1897, p. 467): 
“1623. ...a seller with powrtg (bottles) 
1624. ...xix quartes of seck to fill the cellers of 
lasses xixs. 

1633. ... for glasse bottells, iijs; do.do. vjd.; for 

2 glasse bottells covered with leather, 

45. Both references from the 1556 inventory of Sir 

William More of Losely, Surrey; Archaeologia, XXXVI, 
London, 1855, p. 292. 
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the period 1613-1631 when he described the 
methods of brewing bottled ale. 
“When you tun it,” he wrote, “you should 
put it into round bottles with narrow 
mouths, and then, stopping them close 
with cork, set them in a cold cellar up to 
the waist in sand, and be sure that the 
corks be fast tied in with strong Pack 
thread, for fear of rising out, and taking 
vent, which is the utter spoil of the ale.”*° 
Although this information is valuable, we are 
still left to speculate as to the nature of the 
bottles that Markham had in mind. Were they, 
one wonders, the so-called “Bellarmines” of the 
Rhineland, or perhaps round bodied costrels 
like those found on so many seventeenth cen- 
tury sites, or were they actually bottles of glass? 
Archaeological evidence does not help, for no 
glass bottles answering Markham’s description 
have been found in contexts of that date.*7 
In the mid-seventeenth century the glass 
wine bottle suddenly appears on the scene both 
in documents** and in archaeological excava- 
tions. Furthermore, the seals attached to the 
shoulders of the bottles themselves frequently 
provide irrefutable evidence of date (Fig. 2). 
These seals served the purpose of identifying 
bottles as the property of individuals, taverns, 
institutions, etc. and were generally embossed 
with the name, initials, rebus, arms or sign of 
the owner.*® The earliest recorded dated seal 
was unearthed in Chester, England, in 1939 
and is stated to have been attached to the base 
of a bottle of pale, greenish glass and to bear 
the initials “C.B.K.” and *he date “1562.” How- 
ever, this seal cannot now be found and there 
is no method of checking this rather surprising 
information.®° With this possible exception the 





46. Gervase Markham, The English Housewife, 8th 
ed., London, 1675, p. 184. 

47. It must be remembered that such negative evi- 
dence is always suspect and readily ade. 

48. See Note 43. 

49. Ruggles-Brise, Sealed Bottles, London, 1949. 

50. Journal of the Chester and North Wales Archae- 
ological Society, XXXVI, 1948, p- 167. 
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earliest surviving seal (but without its bottle) 
is that of John Jefferson, dated 1652.51 Next 
comes an intact bottle bearing the seal depict- 
ing the sign of a King’s Head Tavern (Oxford?) 
and dated 1657.5? Possibly of greater impor- 
tance are a pair of bottles found in London and 
bearing seals initialled “R W’— seals from the 
same matrix as another found at Jamestown, 
Virginia, on property owned by the colonist 
Ralph Wormeley prior to his death in 1651. 
Thus, though they do not themselves carry a 
date, these bottles may claim to be the earliest 
established wine bottles yet known.** 

It has been suggested that the early, long- 
necked wine bottles were shaped to resemble 
the previously much-used “Bellarmines” and 
tin-glazed delftware forms. But the glass bot- 
tles do not resemble either of these vessels. On 
the contrary they are a purely glass creation, a 
simple bubble below a tall neck roughly struck 
from the blowing iron, the only refinement be- 
ing the trailed string-rim a quarter to half an 
inch below the mouth. These early tall-necked 
bottles were easy to make but were not par- 
ticularly stable, and in consequence some man- 
ufacturers soon took to shortening the necks* 
and to creating a more obviously shouldered 
body. Variations of this kind were common 
among the first glass wine bottles. Although, 
in the long run, they represent evolutionary 





51. London Museum. 

52. Found at Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 
the seal with the initials “RMP.,” Northampton Mu- 
seum. See Ruggles-Brise, op. cit., Pl. I, left. 

53. Noél Hume, “A Seventeenth-century Virginian’s 
Seal,” Antiques, Vol. LXXII, No. 3, September 1957, 
pp. 244-245. Large numbers of bottle seals have been 
found at Jamestown, Williamsburg and elsewhere in 
Virginia, many of them associated with notable figures 
in the history of the Colony. 

54. An example with the earliest body form but with 
only a 3%” neck was found in a context of the 1650’s 
at Gateway House, London. A seal on the shoulder 
depicts a stag’s head and is initialled “T B.,” Guildhall 
Museum, Er. 207; Noél Hume, “A Century of Glass 
Bottles,” The Connoisseur Year Book, 1956, p. 103, 
No. 16. 

Another example, dated 1661, in Wine Trade Loan 
Exhibition, Goblagee. Vintners’ Hal, London, 1933, 
Pl. LXXXVIII A. 
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Fic. 3. Type series of glass bottles, about 1650-1720. 





















































Fic. 4. Type series of glass bottles, about 1720-1770. 
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Fic. 5. Type series of glass bottles, English and European, about 1720-1850. 
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trends, minor variations should be considered 
with caution when attempting to use them as 
dating evidence. Further confusion is provided 
by the possible intrusion into England of Dutch 
bottles which evolved less quickly than did the 
English.*> However, with the proviso that 
anomalies occurred both intentionally and un- 
intentionally all along the line, it is reasonable 
to outline the evolution of English wine bottles 
by means of the following type series, Figs. 
3-5.56 

1. Long-necked bottle of earliest form, a 
roughly trailed string-rim 2%” (1.3 cm) below 
the mouth,5" the body bulbous and with vestig- 
ial basal kick; the metal a deep olive-green, 
appearing black in reflected light. “R.W.” seal 
on body, the initials stamped from separate 
matrices. Before 1652.5° 

2. Slightly more sophisticated form than No. 
1; the neck shorter, more tapered, and the 
mouth less rough;®® metal olive-green. Compa- 
rable to an example in the British Museum with 
the seal “G G G” and crossed-keys, attributed 
to George Gascoigne of Convent Garden who 
died in 1660. About 1655-1665. 

3. Form with higher and more pronounced 
shoulder than No. 2; neck incomplete but prob- 
ably similar height to the foregoing example; 


55. Honey, Glass, London, 1946, Pl. 56B. Chambon, 
L’Histoire a la verrerie en Belgique, Pl. T. Vavra, 
5000 Years of Glass-Making, Pls. 223-224. 

56. The series is drawn from examples recovered 
during archaeological excavations in Virginia, most of 
them associated with either Jamestown or Williams- 
burg. Minor blemishes have been omitted, necks 
straightened where necessary and shoulders drawn as 
though they were of equal height when, in fact, they 
are often far from regular. Similarly the diameter of 
bodies and width of necks frequently vary depending 
upon which profile one cares to select. These factors 
should be borne in mind when using the drawings for 
comparative purposes. All bottles are drawn to the same 
scale, but measurements are omitted from the descrip- 
tions on the grounds that no two bottles are precisely 
alike. Consequently exact measurements are of no prac- 
tical use. See Note 1. 

57. String-rims were generally attached within %” 
(0.7 cm) of the mouth by the end of the 17th cen. 

58. See p. 98, and Note 53. 


59. Jamestown J.7780. F.A.517. 
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rough pontil mark in center of shallow basal 
kick, the metal a deep olive-green.® This shoul- 
der form, over the still small base and kick, 
occurred in the 1660’s and 1670's in association 
with shorter necks, and then represented an 
evolutionary trend.*! About 1655-1670. 

4. Short-necked bottle retaining early body 
characteristics, being broader at the shoulder 
than the base. The kick is taller than in preced- 
ing examples; the string-rim remains well be- 
low the mouth and though less thick than in 
earlier forms, it still extends well beyond the 
neck; the metal olive-green.®* About 1675-1690. 

5. A development of No. 4, the shoulder less 
angular, basal kick deeper, and the string-rim 
thinner and closer to the mouth; the metal 
olive-green. “F J” seal from single matrix on 
shoulder. About 1690-1710. 

6. An example slightly more angular in the 
body than No. 5, and appreciably taller in the 
neck. The string-rim is narrow and close to the 
mouth, while the basal kick is less steep than 
preceding examples; the metal olive-green. A 
seal on the shoulder is impressed “Richard 
Burbydge 1701." 


7. Ideal squat form, neck missing, base and 


60. Jamestown J.7554. F.A.7523. 

61. Ruggles-Brise, op. cit., Pl. I, rt. 

62. Jamestown J.7563. F.A.7530. 

63. This bottle, as well as Nos. 6 and 8, comes from 
a refuse pit at Tutter’s Neck near Williamsburg, prop- 
erty owned between 1702 and ca.1708 by Frederick 
Jones, later Chief Justice of North Carolina. The pres- 
ence of numerous seals stamped “F J” from separate 
matrices suggests that many of the bottles in the pit 
were made before ca.1700 and were brought to Vir- 
ginia by Jones when he arrived in 1702. The site was 
in course of excavation at the time of writing and con- 
sequently none of the finds or findings has yet been 
published. A smaller and slightly more spread-based 
example in the London Museum bears the seal “I I” 
and is dated 1704. Two others, smaller in the base with 
seals “I C 1700” and “I I 1698” are illustrated in 
Wine Trade Loan Exhibition, Catalogue, Pl. XC. 

64. See Note 63. This is the earliest dated bottle yet 
recorded in Virginia. Richard Burbydge was a resident 
of James City County in the first decade of the 18th 
cen., but his name appears only once in official records 
—as one of a team of James City County residents im- 
panelled to inspect a ship lying in the James River in 
1710; Calendar of Virginia State Papers, I, p. 141. 





shoulder curves of almost equal strength; the 
metal a dark blue-green appearing black in 
reflected light. Dated examples indicate that 
the form had emerged by 1685 but did not oust 
the taller and more bulbous bodies until about 
1700. About 1685-1715. 

8. Similar to No. 7, but with higher basal 
kick; the metal a deep olive-green. The short 
neck is generally associated with early exam- 
ples of this squat form. However, tall necks also 
occur on early specimens and continue through- 
out the series.** About 1685-1715. 

9. A continuation of the squat form, but the 
shoulder weak and the base markedly spread; 
V-tooled string-rim close to the lip; metal a 
deep olive-green. This weakening of the body 
curve represents a trend that became stronger 
in the second decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.** About 1705-1720. 

10. Bottle of smaller diameter than the fore- 
going examples, and proportionately taller; the 
basal kick closer to the examples of the late 
seventeenth century. But the bottle differs in 
that it is slightly broader at the base than at the 
shoulder. The metal olive-green, black in re- 
flected light.** About 1720-1730. 

11. Body shape similar to No. 10, but basal 


65. Colonial Williamsburg G2.25.27A. W. A. 
Thorpe, “The Evolution of the Decanter,” The Con- 
noisseur, Vol. LXXXIII, April 1929, pp. 196-202. An 
important article illustrating a series - iow, dated bot- 
tles of the late 17th and early 18th cen. found at 
Oxford. E. T. Leeds, “On the Dating of Glass Wine- 
Bottles of the Stuart Period,” The Antiquary, L, Aug. 
1914, pp. 285-290. Idem, “17th and 18th Century 
Wine-Bottles of Oxford Taverns,” Oxoniensia, VI, 
1941, pp. 44-45. 

66. See footnote 63. 


67. Colonial Williamsburg G2.71.16C. Dated exam- 
ples occur as early as 1708. Although an upward trend 
was developing in the early 1720's, the form would 
seem to have continued to be made as late as the close 
of the decade. A corked and waxed example in the col- 
lection of the late Mr. George H. Kernodle of Wash- 
ington, D. C., bears the seal “K:A Leveatt 1727” and 
was long in the possession of the Leverett family of 
Massachusetts. Noél Hume, “To Corking and Wiring,” 
The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, June, 1958, pp. 
774, 776, Pls. IV and V. 


68. Colonial Williamsburg G2.7.9L. 


kick and neck both taller, the latter narrower 
at the shoulder than on the previous bottles. 
The string-rim V-tooled and close to the mouth; 
the metal olive-green.® This shape is closely 
related to Netherlandish bottles of the first half 
of the eighteenth century,” but is thicker- 
walled, and possesses the typical English 
string-rim. Continental European string-rims 
of the period were generally roughly applied, 
left as round-sectioned trails or marvered flat 
beneath a slightly everted mouth. About 1710- 
1730. 


12. Continuing the upward trend away from 
the squat body form of the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. The base still broader than 
the shoulder and the basal kick becoming more 
conical. The string-rim lower and the mouth 
slightly everted. A weak shoulder is charac- 


teristic of the form; metal olive-green.’ About 
1725-1735.72 

13. Bottle more angular in the shoulder and 
consequently more cylindrical than No. 12; 
down-tooled string-rim; the metal a deep olive- 
green, black in reflected light. Seal of the Wil- 
liamsburg merchant Samuel Cobbs on the 


69. Colonial Williamsburg G2.97.2B. 
70. Chambon, op. cit., Pl. T, No. 4. 


71. Colonial Williamsburg G2.63.2D. It has been 
suggested that the trend towards the cylinder was 
occasioned by a sudden realization of the need to binn 
port that occurred in the second quarter of the 18th 
cen. It would appear, however, that the storing of bot- 
tles on racks or frames in such a position that the con- 
tents kept the corks moist and swollen was, practiced in 
the late 17th cen. Cf. Houghton, Husbandry and Trade 
Improv'd, No. 56. 

72. The form is common in the late 1720's, though 
examples occur in private collections as late as 1741 
(Wine Trade Loan Exhibition, Catalogue, Pl. XCVIe), 
while one bears the seal “I J S 1750.” However, the 
third: digit is poorly formed and might be a 3. Numer- 
ous examples of the type were found in the ruins of the 
Carter plantation “Corotoman,” Virginia, that burned 
in 1729. Cf. Noél Hume, “Wine Relics from the Colo- 
nies,” The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, August, 1958, 
pp. 1052-1058, Pl. Il. A further important example 
found during excavations at Marlborough, Virginia, 
bears a seal attributed to John and Catherine Mercer 
and is dated 1737. C. Malcolm Watkins, “The Three- 
initial Cipher: Exceptions to the Rule,” Antiques, Vol. 
LXXIII, No. 6, June 1958, pp. 564-565. 
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wall.7* About 1730-1745. (Figs. 2 and 7.) 

14. Short cylindrical bottle, the obvious de- 
velopment from the preceding form. The shoul- 
der is slightly broader than the base which in 
turn spreads beyond the wall giving the sides 
a slightly concave appearance. The sagging 
effect at the base is common to bottles of this 
and later types. Tall conical basal kick, the 
mouth slightly everted over a down-tooled 
string-rim; the metal olive-green.”* About 1740- 
1760. 


15. Similar to the above, but the walls almost 
vertical and the basal kick bell-shaped. The 
mouth is everted over a down-tooled string- 
rim; rich amber glass.** About 1750-1770. 

16. Small bottle of cylindrical form; signifi- 
cant features are a pronounced shoulder, and 
an up-tooled string-rim beneath a slightly 
everted mouth. Note also the flattening of the 
bell-shaped basal kick; the metal a pale olive- 
green. Although this example is seemingly of 
“half-bottle” size, its body proportions are typi- 
cal of an important group of normal capacity.”° 
About 1750-1765. 


17. Octagonally moulded bottle but with 
hand-worked neck and string-rim, the latter 


73. Colonial Williamsburg G2.85.0.C. The bottle 
bears a seal from the same matrix as other examples 
found on Cobbs’ property in Williamsburg. It is signifi- 
cant that he had moved out of the city by 1737, thus 
providing a terminus ante quem for the manufacture 
of this bottle. Dated examples in museums and private 
collections known to the writer range from 1729 to 
1740. I. Noél Hume, “English Glass Wine Bottles,” 
Apollo, Vol. LXIII, No. 375, May 1956, p. 156, Fig. 5. 

74. Colonial Williamsburg G2.12.28F4. Though 
characteristic of an earlier type this bottle hails from 
an archaeological context of ca.1770-1780. An example 
bearing the seal _ Booker 1734” is in the collection 
of Mr. Luis Gordon of London. As it is surprising to 
find this body shape so early, it is possible that the seal 
may bear a date earlier than that of the bottle’s manu- 
facture. 

75. Colonial Williamsburg G2.14.28F4. From the 
same context as the preceding example. 

76. Colonial Williamsburg G2.115.30A. Close paral- 
lels were recovered from the site of the Three Cups Inn, 
London, in a context of ca.1760-1770. These, and a 
bottle of similar type with the seal “H Baylah 1757,” 
are in the Guildhall Museum, London. Noél Hume, 
Apollo, LXIII, 1956, Figs. 1 and 3. 
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flattened against the somewhat thickened lip, 
only slightly rising base; the metal a rich amber 
and pock-marked from contact with the mould, 
but smooth above it on shoulder and neck. The 
front and rear panels are broader than those at 
the end, and the seal bears the legend “I Green- 
how Wms.b.gh. 1769” (Fig. 1).77 

18. Octagonally moulded bottle with hand- 
worked neck and string-rim, the latter down- 
tooled against the neck and the mouth spread- 
ing over it. Domed basal kick; the metal olive- 
green but appearing black in reflected light as 
it thickens towards the base. Seal at the top of 
one of the moulded sides impressed “Jno. 
Greenhow Wms.burg 1770.”78 

19. A lengthening of the squat cylindrical 
form of No. 16; the basal kick becoming more 
flattened in the manner of No. 17. The mouth 
everted above a flattened and down-tooled 
string-rim; the metal olive-green and black in 
reflected light.” This is a typical form of the 
1760’s. From an archaeological context of 
about 1750-1770.*° 


20. Large cylindrical bottle* with tall neck 


77. Colonial Williamsburg G2.114.0.C. This impor- 
tant bottle was purchased from Mrs. S. B. Barham of 
Surry Court House, Virginia, in 1933. Its previous his- 
tory is not known. Greenhow was a notable Williams- 
burg merchant in the second half of the 18th cen. For 
a discussion on the possible origin of this bottle and 
others of its type see pp. 95 ff.of this paper. 

78. Colonial Williamsburg 126.28F 4. The top of the 
neck and string-rim taken from another less complete 
Greenhow bottle of the same type. See Note 77. 

79. Colonial Williamsburg E.R. 189C.27A. 

80. It should be noted that the earlier short cylinder 
of No. 16 continued to be made into the mid-1760’s. 

81. Found in excavations at Rosewell plantation in 
Gloucester County in a context of ca.1763-1772. 

For the bottle series from that excavation see this 
writer’s report on the excavations, scheduled for publi- 
cation in 1961 by the Smithsonian Institution, Contri- 
butions from the Museum of History and Technology, 
Paper 18. All finds from this excavation are now in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Department of Cultural His- 
tory. The dating for this bottle type is somewhat con- 
fused by the existence of a similarly proportioned but 
slightly smaller bottle, H. 9%” (24.6 cm), in the Ports- 
mouth Museum in England. The bottle bears a seal 
impressed “I.C. 1748.” The form appears to be too 
evolved for so early a date. On the other hand the 
slender neck and distinctive string-rim and mouth make 
it unlikely that the type extends any later than ca.1770. 








and string-rim, small, V-tooled and very close 
to the mouth; domed basal kick; the metal a 
deep olive-green appearing black in reflected 
light. About 1750-1770. 

21. The evolved cylindrical form; tall body 
and short neck, the mouth thickened and tooled 
downward over a flattened string-rim. Note the 
gentle pinching at the base of the neck and 
more pronounced pinching below the string- 
rim giving the neck profile a somewhat convex 
appearance. This feature is characteristic of 
bottles of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, as also is the blending to- 
gether of lip and string-rim. Shallow basal kick, 
slight body sag, the metal olive to amber.** 
About 1770-1800." 

22. Cylindrical bottle with short convex- 
profiled neck, conical basal kick; string-rim 
down-tooled and the lip then thickened and 
down-tooled over the former’s upper edge. This 
represents an evolutionary step from the mouth 
form of No. 21, and led to the shape adopted for 
the fully-moulded bottles of the early nine- 
teenth century. The metal olive-green to amber 
and black in reflected light. About 1790-1820." 

23. Completely machine-made bottle from 
the firm of Ricketts of Bristol; mould marks at 
the junction of shoulder and body and running 
vertically up the neck; “PATENT-” moulded 
on shoulder, and “H:-R BRISTOL” around the 
base, shallow conical kick with central nipple. 
Metal amber to olive-green, somewhat bub- 
bled. Note the emphasized lip and vestigial 


82. Colonial Williamsburg G2.62.11D1. 


83. Sealed and dated examples in collections known 
to the writer cover the years 1769, 1770, 1783, 1788, 
1790, 1793, 1794, and 1798. Although the string-rim 
form remains the same throughout, basal kicks vary 
from shallow domes to sharp cones. G. Bernard Hughes, 
“Discovered in the Cellars,” Country Life, Vol. CXVII, 
No. 3048, June 16, 1955, p. 1576, Fig. 5. Ruggles-Brise, 
Sealed Bottles, Pl. 4, lower right. 

84. Colonial Williamsburg G2.202.29Al. An exam- 
ple with a comparable mouth is dated 1828, but such 
late dates would seem to be uncommon. Ruggles-Brise, 
op. cit., Pl. 3, bottom. 


string-rim derived from the hand-tooled form 
of No. 22. About 1814-1853.%5 

24. European Piermont water bottle exhibit- 
ing the typical Continental “flower-pot” body 
form, being wider at the shoulder than at the 
base; the neck narrow and the string-rim of un- 
even width; sharply conical basal kick; the 
metal a pale olive-green; a seal on the shoulder 
reading “PIERMONT [WATER]” around a 
star. About 1740-1770.%* 

25. French bottle, originally wicker-encased, 
walls of extreme thinness turned black by de- 
cay, the body oval in plan with diminutive 
basal kick, the neck tubular with wrythen stri- 
ations, and roughly broken from the blowing- 
iron. About 1720-1760.87 

26. European wine bottle of later form than 
No. 24, but retaining the “flower-pot” body; 
neck constricted below the down-tooled string- 
rim; the mouth thickened with an additional 
trail tooled down over the upper edge of the 
string-rim, but leaving a slight ridge and 
groove on the inside. A domed basal kick, and 
the metal olive-green. About 1750-1780.** 


The evolution of the case bottle 


Paralleling the evolution of the common glass 


85. Colonial Williamsburg G2.105.17B8. From the 
site of the Raleigh Tavern that burned in 1859. See 
Note 22. Machine-made bottles bearing the word 
PATENT on their shoulders were made in American 
glass houses in the 19th cen., notably at the Dyottville 
Glassworks in Philadelphia, ca.1833-1846, and by Wm. 
McCully & Co., of Pittsburgh, post 1841. 

86. Provenance as Note 81. See also pp. 109 ff. and 
Fig. 8 of this paper. The body form is common to 
French wine bottles of the mid-18th cen. as well as to 
spa water bottles. Ruggles-Brise, op. cit., Pl. 2, top left. 
Barrelet, La verrerie en France, Paris, 1953, Pl. XLVI, 
bottom left. 

87. Provenance as Note 81. See also pp. 109 ff. of 
this paper, and contemporary illustrations in Fig. 7. 
The body shape also occurs with a slightly shorter neck 
and with a rigaree trail at the mouth creating a string- 
rim. Hughes, “Discovered in the Cellars,” op. cit., Fig. 
2. Chambon, L’Histoire de la verrerie en Belgique, PI. 
T, Nos. 11 & 12. 

88. Colonial Williamsburg G2.60.13D1. An example 
whose proportions fall between those of No. 24 and 
No. 26 appears in a still life by Chardin in the National 
Gallery, London (No. 1258), painted about 1750. 
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wine bottle came that of the square-sectioned 
case bottle, often popularly known as the 
“Dutch gin bottle.” While such bottles appear 
frequently in Dutch paintings,*® their use was 
not confined to gin, neither were they all made 
in the Netherlands. Fragments of square- 
sectioned bottles of pint and even larger capaci- 
ties have been found in English excavations in 
contexts of the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it is reasonable to suppose that this 
may have been the kind of wine bottle that was 
kept in wicker or wooden “sellers” in the early 
part of the century.®! 

The square-sectioned bottles of the seven- 
teenth century fall into two classes, those with 
collar necks intended to take pewter screw 
caps, and those with everted lips intended to 
be corked. In either case the neck is extremely 
short. It is probable that the former was more 
commonly employed as a container for wine 
and other liquors,®? while the latter was fre- 
quently used by alchemists, apothecaries, bar- 
bers, etc. The bodies of both types are generally 
the same, being slightly broader at the shoulder 
than the base, the latter slightly rising and fre- 
quently scarred by a rough pontil mark. These 
early bottles are generally thin, olive-green or 
straw in color, and the walls tend to be slightly 
concave. Such vessels were extremely fragile 
and few survive intact.®? 

In the eighteenth century the case bottle in- 





89. Notably the works of David Teniers the Younger 
(1610-1690) in relation to alchemy. Cf. also “The Al- 
chemist” by Cornelius Bega, illustrated by E. J. Holm- 
yard, Alchemy, Penguin Books, 1957, Pl. 6. Evidence 
that these bottles were used for drinks other than gin 
is provided in “A Boy Drinking” by Murillo (1617- 
1682), the boy holding a glass containing a red liquid 
in one hand and a square bottle with pewter screw cap 
in the other. National Gallery, London. André Simon, 
Drink, London, 1948, Pl. 3. 


90. Noél Hume, “A Century of Glass Bottles,” Con- 
noisseur Year Book, 1956, p. 101, Fig. 10. 


91. See Note 44. 

92. See Note 89. 

$3. A notable exception is provided by an example 
found at Jamestown in a context of ca.1625-1660. 
Jamestown J.7145. 
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Fic. 6. Two case bottles found in the John Coke 
house, England, before 1800. H. 9%” (23.5 cm). 
Colonial Williamsburg. 


creased in popularity and many sets survive in 
handsome wooden cellars. Sizes also increased 
and examples containing half-gallon,® gallon, 
and even two gallons are known.®* The metal 
of most case bottles found in Williamsburg 
excavations is of a deep olive or amber, the 
latter being more common at later dates (Fig. 
6). In addition the slope outwards from base 
to shoulder increased as the eighteenth century 
progressed, enabling the bodies to be more 
readily extracted from the moulds. Many of the 
smaller examples are embossed on their often 
extremely thick bases with crosses, concentric 
circles and occasional Arabic figures, most of 
these devices being partially obscured by 
rough, cylindrical pontil marks. 

The uses of case bottles in the eighteenth 
century were many and various, and there is 
insufficient evidence to indicate that they were 





94. Note 29. 


95. Hughes, “Discovered in the Cellars,” op. cit., p- 
1576, Fig. 3. 


used for gin more than for any other beverage.”* 


English wine bottles of unusual shape 


Mention has already been made of the octago- 
nally-moulded bottles of the eighteenth century 
that may or may not have been made in colonial 
America. Until evidence to the contrary is 
forthcoming it must, of course, be assumed that 
those examples in English museums and private 
collections are of English origin.®” 

More common is a class of oval-based bottles, 
examples of which are usually found in con- 
texts of the first half of the eighteenth century.®* 
These bottles are generally olive-green in color, 
weak in the shoulder, with greater diameter at 
girth than base and with shallow conical basal 
kick. String-rims are generally close to the 
mouth and sharply V-tooled. Such bottles come 
in sizes varying from Trignum to half bottle® 
and were probably manufactured somewhere 
in the West of England. This supposition is 
based on the fact that many sealed examples 
bear the names of West of England families, 
one of them, that of Bastard, causing this curi- 
ous oval form to be popularly known as a 
“bastard” bottle. 

These distinctive bottles should not be con- 
fused with vessels of similar shape that are a 





96. Inventory of Richard Singleton of the Brick 
House Tavern, 1774 (Colonial Williamsburg Research 
Department files), includes “1 Gin case and bottles 
... 12.6.” A large case bottle in the collection of the 
Dorset County Museum, Dorchester, England, is 
roughly engraved on the side with the legend “RUM” 
over the initials “I.B.” 

97. There are single unsealed examples in the Guild- 
hall Museum, London, in the writer’s collection, and no 
doubt there are other unpublished specimens else- 
where. See Note 28. 

98. Dated examples include the years 1710, 1725, 
1727, 1730. Two much later specimens are also in exist- 
ence, both with West of England names, “Thos Holds- 
worth Dartmo 1755” (Dept. of Collections, Colonial 
Williamsburg) and “J. Horner. Helston. 1758” (Horni- 
man Museum, London). The former is of large size, 
amber metal, and the string-rim down-tooled; the lat- 
ter has a slightly everted mouth over a roughly applied 
string-rim, and the basal kick takes the form of a shal- 
low dome. 


99. Ruggles-Brise, Sealed Bottles, Pl. 3 top and p. 84. 


deep amber to ruby red in color (though often 
appearing black in reflected light or hiding 
their true color beneath surface iridescence) 
which are frequently found on nineteenth cen- 
tury American sites. Such bottles readily en- 
courage the deception, for their string-rims are 
applied by hand and so also is a handle which 
closely resembles (though smaller) handles 
applied to wine bottles in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries.’ 

The application of handles to ordinary wine 
bottles marked the beginning of the evolution 
of the decanter,'*! and examples may reason- 
ably be described as “serving bottles.” Collec- 
tors have long used this term for any and all 
early bottles in the mistaken belief that the 
bottles were intended for use in taverns where 
they were filled to order —not used for the 
storage of beverages.’ In support of this 
theory attention was drawn to the marks of 
wear that are to be found on the bases — marks 
allegedly acquired through being pushed up 
and down rough wooden tables. But as such 
marks are to be seen on bottles of pottle, gallon 
and even five gallon sizes (which were much 
too big to be used at table) this evidence is 
hardly valid. 

Handles’®* for serving bottles were fashioned 
from metal of the same color as the bottle itself, 
trailed up the side of the neck as far as the 
string-rim, then drawn outwards and anchored 





100. An intact example of one of these 19th century 
handled bottles is in the collection at Winterthur, hav- 
ing been long in the possession of the DuPont family. 
A faded ink-written label on the side states that the 
bottle held camphor, the truth of which is vouched for 
by the aroma it still contains. 

101. Alister Campbell, “Bottles of Great Charm,” 
Antique Dealer & Collectors’ Guide, Sept. 1954, p. 23. 
Two important early examples in the Cecil Higgins 
Museum, Bedford, England. A fine squat example 
bearing the seal “A.P.1713” is in the Guildhall Mu- 
seum. Thorpe, “The Evolution of the Decanter,” The 
Connoisseur, Vol. LXXXIII, No. 332, April 1929, p. 
196. 

102. Ruggles-Brise, op. cit., p. 15 et seq. 


103. Handles are generally oval, rectangular or 
slightly crescent-shaped in section. 
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in 1837. 


to the shoulder. A small thumb pad was fre- 
quently drawn up from the top of the handle 
in the manner used for the mounts of silver and 
pewter measures, flaggons, tankards, etc. The 
terminal at the base of the handle was some- 
times drawn down in rat-tail form and crimped, 
tooled out into a small pad similar to the 
thumb pad at the top, or folded back on itself 
in the manner so frequently adopted by delft- 
ware and other potters. 

The early serving bottle was made both in 
common green bottle glass and in flint, the 
latter forms continuing to copy the prevailing 
wine bottle shapes, until, in the 1730's, the serv- 
ing bottle gave way to the true decanter that 
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Fic. 7. Charity in the Cellar. Engraving after a painting by William Hogarth, about 1740. First published 





henceforth developed styles of its own.1 
Finally, in this short survey of wine bottle 
anomalies attention must be drawn to those 
examples that possess normal wine bottle or 
case bottle bodies but are topped by necks of 
unusual diameter. Both the short and tall cylin- 
drical forms of the mid and later eighteenth 
century have been found with wide necks, and 
it is conceivable that they were actually intend- 





104. Antique Dealer & Collectors’ Guide, December 
1953, p. 24, shows a bulbous flint glass serving bottle 
similar in body shape to No. 1, but with a shortened 
neck. It is there attributed to Ravenscroft. See also 
Thorpe, “The Evolution of the Decanter,” op. cit., Pl. 
VI, for a flint glass serving bottle of ca.1720-1725. 





ed for pickles.1% Possibly for the same pur- 
pose were the square-sectioned vessels with 
case bottle bodies, but which, on reaching the 
top of the shoulder, replaced the small mouth 
with everted and flattened rims giving a mouth- 
opening of as much as three inches.’ Although 
not strictly relevant, these are mentioned for 
the good reason that they will serve to remind 
archaeologists who find only body fragments 
that all are not necessarily from wine or spirit 
bottles. 


Foreign bottles in Colonial Virginia 


The number of foreign bottles found in the 
course of excavations on colonial Virginia sites 
is extremely small. This may be because direct 
trade with foreign countries was discouraged 
by the English Board of Trade. Thus French, 
Rhenish and Spanish wines were generally im- 
ported into England in the wood and trans- 
ferred into English bottles as required. There 
are, however, two principal exceptions: Ger- 
man spa water bottles and the so-called 
“French” wanded bottles. 

The mineral waters of the famous German 
spa at Pyrmont (Piermont) were much favored 
in England during the eighteenth century’ 





105. Peter A. Brannon, “Indian Trade Bottles in the 
South,” Antiques, January 1937, p. 13. Fig. 11, a short 
cylindrical bottle of the 1760’s, wide tubular neck, the 
mouth slightly everted over a thin string-rim. A tall 
cylindrical bottle in the Mariners’ Museum, Newport 
News, with wide, tubular neck and thickened, down- 
tooled lip was recovered allegedly from a British ship 
sunk at Yorktown in 1781. Louis R. Caywood, Final 
Report for Vancouver Excavations, San Francisco, 1955 
(U. S. National Park Service), Pl. XII (bottom, left), 
illustrates a 19th cen. example of the latter form. 


106. An example of this form was found at Rosewell, 
Virginia, along with another with a slightly smaller 
mouth-opening, the lip everted, but not down-tooled. 
Excavations at Rosewell (see Notes 81-82). 


107. The Williamsburg apothecary George Gilmer 
advertised that he had imported from ps along 
with various patent medicines “Hungary Water, Spaw 
and Pyrmont Waters.” Virginia Gazette, June 20, 1745. 
Correspondence of Robert Carter, 1727-29, quoted by 
James Wharton in King Carter, the Man, Kilmarnock, 
Virginia, 1950, p. 27: “I am grown so in love with the 
German Spaw that instead of 3 dozen bottles of it I 
desire you let me have 6 dozen.” 


and no small quantities of it reached Virginia. 
In the first half of the eighteenth century the 
bottles were squat-bodied in the manner of the 
piece illustrated in Fig. 4, No. 11, though usu- 
ally with shorter necks. A characteristic feature 
was the somewhat out-tooled mouth over a 
very roughly applied string-rim. This last fea- 
ture was generally round in section and not 
V-tooled as were most English string-rims of 
the same period. Instead the trailed thread was 
pressed to the neck at two or possibly three 
points, often with the same tool that was used 
to apply the glass seal, some letters of which 
were consequently impressed on to the string- 
rim (Fig. 8).1°* The metal of these bottles was 
an olive-green of poor quality, and has fre- 
quently deteriorated to the consistency of 
brown sugar when found in archaeological ex- 
cavations. Seals of such bottles generally bear 
the legend “PIERMONT WATER” around a 
six- or eight-pointed star.'°® Later Piermont 
water bottles made for the English market 
often bear a larger seal on the shoulder reading 
“PYRMONT WATER” around the crowned 
shield of arms of Pyrmont, the capital of Wal- 
deck, Germany.’ The body was generally 
reminiscent of a flower pot, being wider at the 
shoulder than the base,'"! the basal kick steep- 
ly conical, the shoulder wide and angular and 
the neck disproportionately narrow. String-rims 
differ, but are often V-sectioned and some- 
what down-tooled, while the metal varies from 
a deep straw to a rich emerald-green (Fig. 5, 
No. 24).1!2 

The second group of European bottles rep- 
resents those oval-sectioned and globular ves- 
sels that were originally encased in wicker and 


108. Excavations at Rosewell (see Notes 81-82). 
109. Ibid. 

110. Ibid. Ruggles-Brise, Sealed Bottles, p. 78. 
111. Excavations at Rosewell (see Notes 81-82). 


112. Bottles of similar color and shape were also 
used for another European spa water, that of Pouhon- 
in-Spa in Belgium, the shoulders bearing seals stamped 
to this effect. Ruggles-Brise, op. cit., p. 77. 
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known as “wanded” bottles. The bottles pos- 
sessed a vestigial basal kick and were of an 
olive-green metal which, like that of the éarly 
Piermont water bottles, rapidly decayed in the 
ground. Being extremely thin and with readily 
vulnerable flat surfaces exposed, once denuded 
of the protective wicker, these bottles are gen- 
erally found broken into so many much-decayed 
fragments that it is rare for an example to be 
pieced together. Neck forms came in two varie- 
ties, of similar length to the English forms of 
the second quarter of the eighteenth century 
but with rigaree tooled string-rims,'* or ex- 
tremely long and thin with mouths roughly 
struck from the blowing iron and with no 
string-rim.'!* Necks are generally unintention- 
ally marked with wrythen cords. These bottles 
were generally encased in wicker up to the base 
of the neck and, unlike the modern Chianti bot- 
tle, were not, as a rule, supplied with a wanded 
foot that would enable them to stand. 

A very small number of continental Euro- 
pean wine bottles of the eighteenth century 
have been found in excavations at Williams- 
burg and elsewhere in Virginia. Bodies are usu- 
ally wider at the shoulder than at the base, 
kicks are steep and conical and shoulders are 
frequently weak; the metal varies from a pale 
olive to a much bubbled emerald-green. How- 
ever, it is the shape of the body that provides 
the key to their identification, for the “flower- 
pot” form was never intentionally exploited by 
English bottle makers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.115 


113. Hughes, “Discovered in the Cellars,” Country 
Life, June 16, 1955, p. 1575, Fig. 3. 

114. Excavations at Rosewell (see Notes 81-82). Bot- 
tles of this type appear in the works of William Ho- 
garth, notably “The Midnight Modern Conversation” 
(1733) “The Orgy” (1735) and “Charity in the Cellar” 
(about 1740), these last showing bottles with both 
necks and bodies covered (Fig. 7 and No. 25 in the 
type series). 

115. It is doubtless significant that this is the body 
shape that Diderot shows in his section on bottle mak- 
ing in his Encyclopedia, Vol. X, 1772. 
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The closing, protecting and transporting 
of wine bottles 


Cork has been in general use for the sealing of 
wine bottles from at least the sixteenth cen- 
tury’!® as is shown by the recovery of German 
“Bellarmines” of the Tudor era with corks in- 
tact.1!7 At that time they were normally held in 
place with pack thread"* and it was not until 
the close of the seventeenth century that brass 
wire came into general use. Copper wire’! was 
also used but not apparently very widely until 
the close of the eighteenth century. Iron wire 
is occasionally found on bottles of the period of 
about 1740-1760,!*° but this, too, appears more 
frequently at later dates, particularly in the 


116. It is possible that it was so used as early as the 
Roman era. Hartshorne, Old English Glasses, p. 221, 
Note 2. 

117. Illustrated London News, October 8, 1949, p. 
557. Noél Hume, “The Cardinal’s Bottle,” Apollo, No- 
vember 1955, p. 144. 


118. See quote from Markham’s The English House- 
wife, p. 98 of this paper. Houghton, Husbandry and 
Trade Improv'd, No. 56, describing the bottling of 
cider, provides the following advice: 

“Good corks are highly necessary, and if soakt before 
use in scalding water they'll be more pliant, and more 
serviceable; and laying the bottles so that the liquor 
may always keep the cork wet and swell’d, will much 
preserve it.” and “When ’tis desired it should ripen 
soon, the bottles may be set above-stairs, or in some 
warmer place; and good corks are better than tying 
down bad ones.” The reference to “tying down” could 
be construed as referring to string or pack thread rather 
than to wire. Margaret V. Jones, “Saving an Historic 
Building,” Country Life, Sept. 16, 1954, p. 912, illus- 
trates a mid-17th cen. bottle still aan and sealed 
with wax and cloth (?) found under the wine cellar 
floor at Gainsborough Old Hall, Lincolnshire. This is 
possibly the earliest unopened 17th cen. wine bottle 
yet recovered. The Leveatt bottle of 1727 is still sealed 
with cork, cloth, wax and string (see Note 67). Cf. 
Noél Hume, “Bottled Treasure he the Goodwins,” 
County Life, February 24, 1955, p. 570, for sealed bot- 
tles of beer from a wreck of ca.1710-1720. 

119. Louis R. Caywood, Green Spring Plantation, 
Archaeological Report, National Park Service, 1955, Pl. 
XIII, shows a wired neck attributed to the period 1680- 
1700, the wire allegedly copper. However, closer ex- 
amination has shown it to be brass. 

120. A group of bottle necks of this period, all with 
the remains of iron wire, were found in excavations at 
John Coke’s tavern site in Williamsburg in 1959. E.R. 
173B, 27A (unpublished). 
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Fic. 8. Piermont water seal and impression of a 
similar seal on a string rim. Colonial Williamsburg. 


nineteenth century. Thus the type of wire at- 
tached to the neck of a bottle can sometimes 
be used as a rough dating guide. 

References to the importing of wine into 
Virginia in the colonial period are plentiful and 
show that it was transported both in the wood 
and in bottles.1*! Merchants, having imported 
in the wood, were often prepared to decant into 
bottles providing that the purchaser supplied 
his own. One Williamsburg merchant’? even 


121. Numerous references in John Norton & Sons 
papers from their counting house, 1750-1795, edited 
by Frances Norton Mason, Richmond, 1937. See also 
advertisements, for example, in the Virginia Gazette. 

122. “The cases to be paid for at the rate of 4 s. for 
barrels, 5 s. for those between 40 and 50 gallons, and 
a penny the gallon for all above 50 gallons; but if they 
are returned in good order, and sweet, by having been 
well scalded as soon as emptied, the price of them shall 
be returned, or discounted.” “Any persons who sends 
bottles and corks may have them carefully filled and 
corked with beer or porter at 6 s. or with ale at 4 s. the 
dozen. I expect, in a little time, to have a constant sup- 
ply of bottles and corks; and if I meet the encourage- 
ment I hope for, propose fitting up a glass house for 
making bottles, and to provide the proper vessels to 
deliver to such customers as favour me with their orders 
such liquors as they direct, at the several landings they 
desire, being determined to give all the satisfaction in 
the power of Their most humble servant, JoHn MeEr- 
cer. (Virginia Gazette, April 18, 1766.) 





contemplated setting up his own bottle factory 
to avoid this inconvenience to his customers; 
this suggests, perhaps, that empty bottles were 
not sufficiently plentiful. 

Inventories of Williamsburg tavern-keepers, 
householders, Royal Governors and the like, 
indicate that beverages of all kinds were drunk 
in the colony and, as they do not differ in any 
major degree from those imbibed in the mother 
country, it is unnecessary to enumerate them 
here. Of greater importance to the history of 
bottles, however, is the evidence derived from 
the unpublished Bowrey Papers in the archives 
of Lloyd’s in London.'** While the papers re- 
late to ships and cargoes proceeding to India 
and the Far East, the details are doubtless 
identical with those associated with exports to 
the American colonies. Not only do the papers 
contain detailed bills of lading, but also in- 
voices relating to the assembling of cargoes. 
While fitting out the ship Rising Sun for a voy- 
age to the East Indies in 1703, a considerable 
quantity of beer was purchased, thus bringing 
into existence the following invoice: 

1703 
Oct. 19th. 
No. 4 Mr. James Lansdown for Beer 


Ffor 18 chests Beer as viz: 
For 95 dozen 2 pt bottles at 12 


to ye dozen is 82 doz: 1: 
14 to ye doz at 2.6 per doz. 10. 5. 3d. 
Ffor corking and wiring at 5d 

per doz of 12 4. 8. 4d. 
Ffor 371-% gall Pale Beer at 16d 24.15. Od. 
Ffor wharfage for 10 whole and 

8 half chests. 13. 6d. 


Beneath this entry are details of the number of 
hottles held in chests of varying sizes, a whole 
chest containing either thirteen dozen or four- 


123. The Bowrey Papers represent the records of a 
London ship’s husband during the late 17th and early 
18th cen. The collection was broken up some years ago, 
papers relating to maritime affairs being passed to 
Lloyd’s, while those devoted to purely London matters 
were retained in the archives of the Corporation of 
London at Guildhall Library. 
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teen dozen and eight bottles. Half chests con- 
tained nine dozen plus five, six or eight bottles. 
The same set of accounts also yielded an in- 
voice from Mr. Peter Hayle & Partners, a glass- 
maker, for 191 dozen bottles at fourteen to the 
dozen. When the Rising Sun finally put to sea, 
her cargo included no fewer than 5,174 bottles 
of liquor, at least 2,500 containing beer. Other 
invoices in the same series show that the chests 
used for shipping the bottles were fitted with 
locks and hinges and cost half a guinea each.’** 
Thus the Bowrey Papers not only provide evi- 
dence of methods of shipping but also vouch 
for the use of wired corks in place of the earlier 
packthread, and establish that large quantities 
of liquor were shipped from English ports in 
bottles — bottles specifically purchased from 
the glassmaker for that purpose. 


124. The following extract is from a bill of lading 
relating to the cargo of the St. George galley putting 
to sea in 1696. Bowrey Papers, No. 1228 (see Note 
123), shows that other liquor besides beer was shipped 
in bottles packed in chests. 

“Three chests Raspberry Brandy conts 8 Doz; small 
Bottles Each. 

One chest cherry Brandy in small Bottles. 

Cherry Brandy 52 galls in 3 Runletts. 

Raspberry Brandy 60 galls in 3 Ceggs. 

Brandy 2% hoggds, one runlett containing 58, 3q's. 

Old Gron 500 8: in one Barrell. 

One chest containing 5 doz. Currt wine, 3 Doz. 
Beere. 

Eleaven chests Clarrett in small Bottles. 

Three chests white wine in small Bottles. 

Two Chests Canary in small bottles. 

One chest Current wine in small Bottles. 

One box cont’ 14 water Bottles: 8 Rose water Bot- 
tles: 4 Caudle cupps: 4 sugar Castors.” 
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APPENDIX 


Colonial bottle seals found in Virginia 


The following list includes all those known to 
the writer with the exception of the seventeenth 
century examples from Jamestown that are dis- 
cussed in this volume by Mr. J. P. Hudson. All 
are in the collection of Colonial Williamsburg 
unless otherwise stated. The identification of 
initial combinations is generally tentative and 
based on the date of the bottle, provenance, 
comparable tobacco marks, and on documenta- 
ry evidence of various kinds. 


Wm 
1. Aylett 
1733 


Col. William Aylett, 4.1744. Found on site of 


Nominy Plantation, land owned by Aylett. Seal in 
Westmoreland County Museum at Montross. 


2. WA 


Ligatured. William Aylett, son of the above, of 
King William County, d.1780. 


3. 17B10 


The “B” protruding from the vertical stroke of a 
Chi-Rho style merchant’s mark. Found on the site 
of the 4th State House at Jamestown. Unidentified. 
National Park Service collection, Jamestown. 


E 
4. Band 
Andover 


The initial retro. Unidentified, probably of An- 
dover in England (Fig. 9, No. 1). 


G 
5. Braxton 

17— 
Date illeg. George Braxton of Newington, King 
and Queen County, d.1757. In possession of pres- 
ent landowners. 


John 
6. Blair 
1731 


Prominent Williamsburg merchant, b.1687, d.1771 
(Fig. 9, No. 2). 
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Richard 
7. Burbydge 
1701 


Of James City County, only known reference oc- 
curs in 1710. Found at Tutter’s Neck. See No. 6 in 
bottle type series and Note 64. 


8. E-C 


Diamond above central period. Edwin Conway of 
Lancaster County, b.1682, d.1763; or Edward 
Charlton, Williamsburg barber from 1752 to 1792. 


9.RC 


Robert “King” Carter of “Corotoman,” b.1663, 
d.1732. Found on site of the mansion that burned 
in 1729. Seal in collection of Mrs. J. Childs, now 
part owner of the site. 


. 

Cobbs 
Samuel Cobbs, Williamsburg merchant, moved to 
Amelia County c.1735, d.1757. Three matrix vari- 
ations (Fig. 2). 


l + 
* Custis 
John Custis, Williamsburg alderman, b.1678, 


d.1729. Two matrix variations, one with initial un- 
crossed (Fig. 9, No. 3). 


te 
Name illegible, perhaps Davis. 


13 Iohn Greenhow 
* Williamsburg 


The “a” retro. Williamsburg merchant, b.1724, 
d.1787. 


I 
Greenhow 
14. Ws B.8h, 
1769 


As above (Fig. 1). 


Jn°. 
Greenhow 

15. "1770 
W™burg 


As above, more than eighty examples found. 


16. THOMAS-GREAT-COLCHEST: 


Legend around “two twisted posts”; from a tavern 
of that name at Colchester, England. Seal found in 
ruins of “Corotoman” (see “R C” in list). Property 
of Mr. J. Wharton of Weems, Va. An intact bottle 
with same seal, type 10, found at Colchester. 


TM 
7. ¢ 


Not identified. 


B:H 


+. 


18. 


Eight-pointed star beneath. Benjamin Harrison of 
“Wakefield” owned property in Williamsburg until 
1738, d.1758; or Benjamin Harrison of “Berkeley,” 
d.1791; or Benjamin Hubbard of Caroline County, 
d.1780. 


19.B H 


Initials superimposed. Benjamin Harrison of “Ber- 
keley” b.1673, d.1710. Found at Berkeley Plan- 
tation and in possession of present owner, Mr. M. 
Jameson. 


20. C H 


Initials superimposed over the shaft of a Chi-Rho 


style merchant’s mark. Unidentified. About 1730- 
1740. 


Iohn 
21. Hammond 
1752 


Not identified. Found at Jamestown, National Park 
Service collection, Jamestown. 


los. 
22. Hornsby 
1774 


Joseph Hornsby, nephew of Thomas Hornsby. 


s 
Tho: 
23. Hornsby 
1769 
Williamsburg merchant and tailor, d.1772 (Fig. 9, 
No. 4). 


24.R H 


Over XX merchant’s mark. Not identified. Found 
on intact bottle in ruins of “Corotoman” (see “R C” 
in list). Owned by Mr. J. Wharton of Weems, Va. 
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25. F I 


Frederick Jones. Various matrices used; mostly sin- 
gle letter combinations. Found at Jones’ house site 
at Tutter’s Neck. Came to Virginia 1702, died in 
North Carolina in 1722. See bottle type series 
No. 5. 


26.B IK 


The “I” part of the shaft of a Chi-Rho style mer- 
chant’s mark. Not identified, but date about 1730- 
1740. 


27. E L 


Probably a late 17th cen. seal. Found at Brookshire 
Plantation, nr. West Point, Va. Unidentified. 


“= 


Henry Lee, brother of Thomas Lee, builder of 
“Stratford” in Westmoreland County, lived at Lee 
Hall, 18 miles $.E. of Stratford, in the first half of 
the 18th cen. Found at Stratford and preserved 
there. 


29. W L 


Ligatured. William Lightfoot of Yorktown, d.circa 
1768. 


M 
30.G*A 
1760 


George and Ann Mason; Mason author of Virginia 
Declaration of Rights, b.1725, d.1792. Found at 
the Mason home, Gunston Hall, Fairfax County, 
and preserved there. 


C 
31. J M 

1737 
John and Catherine Mercer of Marlborough, Staf- 
ford County. Found on Mercer’s plantation site. An 
unusual arrangement of the initials. Other similar 
seals from the site but without the date. Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


‘ + 
32. FN 


The “N” retro. Francis Nicholson, Governor of the 


Virginia colony, b.1655, d.1728 (Fig. 9, No. 5). 


33. O 

3 LTA 

A 17th cen. seal, initials from separate matrices 
and presumably those of husband and wife. Found 
at Rosewell (see “M P” .in this list). Smithsonian 
Institution. 


B 
34. Powell 
1774 


Benjamin Powell, Williamsburg wheelwright and 
builder, d.post 1780 (Fig. 9, No. 6). 


35. Prentis 


William Prentis, merchant of Williamsburg from 


c.1724, d.1765 (Fig. 9, No. 7). 


36. JP 

36. 1766 

A cross formed from four diamonds between in- 
itials. John Prentis, took over father’s business in 
1765 (see above), d.1775. Found at Jamestown 
(Fig. 9, No. 8). 


37. M: P 

Mann Page II, completed father’s mansion “Rose- 
well. in Gloucester County, ca.1743, left there 
ca.1765 and built “Mannsfield” in Spotsylvania 
County. Found at Rosewell. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 


N. 

38. Pope 

1715 
The “N” retro. Nathaniel Pope settled at Mattox 
Creek on the Potomac prior to 1657. Daughter 
married John Washington, great-grandfather of 
George. Found on site of John Washington’s home 
and now in museum at George Washington’s birth- 
place on Pope’s Creek. 


39. PIERMONT WATER 


Lettering around an eight-pointed star. (See p. 109 
of text.) 


40. PYRMONT WATER 


Legend above and around crowned shield of arms 
of Pyrmont. See Ruggles-Brise, Sealed Bottles, 
p- 78. 
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AR 
41. 1745 
Perhaps 1743, initials ligatured on Chi-Rho style 
merchant’s mark. Unidentified. Found at James- 
town. National Park Service collection, Jamestown. 


42. AR 


As above, but without date. Found at Jamestown, 
and in above collection. 


43. RR 


Initials back to back. Probably French and late 
18th to 19th cen. 


44.W:-S 

William Stith, President of the College of William 
& Mary, d.1755; or William Small, college profes- 
sor 1758-1764; or William Short, William and 
Mary student, a founder and president of Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, 1778-1781. 


45. I-Taylor 


John Taylor of Caroline County, d.1824; or James 
Taylor, a Williamsburg tailor, from 1750 to c.1769. 


I 
46. Tazewell 
1768 
John Tazewell of Northampton County, Williams- 
burg lawyer from 1761, d.1781 (Fig. 9, No. 9). 


47. F T 


17th cen. seal; separate matrices. Francis Tyler of 
York County, b.ca.1687. Bought property in Wil- 
liamsburg in 1715 and 1717. 


48. AW 


Ligatured. Augustine Washington, father of 
George; or Augustine Jr., his brother. Eleven ex- 
amples found on site of Washington’s home. In 
collection at Washington’s birthplace on Pope's 
Creek (Fig. 9, No. 10). 


G 
49. Wythe 
1768 


George Wythe, first Professor of Law at the Col- 
lege of William & Mary, signer of Declaration of 
Independence, b.1726, d.1806 (Fig. 9, No. 11). 
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ohn 
50. Wazhington 
Four-pointed star after first name within four pe- 
riods. John Washington of Bridges Creek, d.1677; 
or son John, d.1697; or his son, d.early 18th cen. 
Found at Bridges Creek; now at George Washing- 
ton’s birthplace on Pope’s Creek (Fig. 9, No. 12). 


51. W 


John Washington, Ist or 2nd (see above). Found 
at Bridges Creek with coin of 1679. Location as 
above. 


52. R Willis 


The “R” and “W” ligatured. Richard Willis of Mid- 
dlesex County, b. 1656, d.1700. His widow married 
Robert Carter (see “R C” in list). Found at “Coroto- 
man.” Property of Mrs. J. Childs. 


H W 
53. "1767 
Hugh Walker, Williamsburg merchant ca.1760- 
1770. 


H 
54. W 


Enclosed within a diamond. Found at Yorktown. 
National Park Service collection, Jamestown. 


MAY... 
S. NI... 


Mutilated inseription on either side of antlers of 
stag crest. On bottle of ca.1770 dredged from the 
York River. Owned by Miss E. Janney of Gloucester 
County. 


56. Cockerel leg 

Inverted; as a crest on an intact bottle of the early 

18th cen. Found at Yorktown. National Park Serv- 
ice collection, Jamestown. 


57. Poulett arms 


Gartered shield of arms under an earl’s coronet, 
three swords in Ist and 4th quarters, mullet in 2nd 
and 3rd, three battering rams on shield in pretence. 
Arms of Ist Earl Poulett, nominated a Knight of 
the Garter, 1712; d.1743. 


58. Thistle emblem 


Surrounded by a garland with rosettes quartering 
the circle. Unidentified. 


RPE eR 











59. Shield of arms 


Illegible; hound supporters; decayed and unidenti- 
fied. 


Since the completion of this manuscript the 
following additional seals have been found. 


RC 
60. 1719 


Robert Carter (see “RC” in list). Found at “Coroto- 
man.” Seal now owned by Mr. Robert Hill Carter 
of Charlottesville, Virginia. 


61. RC 


Robert Carter (see “RC” in list). Separate matrices, 
probably of late 17th cen. date. Found at “Coroto- 
man” and owned by Mrs. J. Childs. 


Tho. Dansi 

1739 

aU 
Thomas Dansie, a ship’s captain and land owner of 
King William and Spotsylvania Counties; still alive 
ca. 1760. Lettering is extremely crude. 


62. 


a RWE 
~. 1719 


Initial ligatured and the vertical stroke of the R ex- 
tending above the loop into a 4 of a merchant’s 
mark. Found at “Corotoman” and owned by Mrs. 


J. Childs. 


64. Lee arms 


Shield and squirrel crest of the Lee family; proba- 
bly Thomas Lee, 1690-1750, founder of the Strat- 
ford line. 

Arms: Gules, a fesse chequy or an azure between 
ten billets argent, four in chief, and three, two and 
one in base. 

Crest: On a staff raguly lying fesseways a squirrel 
sejant proper, cracking a nut (or acorn); for the 
dexter end of the staff a hazel (or oak) branch very, 
fructed or. 

(Cazenove Gardner Lee, Jr., Lee Chronicle, New 
York, 1957, p. 7.) 

Quartered with the arms of Astley after 1745. 








Fic. 1. Covered Jar. Spain, about 1775-85. H. 12” (30.6 cm). The Corning Museum of Glass (56.3.73). 
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SPANISH ROYAL FACTORY 


ALICE WILSON FROTHINGHAM 


HE eighteenth century brought vigor 
and change to the glass industry of 
central Spain, following a dull period 
when styles in glass blowing settled to a de- 
based form of the Venetian or a tiresome repeti- 
tion of the Muslim. The renewed activity was 
fomented partly by factory owners hoping to 
supply a domestic product that would substitute 
for the glass ot Bohemia, the Low Countries, 
and England. The revival was encouraged in 
part by royal grants and tax exemptions. High 
tariffs were levied to protect the output of Cas- 
tillian factories against imported goods, yet at 
the same time, the Spanish owners had of ne- 
cessity to hire foreigners to reproduce the types 
of glass then in popular demand. The outlying 
regions of Catalufia, Aragon, Valencia, and the 
southern provinces lagged behind in the quality 
of their work, while glasshouses in Castilla, 
principally the Real Fabrica de Cristales de la 
Granja de San Ildefonso, near Segovia, pro- 
gressed in making a soda-lime glass brilliant of 
surface, clear and so nearly colorless that con- 
temporary Spaniards called it crystal. 
From this factory on the King’s estate came 
highly polished plate glass for large palace 
mirrors, and molded forms and cut prisms to 





be assembled as chandeliers. About 1750, the 
work at San Ildefonso expanded to include the 
manufacture of blown glass decanters, bottles, 
wineglasses, and other hollow ware, usually 
decorated with engraving in imitation of 
French and German crystal. These vessels, 
made continuously until the end of the eight- 
eenth century, survived in plentiful numbers. 
Along with them, we shall here consider a 
somewhat obscure group of enameled glasses 
which have been erroneously classified and as- 
sociated with glasses enameled in the Central 
European style. 

The latter, found abundantly in Spain, re- 
semble peasant glasses from Bohemia and other 
regions in Central Europe as well as the work 
attributed to Stiegel in America.! The simple 
designs, painted with unblended colors in 
opaque white, brick-red, blue, yellow, green 
and black, are predominantly flowers, song 
birds perched on hearts or leafy boughs, and 
men and women clad in eighteenth century 
costume. Inscriptions on these bottles and 


1. James H. Rose, “18th promo | Enameled Beakers 
with English Inscriptions,” Journa 
1959, pp. 94-102. 


of Glass Studies, I, 
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drinking glasses are often the misspelled vivas 
for Charles III and Charles IV, kings of Spain. 
Prevalent also are heraldic shields with the 
royal arms incorrectly represented. These glass- 
es, it has been claimed by Gudiol and Artifiano, 
were the work of Netherlanders who operated 
their own furnaces in the regions of Valencia 
and Alicante.? Authority for this statement was 
supposedly Larruga’s Memorias, but since no 
volume or page number was given,®* the refer- 
ence cannot be traced. 

The connection of Central European glass- 
men with Spain lies rather in the field of com- 
merce. It is an indisputable fact that German 
peddlers began hawking glassware around that 
country in the seventeenth century. By 1730, 
they had opened permanent trade centers, lo- 
cating them near the seacoasts, particularly at 
Cadiz and Sevilla whence the fleet sailed to 
Spanish colonies in the New World. The most 
prosperous years for these Germans were dur- 
ing the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
when the total number of their stores in Spain 
was nearly one hundred and fifty.* There is less 
certainty about the kind of glassware that they 
sold, although we assume it to have been Ger- 
man. An English visitor to Sevilla in 1809 would 
have his readers believe its German source, for 
he wrote:® “The shops at which glass, knives, 
forks, spoons, and other German articles are 
sold, are mostly kept by native Germans, or 
their descendants, who are distinguished by the 





2. José Gudiol Ricart and Pedro M. de Artifiano y 
Galdacano, Vidrio: Resumen de la historia del vidrio; 
catdlogo de la coleccién Alfonso Macaya, Barcelona, 
1935, p. 64. 

3. Eugenio Larruga y Boneta, Memorias politicas y 
econ6micas sobre los frutos, comercio, fdbricas y minas 
de Espafia, 45 Vols., Madrid, 1787-99. 

4. Otto Quelle, “Die Faktoreien der sudetendeutsch- 
en Glashandler in Spanien und Portugal,” Ibero-ameri- 
kanisches Archiv, 11, October 1937, pp. 387-390; idem, 
“Sudetendeutscher Glashandel nach der iberischen 
Halbinsel und Amerika,” ibid., 10, October 1936, pp. 
316-318. 

5. William Jacob, Travels in the South of Spain, 
London, 1811, p. 168. 
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name of Bohemian.” Some of their glasses were 
engraved® and, not unlikely, many of them 
were of the enameled variety already described. 

Quite apart from these glasses of Central 
European character are the enameled glasses 
here under consideration. They, too, have been 
called products of a factory located somewhere 
in the eastern provinces of Spain,” although 
there is little evidence for this indefinite attri- 
bution. A moderate number of the glasses has 
turned up in America. Besides the two in The 
Corning Museum of Glass — a mug purchased 
in Madrid and a covered jar (Fig. 1) — at least 
twelve were in the collection of Mrs. Joseph E. 
Willard, who bought them in Spain during the 
years when her husband was ambassador from 
the United States (1913-21). Most of her glasses 
remain the property of her daughter, Mrs. 
Kermit Roosevelt. Four more, presently on loan 
to the Saint Augustine Historical Society, Flori- 
da, were collected in Granada between 1902 
and 1928 by the American artist Isabel Ross, 
who presented them to the Buffalo Historical 
Society. Others are scattered about in various 
museums and private collections in Europe. 

In their painted designs, shapes, and quality 
of the metal from which they were blown, these 
enameled glasses display a remarkable relation- 
ship with the engraved examples done at the 
Real Fabrica de Cristales. Even though the 
painted floral patterns are more freely executed 
and more naturalistic than their engraved 
counterparts, the differences in design may be 
attributed to the two methods of decoration, 
the easy flow of color from a brush as opposed 
to the firm, sharp cuts from a revolving wheel. 
Such minor variations, it would seem, do not 
bar the enameled pieces from having been done 
at the San Ildefonso factory. 

Painted in a pastel range of color, the de- 
signs are garden flowers of rose-pink, cerulean 


6. Edward Dillon, Glass, London, 1907, pp. 285-286. 


7. Gudiol and Artifiano, op. cit., p. 242, Nos. 242- 
243. 
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Fic. 2. Covered Jar. About 1775-80. H. 11” (28 
cm). The Hispanic Society of America, New York 
(T 446). 


or sapphire-blue, yellow and white, with pale 
green foliage. The strongest color is an orange 
which, when used in full brilliancy, clashes 
with the pink and contrasts strongly with the 
blues. Working as though in oils, the painters 
blended their enamels to give a change of hue 
and tonality and traced the veins of leaves and 
the edges of petals with dark shades of color 
or with black. Blossoms and foliage, combined 
at random, are arranged in wreaths, bouquets, 








and garlands. Occasionally, grape vines with 
blue fruit and white leaves encircle wineglasses 
or jugs. Certain flowers are easily recognizable 
— roses, tulips, yellow daisies, and pansies — 
while others may represent violets, forget-me- 
nots, and lilies-of-the-valley. The painting is 
not always painstaking or skillful, so that one 
finds pieces done in a soft, careless manner as 
well as those showing a confident precision in 
the designs. If a mingling of clear form and 
rhythmic flow of line occurs, then enameling is 
at its best. The design on the Corning jar (Fig. 
1) displays how charming this kind of dec- 
oration could be when a talented painter held 
the brush. Here, bands of sapphire-blue and 
yellow daisies are combined with graceful 
sprays of foliage colored pale green and laven- 
der, apricot and white. 

Fire-gilt on the knop handle and the rim of 
this jar is a reminder that gilding often enriched 
the patterns cut into the surface of San Ilde- 
fonso glasses. Innumerable motifs came into 
being as the engraver’s keen eye guided his 
hands in grinding patterns with the wheel. 
Usually the engraving was brightened with a 
fired process of gilding perfected by Sigismund 
Brun. Hanoverian by birth and trained in the 
German tradition of deep cutting and engrav- 
ing, this master, nevertheless, took charge of 
the department where French-style crystal was 
blown and decorated. Beginning in 1771, a 
group of Frenchmen headed by Antoine Berger 
and Claude Seigne, the latter from Nevers,* 
worked under his supervision. 

Much of the engraved and gilded decoration 
done in this division of the factory is attractive 
— full-blown roses, flower-entwined ribbons 
looped up with bowknots, baskets of daisies, 
sprays of flowerets and buds—and yet a French- 
man, critical of Spaniards, reported differently 
after a visit in 1777 to San Ildefonso: “One sees 
there a workshop of engravers producing en- 


8. Larruga, op. cit., Vol. 13, 1791, p. 275; Edouard 
Gerspach, L’Art de la verrerie, Paris, 1885, p. 304. 
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Fic. 3. Covered Jar. About 1775-85. H. 9%” (24.5 
cm). Collection of Alfonso Macaya, Barcelona. 


graved and cut glasses, for which are paid as 
much as four or five louis. (They are) more val- 
uable for their size and detailed work than for 
the taste predominant in the festoons and fig- 
ures ornamenting them. I have seen several of 
these costly glasses overloaded with ornaments, 
birds, and badly drawn figures, but capable of 
having tried the patience of the most intrepid 
workman.” 

Before mid-century, garden flowers had 
become favorite motifs in rococo decoration 





9. (J. F. Peyron), Nouveau voyage en Espagne, fait 
en 1777 et 1778, London and Liége, 1783, Vol. 2, p. 
122. 
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throughout Europe, the earliest German de- 
signs manifesting exuberance and flourish. In 
Spain, artists and craftsmen connected with 
factories, especially those under royal patron- 
age, were encouraged to follow French modes. 
At the King’s porcelain factory of Buen Retiro 
at Madrid, where the work of Sévres was imi- 
tated during the 1780's, the decorators painted 
attractive floral designs on ornamental pieces 
and tableware. The Count of Aranda’s factory 
at Alcora produced porcelain, much of it like 
the soup cup (Fig. 5) painted with a bouquet 
of pink, lavender and blue tiowers in the deli- 
cate and sprightly style of Vincennes. Such 
designs on Alcora ceramics serve to recall that 
Aranda’s admiration for rococo decoration de- 
veloped during the fourteen years when he 
served as ambassador from Charles III of Spain 
to Louis XV of France.'® Spanish silks, also, 
showed French influence, the weaves of Lyons 
having been faithfully copied at Talavera de 
la Reina, Toledo, and Valencia. Watercolor 
drawings were imported to be used as models 
in these textile factories, although Spanish de- 
signers soon began improvising, especially on 
floral themes like the bouquet of roses on a 
brocaded silk twill (Fig. 6) woven at Valencia. 

As in other decorative arts of Spain, the de- 
signs on enameled and engraved glasses pro- 
gressed in style from rococo to neoclassic, a 
change that grew gradually from about 1760 to 
the end of the century. The earliest date for the 
manufacture of glasses engraved or painted in 
rococo floral style would have been during the 
1770's, after Brun had opened the department 
for French-style work. With the passing years, 
an increased interest in classic art and orna- 
ment affected the minor arts, including dec- 
orated glass. Toward the end of Charles III’s 
reign, a prevalent pattern was the semé of con- 


10. A. W. Frothingham, Capodimonte and Buen 
Retiro Porcelains; Period of Charles III, New York, 
1955; idem, “The Count of Aranda; Portraits in Alcora 
Ceramics,” Connoisseur Year Book, 1960, pp. 32-45. 
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ventionalized floral sprigs, also a favorite for 
textile weaves. Of this type is a gilt design cov- 
ering the surface of a mug (Fig. 10) engraved 
in the San Ildefonso factory. A similar arrange- 
ment of flowerets, indicating 1785 as the ap- 
proximate date of manufacture, ornaments a 
number of enameled glasses, among them a 
mug (Fig. 11) of curved form with flaring rim. 

If, aside from designs, there were no other 
reason for believing that these enameled glass- 
es came from the factory at San Ildefonso, we 
should be basing the theory on too little evi- 
dence. In addition, we should need to know 
whether colored enamels were ever used there. 
Fortunately, a contemporary publication 
proves that glassmen at San Ildefonso experi- 
mented with, and employed, many formulas for 
colored metals, milk glass, and enamels. In 
1780, Miguel Jerénimo Suarez issued a Spanish 
translation of Antonio Neri’s famous treatise 
on glass, taken from the French edition of 
1752 that had been annotated by Merret and 
Kunckel.'! His purpose was to aid Spanish glass 
workers who could read only their native lan- 
guage and to present the most recent material 
on glass making. Several: masters at San Ilde- 
fonso, among them José Busquet and Sigis- 
mund Brun, helped the translator by comment- 
ing on Neri’s methods and by stating their own. 
Busquet, one of the most able and experienced 
artisans at the factory, was probably from Cata- 
lua, since he showed great familiarity with 
formulas used in Catalan glass manufacture. 
These masters augmented the treatise by nam- 
ing Spanish ingredients as substitutes for the 
Italian, such as manganese found near Alcaiiiz, 
or they discarded the compounding of zaffre, 
since it could be found in natural state in the 
Pyrenees.!” 

Busquet remarked that Neri’s mixture of anti- 





11. Miguel G. Suaérez y Nunez, Memorias instruc- 
tivas, y curiosas, Madrid, 1780, Vol. 4, pp. 185-468 
(Memorias L-LII: Sobre el vidrio, y los esmaltes). 


12. Ibid., pp. 260-266, 271-276. 


























Fic. 4. Covered Jar. About 1775-85. H. 7” (17.8 
cm). Collection of Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, New 
York. 


mony, niter, and common glass resulted in a 
white enamel which formed the basis for all 
colored enamels in Catalufia, and said that he 
himself had had perfect success in following 
Kunckel’s annotation to this method.!* The San 
Ildefonso masters, however, preferred another 
mixture for “a glass that looks like porcelain, 
by means of which are made, with great beauty 
all the opaque colors.”'* The ingredients for 
a batch were 60 pounds of white sand, or 
pebbles, 40 pounds of refined potash, and 10 





13. Ibid., pp. 289-290. 
14. Ibid., p. 317. 
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Fic. 5. Soup Cup. Alcora porcelain. About 1775. 
Collection of Marquesa de Centellas, Madrid. 
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Fic. 6. Silk Brocade (detail). Valencia, Spain. 18th 
century. The Hispanic Society of America, New 
York (H4014). 


pounds of bone ash or calcined staghorn. 
Although this metal emerged from the furnace 
as a clear substance, it turned opalescent or 
milky on cooling.’* Another formula for milk 
glass was composed of different ingredients, 
namely, crystal pot metal to which was added 
tin oxide, lead oxide, and manganese. “This milk 
color is produced very perfectly at San Ilde- 
fonso and with it are made various pieces imi- 
tating the porcelain of Saxony.”!® 

The methods followed at this factory for tint- 







15. Ibid., p. 317. 
16. Ibid., pp. 354, 355. 
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Fic. 7. Decanter. About 1775-80. H. 12%” (31.1 


cm). The Hispanic Society of America, New York 
(T428). 


ing glass blue or green were so numerous" that 
it should be no surprise to encounter certain 
colored pieces with gilt or enameled designs 
(Fig. 12) which may be attributed to the glass 
workers of San Ildefonso. The crystal is remark- 
ably clear and colorless, tinged sometimes by 
impurities in the raw materials. The transpar- 
ency is usually marred to a slight degree by 
small bubbles, unfused particles and striations. 
The same minute defects show up also in the 
enameled glasses, indicating a similarity in 


17. Ibid., pp. 290-304, 309-310. 
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quality and, therefore, a possible identity of 
composition. 

The workers fused together silica in the form 
of white sand from Bernui or Lastras de Cué- 
llar, situated a few leagues distant from the 
factory, and a soda-lime ingredient known as 
barilla.** Spanish barilla from the Mediterra- 
nean seacoast was obtained by burning the 
dried salt-marsh plants called salsola and sali- 
cornia and allowing the sticky ashes to harden 
in pits. This substance contained a crude sodi- 
um carbonate and other ingredients, including 
calcium carbonate. The factories of Spain used 
astonishing amounts of it mixed and pulver- 
ized with silica and then melted the mixture in 
large crucibles. Great difficulty attended the 
transportation of barilla to inland regions. That 
destined for San Ildefonso came from Murcia, 
carried on muleback over mountain roads to 
the distant province of Segovia.'® 

From crystal and colored metals the men of 
San Ildefonso formed a large variety of shapes. 
The one most frequently seen, however, is a 
two-handled jar with cover, the purpose of 
which was probably ornamental. Varying slight- 
ly in form from one piece to another, it has a 
spherical or ovoid body, often set on a low ped- 
estal of solid glass, and a cylindrical or flaring 
collar. The solid handles, either rods or straps, 
were brought in an S-curve from near the rim 
down to the rounded wall of the body. Another 
gather of glass was attached at the base to form 
the foot. Often this area of contact is untidy 
(Fig. 2), a sign of careless workmanship. Han- 
dles, too, betray the speed at which they were 





18. Nicolas de la Cruz y Bahamonde, conde de 
Maule, Viage de Espana, Francia, é Italia, Cadiz, 1812, 
Vol. 12, p. 20; Luis Pérez Bueno, Vidrios y vidrieras 
(Artes decorativas espajiolas), Barcelona, 1942, p. 150, 
Note 42. 

19. Sir John T. Dillon, Travels through Spain, Lon- 
don, 1780, p. 438; Casimiro Gémez de ——_ Con- 
tinuacién de la flora espafiola, 6 historia de las plantas de 
Espafia, que escribia don Joseph Quer, Madrid, 1784. 
Vol. 5, pp. 289-290; (Peyron), op. cit. in Note 9, Vol. 2, 
p. 122. 








Fic. 8. Decanter. About 1775-85. H. 8” (20.2 cm). 
Collection of Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, New York. 


made, the ends having been pressed down and 
snipped off with no attempt to curl them into 
a neat finish. The cover, with edge folded down 
to make a guard, is usually conical, topped by 
a finial tooled into two or more knops. This jar 
is typically Spanish, perhaps a development of 
the Hispano-Moresque shapes traditional in 
Andalucia and, in the eighteenth century, no- 
ticeably frequent among San IIdefonso pieces. 
That so many enameled glasses are of this 
shape seems to be one more reason for suppos- 
ing them to be products of the royal factory. 
The Macaya example (Fig. 3), decorated with 
an array of pink roses and blue daisies, has a 
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curious mushroom knop on the cover, a molded 
form seen on stoppers for English decanters. 
This jar and a smaller one (Fig. 4) have heavy 
pedestals of solid glass. 

The influence of English drinking glasses is 
apparent in decanters (Figs. 7-8) and wine- 
glasses (Fig. 9) of both the enameled and the 
engraved types. Copied contemporaneously in 
Spain, these shapes occurred in England 
throughout the last quarter of the century. A 
graceful, taper-sided decanter with an oblong 
flat stopper (Fig. 7) may date from about 1775, 
since its engraved and gilt decoration displays 
a fully developed rococo flower. The pontil 
mark on the flat base has been ground and pol- 
ished to an inconspicuous depression. Probably 





Fic. 9. Wineglass. About 1775-85. H. 4%” (12 cm). 
Museo Episcopal, Vich, Spain. 
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Fic. 10. Mug. About 1785-90. H. 5%” (14.5 cm). 


The Hispanic Society of America, New York 
(T429). 


made a few years later, a barrel-shaped de- 
canter with three glass rings around the neck 
(Fig. 8) was blown into a pattern mold, afford- 
ing a broad, fluted band around the base. This 
same molded pattern appears on a San I]defon- 
so tumbler (The Hispanic Society of America, 
T427) decorated with engraved and gilded 
swags of ribbon. A floral design encircles the 
decanter in a helter-skelter ring of pink roses, 
pale green leaves, small blue daisies and sprigs 
of orange buds. 

Enameled wineglasses have ovoid or bell- 
shaped bowls and bulky stems, either cylindri- 
cal or tooled into knops and balusters. Rough 
marks from the pontil show on the bases of 
these, and in fact, of all stemmed glassware 
made at San Ildefonso. The interiors of covers 
also show rough pontil marks. Another preva- 
lent shape is the mug, found with both en- 
graved and enameled decorations. These ves- 
sels reflect a custom imported from France 
and adopted eagerly by fashionable Madrile- 
hos, that of drinking iced beverages. Besides 
beer and cider that may have been poured into 














Fic. 11. Mug. About 1785-90. H. 5%” (14 cm). 
Museo Episcopal, Vich, Spain. 


them, the chances are that the mugs frequently 
held metheglin, rosolio, horchata, or any num- 
ber of concoctions made from sweetened water, 
wine and fruit flavoring, chilled with snow 
from the Guadarrama Mountains. Of two gen- 
eral forms, the mugs (Figs. 10-12) are either 
nearly cylindrical, flaring at the rim, or waisted 
with a ring foot. Each of them has a single han- 
dle of solid glass curving from the rim to a 
point near the thick base. 

These are the most common shapes, although 
several more exist. Irregularities of measure- 
ment, such as uneven rims, double handles that 
do not match, or lopsided pedestals and stems, 
are characteristic of much of this glass, al- 
though in comparison with the green glasses 
of Andalucia they show better workmanship. 
Obviously, the glass blowers exercised greater 
skill and more care on special objects, exempli- 
fied by a number intended for the royal palaces. 

San Ildefonso crystal was copied in other 
parts of Spain, but we are unable to say whether 
examples of it have survived. Perhaps certain 
of these imitations have been mistakenly at- 








Fic. 12. Mug. About 1785-90. Former Collection 
of Mrs. Joseph E. Willard. 


tributed to the royal factory, and thus it might 
be claimed that some of the enameled glasses 
under discussion came from an Aragonese or 
a Valencian factory. Manufacturers in these 
regions did, indeed, improve the quality of 
their products and supply the local markets 
with crystal glasses of their own make. In 1784, 
Aragonese workmen were encouraged to imi- 
tate the blown glasses of San Ildefonso, and 
yearly prizes were offered for the three best 
groups of twelve pieces of crystal to be sub- 
mitted by artisans from any factory in the re- 
gion.” Two partner-owners of a Valencian 
factory, Pedro Fontvila and Carlos Garcés, pe- 
titioned in 1788 for royal assistance that would 
enable them to produce sheet glass, crystal, 
and other glasses of fine quality, both plain and 
decorated.*! As the result of many experiments, 





20. Gazeta de Madrid, February 13th, 1784, p. 147. 
The awards were given by the Real Sociedad Arago- 
nesa de Amigos del Pais. 

21. Gazeta de Madrid, November 14th, 1788, pp. 
741-743. The decree was dated June 20th, 1788, at 


Aranjuez. 
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Fic. 13. Pharmacy Jar. 1794. Museo Arqueoldgico 
Nacional, Madrid. 


they had succeeded in producing a clear, bright 
crystal glass of good quality from which to 
make chandeliers and blown vessels. 

Their plea helped to change the policy of 
Charles III, who had for many years favored 
the San Ildefonso factory, by granting it special 
privileges and the exclusive right to sell glasses 
in Madrid. The King at last reconsidered the 
advisability of supporting one establishment to 
the detriment of others in his realm. Knowing 
the scarcity of factories for crystal glass, he con- 
sulted his councils, as well as the director of the 
Real Fabrica de Cristales de la Granja, and 
decided to issue a decree that would permit 
the Valencians, and other industrialists wish- 
ing to promote glasshouses, to receive all the 
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privileges formerly reserved for the royal fac- 
tory. Spaniards could then buy raw materials 
untaxed at low, set prices, export their wares 
free of customs duties to foreign countries and 
the dominions, and sell their crystal and col- 
ored glasses in every city of the kingdom.”? 
Despite these imitations, and possibly others, 
of San Ildefonso glass, the accumulated evi- 
dence still points to the royal factory as the 
source for the enameled glasses here described. 





22. Larruga, op. cit., 1791, Vol. 18, pp. 275-276; 
Gazeta de Madrid, November 14th, 1788, p. 743. 


Fic. 14. Pharmacy Jar. Buen Retiro porcelain. 
1794. Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid. 
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Since 1785, Madrid had been an outlet where 
the public could order or buy the blown crys- 
tals of San Ildefonso. The factory supported a 
warehouse and retail shop located in a build- 
ing that now houses the Academia de Juris- 
prudencia. To this warehouse, glasses were 
brought every four days by mule cart, although 
the large quantities broken during the long 
journey caused a doubling of the sales prices. 
The muleteers, when ready for the return trip 
to Segovia, advertised in the daily newspaper 
their willingness to fill the wagons with other 
freight.?° An increased demand for crystal glass 
caused the need for a larger storehouse, so that 
in 1801 the Casa de Heros became the Madrid 
branch of the factory, comprising several work- 
rooms, a shop and storerooms. Craftsmen as- 
sembled there to cut chandelier prisms, to 
grind lenses, to engrave and gild crystals or to 
paint them with enamels.** 

Pérez-Villamil says that in the documents 
consulted by him, which included those in the 
archives of the Ministerio de Hacienda and of 
the Royal Palace, Madrid, he found the names 
of artists who painted alternately at the Buen 
Retiro porcelain factory at Madrid and at the 
San Ildefonso workshop.» Among these men 
was the painter Antonio Martinez, listed on the 
Buen Retiro rosters of 1785 and 1804 as receiv- 
ing an average salary. José Rubio, a painter at 
the same factory from 1799 until 1808, also 
found employment at the San Ildefonso work- 
rooms in Madrid. Previously, he had labored 
for the Florae peruviana et chiliensis*® by doing 





23. Pérez Bueno, op. cit., p. 130; Félix de Llanos y 
Torriglia, “Afio de 1801”; la-casa de Heros, Madrid, 
1920, p. 15; Diario de Madrid, January 15th, 1790, p. 
59; (Peyron), op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 122. 

24. Llanos, op. cit., pp. 15-16; Pérez Bueno, op. cit., 
p- 130. 

25. Manuel Pérez-Villamil, Artes é industrias del 
Buen Retiro, Madrid, 1904; pp. 44, 86, 143, 145, 148. 

26. Hippolyto Ruiz and Josepho Pavon were the 
authors of the 1798 edition, a copy of which belongs to 
the British Museum (Natural History). 






the floral drawings or paintings on which the 
engraved illustrations were based. 

The interchange of talents between Buen 
Retiro and San Ildefonso is brought strikingly 
to our attention by two covered urns (Figs. 13- 
14), which are from a series now scattered in 
various collections. One of crystal glass and 
the other of porcelain, they were intended as 
drug jars for the pharmacy in the Royal Palace, 
Madrid. In 1794, Godoy, the Secretary of State, 
signed the order for them.** The nearly identi- 
cal proportions of these molded pieces indicate 
that they were made from the same design, and 
possibly even the same model, a classic shape 
borrowed from silversmithing. Of even more 
interest here is the similarity of enamel and gilt 
decorations. Both jars display the arms of 
Charles IV surmounted by the imperial crown 
and encircled by branches of palm or laurel 
and olive. On the ovolo moldings around the 
covers are painted green laurel leaves and 
brown berries bound into wreaths by blue and 
white ribbons. Gilding shines from the ball- 
tipped knops, brightens the moldings on covers 
and pedestals, and emphasizes the gadrooned 
bases. 

Even though these glass jars in formal style 
are later by a decade or two than the vessels 
with flower designs, they prove that enamel- 
painting was unquestionably a form of decora- 
tion practiced at the San Ildefonso glassworks 
and its Madrid branch. Since Antonio Martinez 
was employed as a painter during the year 
when the jars were being made for the Palace 
pharmacy, it is possible that he was the decora- 
tor of the glass as well as the porcelain. This 
deduction, however, and any attribution of 
floral painting to the same artist, carry one too 
far into the field of speculation. 


27. From a document in the Archivo del Ministerio 
de Hacienda. Pérez-Villamil, op. cit., p. 83, Note 1; 
Llanos, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 





Fic. 1. Covered bowl, England, early 18th cen. H. 6%” 
(16.9 cm). City Art Galleries, Manchester. 










Fic. 2. Wine Glass, England, Fic. 3.Sweetmeat, England, 2nd _—‘F ic. 4. Goblet with portrait of 
about 1710-1720. H. 6%” (17.2 quarter 18th cen. H. 6%” (16.2 Charles Edward, the Young Pre- 
cm). cm). tender. England, mid-18th cen. 
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THE COLLECTION OF GLASS IN THE 





CITY ART GALLERIES, MANCHESTER 


WiiturAM Dovucias HALL 


His short note* aims at giving a brief, 

factual account of a good English pro- 

vincial glass collection, the existence 

of which is relatively unknown. The author 

hopes that this and any subsequent notes may 

remind glass scholars of the wealth of material 
preserved in provincial collections. 

The glass collection in the possession of the 
City of Manchester owes its character to the 
efforts of three collectors, Dr. Lloyd Roberts, 
Mr. Francis Buckley and Mr. Leicester Collier. 
The Roberts collection, bequeathed in 1920, is 
the most extensive and covers the classic period 
of English glass, from about 1690 to about 1830. 
Mr. Buckley in 1924 gave a collection of Lan- 
cashire glass and other pieces considered to be 
of provincial origin and Mr. Collier’s extensive 
bequest of decorative arts in 1917 included 
some good pieces of foreign glass. These bene- 
factions are the principal, though not the only, 
source of the glass collection. In the nineteen- 
thirties, as part of a policy of acquiring exam- 
ples of current industrial art, some good com- 
mercial glass was purchased. Altogether the 
collections include now about 320 pieces, most- 


ly English. 





*Beginning with this volume of the Journal of Glass 
Studies, a section devoted to little known public and 
private glass collections all over the world will follow 
the main articles. 





Dr. Roberts’ taste, as shown in his silver col- 
lection, was of a purity and austerity rather 
remarkable for his time. This is shown in his 
fondness for the great baluster and balustroid 
glasses of which he assembled a splendid group 
(Fig. 2). 

The Manchester collection possesses no piece 
of plastically decorated ceremonial glass as im- 
portant as the Bles Cup at Nottingham, but 
among a few pieces of this kind is a cup and 
cover whose monumental qualities belie its 
small size (Fig. 1). Two other outstanding 
glasses are a diamond-stippled engraved glass 
(Fig. 10) and a goblet enameled by the Beilbys 
(Fig. 5). The impalpable diamond-point stipple 
engraving, on the first, which may have been 
done on an English glass by the Dutch engraver 
David Wolff, shows a man and a woman each 
holding a flaming heart which a cupid ignites 
by a burning glass and the rays of the sun. The 
Dutch inscription on a ribbon reads INCLINATIE. 
The goblet enameled by the Beilby family was 
recently acquired. Its rococo style painting in 
white and pale blue is executed with great 
delicacy. 

In addition to a large group of twist-stem 
wines and cut and moulded glass (Figs. 3, 8), 
there are numerous engraved examples. Among 
the earliest is a group of Jacobite goblets which 
includes an excellent portrait glass (Fig. 4). The 
many commemorative pieces of the late eight- 
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Fic. 5. Goblet with white peacocks and butterflies 
and pale blue ornaments. Enameled by the Beilby 
family, England, Newcastle, about 1765-1770. H. 
7” (17.8 cm). 


eenth and early nineteenth centuries are repre- 
sented here by the massive goblet commemo- 
rating the construction of the Sunderland 
Bridge (opened 1796), at that time the longest 
single span bridge in the world (Fig. 7). 

The Lancashire glass given by Mr. Francis 
Buckley is difficult to categorise, but it includes 
some coloured glass of high quality. An impor- 
tant example of the latter is an early “Bristol” 
white and enameled mug that entered the col- 
lection in 1922 (Fig. 6). 

The outstanding piece among a few dozen 
examples of Continental glass is a seventeenth 
century diamond-point engraved goblet with 
St. Francis on one side and the Holy Family on 
the other, each beneath a canopy and sur- 
rounded by baroque scrolls. It was probably 
made in Southern Germany in the early eight- 
eenth century (Fig. 9). 
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Fic. 6. Mug, enameled with a hunter, probably 
England (Bristol?), 3rd quarter 18th cen. 








Fic. 7. Goblet, with view of Sunder- 
land Bridge and the arms of the Vint- 
ners Company. England, early 19th 
cen. H. 8%” (21.6 cm). 
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Fic. 8. Oval fruit dish, moulded, cut and pressed base, possibly Ireland, late 18th 
cen. H. 7%” (19.1 cm). 





i Fic. 9. Footed beaker with St. Francis Fic. 10. Goblet, English, engraved in 
and the Holy Family. South Germany, Holland (by David Wolff?), 3rd quar- 


probably early 18th cen. H. 7” (17.8 ter 18th cen. H. 7h” (18.4 cm). 
cm). 
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Recent Important Acquisitions 


MADE BY PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


IN THE U. S. 


1. Goblet of blue glass. About 1400-1200 B.C., 
Egypt. H. 3%” (9.5 cm). Ex-Coll. Ray W. Smith, 
Dublin, N. H. (R.W.S. No. 1229). The Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 


2. Pyxis of opaque white glass. 3rd-1st century 
B.C., possibly Egypt or Greece. H. 2%” (6.3 
cm). Ex-Coll. Friedrich L. von Gans, Frankfurt 
am Main; Ray W. Smith, Dublin, N. H. (R.W.S. 
No. 286). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, Fletcher Fund. (No. 59.11.7ab.) 


3. Bowl of thick cut amber glass. 3rd-2nd cen- 
tury B.C., Hellenistic. D. 5%” (14.2 cm). Ex- 
Coll. Match, Vienna(?). Alfred Wolkenberg, 
New York City. 


4. Mold-blown beaker by Jason. About Ist cen- 
tury A.D., probably Syria, possibly Sidon. H. 
3%” (9.1 cm). Ex-Coll. Niessen, Cologne; Ray 
W. Smith, Dublin, N. H. (R.W.S. No. 255). The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
Fletcher Fund. (No. 59.11.3.) 


5. Mold-blown violet-grey flask. 1st-2nd cen- 
tury A.D., Roman Empire. H. 3%” (9.0 cm). 
Eliahu Dobkin, Jerusalem. 


6. Opaque blue molded portrait head. 1st-2nd 
century A.D., Rome or Egypt. H. 7%” (20.0 cm). 





*In the majority of cases attributions have been provided by the owners. 


AND ABROAD* 


Ex-Coll. Ray W. Smith, Dublin, N. H. (R.W.S. 
No. 293). The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City, Fletcher Fund. (No. 59.11.8.) 





6. 


7. Trulla decorated with snake-thread trail- 
ings. Said to have been found in Cologne. Prob- 
ably 2nd-3rd century A.D., Rhineland. Gr. 
Dim. 5%” (15.0 cm). Ex-Coll. Niessen, Cologne; 
Ray W. Smith, Dublin, N.H. (R.W.S. No. 289). 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, Fletcher Fund. (No. 59.11.13.) 


8. Diatreta beaker in clear, green, yellow and 
red glass. Excavated in Cologne. 4th century 
A.D., possibly Rhineland. H. 4%” (12.1 cm). 
Rémisch-Germanisches Museum, Cologne. 














9. Yellowish mold-blown bottle with Christian 
symbols. Probably 4th-5th century A.D., prob- 
ably Syria. H. 8%” (22.2 cm). Ex-Coll. Ray W. 
Smith, Dublin, N.H. (R.W.S. No. 855). The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

10. Mold-blown dark amber bottle with Jewish 
symbols. Probably 4th-5th century A.D., prob- 
ably Syria. H. 3'%6” (10.0 cm). Museum Haaretz, 
Tel Aviv. 


11. Mold-blown dark green beaker. Probably 
4th-5th century A.D., probably Palestine. H. 
5%” (14.0 cm). Eliahu Dobkin, Jerusalem. 


12. Greenish beaker with opaque white 
threads. Said to have been found in Kairouan, 
Tunisia. About 6th century A.D., probably 
Frankish. H. 4%” (11.4 cm). Ex-Coll. Ray W. 
Smith, Dublin, N.H. (R.W.S. No. 1279). The 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. 
























13. Greenish cut beaker. Probably 5th century 
A.D., Eastern Mediterranean. H. 7%” (19.0 cm). 
The Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 59.1.580.) 


14. Mold-blown lamp. About 5th-8th century 
A.D., probably Syria. H. 3%” (9.5m). Islam- 
ische Abteilung, Ehemals Staatliche Museen, 
Berlin. (No. 1.4/55.) 


15. Cut bottle. 9th-10th century A.D., Persia. 
H. 5%” (13.5 cm). City Art Museum, St. Louis, 
Missouri. (No. 23:60.) 











16. Cut beaker with Cufic inscription. 9th-10th 
century A.D., Persia. H. 4” (10.2 cm). Islam- 
ische Abteilung, Ehemals Staatliche Museen. 
Berlin. (No. 1.11/60.) 


17. Olive-green beaker. 16th century, Central 
Europe. H. 4%” (10.5cm). The Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass. (No. 60.3.67.) 


18. Enameled mosque lamp of greenish glass. 
About 1330-1360, Syria. H. 14” (35.5 cm). The 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal. Gift 
of Mrs. W. Durie McLennan, 1960. 


19. Blue enameled bowl. Late 15th century, 
Venice. H. 7%” (18.3cm). Ex-Coll. Baron 
Maurice de Rothschild. The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, John L. Sever- 
ance Collection. (No. 60.38.) 


20. Clear goblet with blue wings. 17th century, 
probably Liége. H. 7%” (18.1 cm). Walter F. 
Smith, Jr., Trenton, New Jersey. 








19. 20. 
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21. Enameled goblet. 2nd quarter of the 16th 
century, France. H. 6%” (16.7 cm). Ex-Coll. 
Heinrich Brauser, Munich. Bayerisches Nation- 
almuseum, Munich. (No. 60/67.) 


22. Bottle of Schmelzglas. About 1600, Venice. 
Silver cap, about 1600, South Germany. H. 9%” 
(23.5 cm). Ex-Coll. Heinrich Brauser, Munich. 


Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, Munich. (No. 
60/70.) 


23. Goblet engraved with a hunting scene. 
17th century, Germany or The Netherlands. H. 
12” (30.5 cm). Ex-Coll. Vieweg, Albany, New 
York. Joseph E. Seagram, New York City. 


24. Gilt Roemer. 17th century, The Nether- 
lands. Gemeentemuseum, The Hague. 


25. Diamond-point engraved flute. 17th cen- 
tury, The Netherlands. H. 7%” (18.7 cm). Franz 
W. Sichel, New York City. 








26. Enameled Humpen. 1660, Saxony. H. 6%” 
(17.0 cm). Karl Heinrich Heine, Karlsruhe. 


27. Cold-painted goblet. 1617, South Germany. 
H. 17%” (44.8 cm). Ex-Coll. F. Bodenheim, The 
Hague. The Corning Museum of Glass, gift of 
Edwin J. Beinecke. (No. 60.3.83.) 


28. Two Passglasses. 1725 and 1728, Germany. 
H. 9'%” (25.0 cm). Jerome Strauss, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. 


27. 


28. 


ie > 
Creme 


“Cara Wage 
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29. Bottle painted in black enamel and gold. 
Attributed to Daniel Preissler. About 1720, 
Silesia. H. 64” (15.9 cm). Ex-Coll. Franz Trau, 
Vienna. Frederick W. Koerner, New York City. 


30. Engraved Pokal. About 1700, Silesia. H. 
7%” (19.5 cm). Peill and Putzler, Diiren. 


31. Engraved goblet. About 1700, Silesia. H. 6” 
(15.2cm). Germanisches National-Museum, 
Nuremberg. 


32. Engraved beaker. About 1700, Kassel. H. 
4%” (11.0cm). Helfried V. Krug, Miilheim/ 
Ruhr. 


33. Goblet engraved with a portrait of Augus- 
tus the Strong. Possibly by Friedrich Winter. 
About 1700, Silesia. H. 18%” (34.3 cm). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 61.3.9.) 


34. Ruby red engraved beaker. Attributed to 
Gottfried Spiller. About 1700-1710, Potsdam. 
H. 10” (25.4cem). The Corning Museum of 
Glass. (No. 61.3.8.) 


35. Engraved beaker. About 1706, Kungsholm 
Glasbruk, Stockholm. H. 7%” (19.0 cm). Nation- 
almuseum, Stockholm. (No. 38/1959.) 

















38. 


36. Pitcher. 17th or 18th century, South France 


or Spain. H. 10%” (27.0 cm). Oudheidkundige 
Musea, Antwerp. 


37. Covered bowl. 18th century, Spain. H. 9%” 


(23.2 em). The Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 
60.3.70.) 
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38. Perseus and Andromeda, by Haly. About 
1770, Nevers. H. 7%” (18.0 cm). Musée des Arts 
Décoratifs, Paris. (No. 38.475 c.) 


39. Jug. Attributed to George Ravenscroft. 
About 1680, England. H. 9%” (24.2 cm). The 
Corning Museum of Glass. (No. 60.2.34.) 








40. Goblet. Glass, Second half of 18th century, 
England. Engraving attributed to David Wolff, 
about 1795, The Netherlands. H. 7%” (18.4 cm). 
Ex-Coll. Vieweg, Albany, New York. Joseph E. 
Seagram, New York City. 


41. Sweetmeat stand. About 1750, England. H. 
13K” (33.6 cm). Ex-Coll. Sir Hugh Dawson. 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virgin- 
ia. (No. 1957-42.) 


42. Goblet and flask. About 1770, La Granja de 
San Ildefonso, Spain. H. 4%” and 7%.” (10.8 and 
17.9 cm). Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. 


43. Tumbler with an enameled portrait of 
Maxmilian Josef Bavorsky. 1823, Germany. Ex- 
Coll. Gustav Schmidt, Liberec. Ndrodini Tech- 
nické Museum, Jablonec. (No. D 7965.) 


42. 




















43. 
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44. “The Bathers,” cameo plate engraved by 
George Woodall. 1890-1896, England. D. 18” 


(45.7 cm). Mr. and Mrs. A. Christian Revi, Dal- 
las, Texas. 


45. Bowl of translucent slightly tan glass. Pos- 
sibly Sung Dynasty (960-1279 A.D.), China. H. 
3%” (9.8cm). The John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Eli 
Lilly. (No. 60.85.) 
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47. 























46. Enameled flask with the inscription “Vivat 
America.” Late 18th-early19th century, possi- 
bly United States. H. 4%” (12.4cm). M. H. de 
Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco, 
California. 


47. Engraved goblet made for George Jacob 
Schley by John Frederick Amelung. About 
1790, New Bremen Glassmanufactory, Freder- 
ick, Maryland. H. 11%” (27.1cm). Ex-Coll. 
George S. McKearin, Hoosick Falls, New York. 
The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Mu- 
seum, Winterthur, Delaware. (No. 59.47.) 


48. Blown-three-mold glasses in patterns GV- 
12, H. 6%” (16.0 cm); GII-18, H. 5%” (14.7 cm); 
GIII-34, H. 5%” (14.7 cm); GIV-7, H. 7%” (18.4 
cm); GII-18, H. 8%” (20.7 cm). About 1825-1835, 
United States. Part of a group of 55 objects 
from the George S. McKearin Collection, Hoo- 
sick Falls, New York. The Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, Ohio. 


49. Pressed glass soap dish in fiery opalescent 
glass. H. 34” (8.3cm). About 1830, United 
States. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Schwartz, Pater- 
son, New Jersey. 


50. Group of Favrile vases made by Louis 
Comfort Tiffany. About 1900, Corona, Long 
Island. The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City, Joseph H. Heil Tiffany Collection. 


50. 
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NOTES 


The Editors learned with deep regret of the 
death in Switzerland of Karl Lehmann, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, Institute of Fine Arts, New 
York University. Professor Lehmann’s sound 
advice and constructive criticism was particu- 
larly helpful in setting the scholarly tone of the 
Journal and guiding the Editors in their first 
years of publication. His impeccable scholarly 
standards will be greatly missed by those who 
over the years had learned to know him as a 
teacher and friend. 





iellliainateiihdenletiaitineaieneanieneiaa 





The International Commission on Glass will 
hold its triennial meeting in Washington, D. C. 
from July 8 to July 14, 1962. Dr. Frederick 
Matson, Professor of Archaeology, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, is head of the Art and 
Archaeology Section. Several sessions will be 
devoted to these subjects as well as to the prob- 
lems of contemporary design. 

The Commission has announced the forma- 
tion of Committee B for the Art and History of 
Glass under the chairmanship of Dr. Eberhard 
Schenk zu Schweinsberg. The committee in- 
cludes representatives of Germany, Italy, The 
Netherlands, England, France, Czechoslova- 
kia, Sweden, Belgium and the United States. 


The Journées Internationales du Verre will 
hold its second International Conference in 
The Hague in July 1962. This conference will 
be held under the auspices of the ICOM Com- 
mittee for Museums and Collections of Glass 
and will coincide with the general ICOM meet- 
ing. Mr. W. C. Braat, Rijksmuseum van Oud- 
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heden, Leiden, has been elected president of 
the Journées. 

+s 
The Corning Museum of Glass participated 
during the summer of 1960 in the Harvard- 
Cornell Universities’ Excavation in Sardis, 
Turkey. The results of a thorough study of glass 
samples by Dr. Axel von Saldern will be pub- 
lished in the January 1962 issue of the American 
Journal of Archaeology. 

e 
The Sandwich Historical Society will open a 
third fireproof wing during the summer of 
1961. The collection of the Society has recently 
been enriched with an important gift of Amer- 
ican pressed glass from the collection of John 
Rollin Stuart III, as well as a group of cup 
plates from the Rev. and Mrs. Herbert D. 
Loomis. 

o 
A new method for dating certain objects of 
weathered glass has been developed at The 
Corning Museum of Glass. Dr. Robert H. Brill, 
Administrator, Scientific Research at the Mu- 
seum and Mr. Harrison P. Hood, Manager, 
Chemistry Research, Corning Glass Works, 
have found a direct correlation between the 
number of layers in weathering crusts and the 
number of years an object has been buried or 
submerged. This phenomenon, somewhat simi- 
lar in appearance to the rings in a tree, appears 
to result from seasonal changes in temperature 
and rainfall. It is the first new scientific method 
to date excavated objects since the discovery of 
Carbon-14 dating. The findings have been pub- 
lished in detail in Nature, Jan. 7, 1961, and in 
the Spring, 1961, issue of Archaeology. 














In answer to many inquiries, the Editors of the Ray W. Smith. The abbreviations used are: 


Journal of Glass Studies include in this issue a list The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn 
of objects appearing in the catalogue Glass from The Corning Museum of Glass, CMG 
the Ancient World, The Ray Winfield Smith Col- The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, MMA 
lection, The Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, VMFA 
1957, now owned by public institutions and Mr. Mr. Ray W. Smith, RWS 
Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner 
1 CMG 55.1.59 45 CMG 59.1.58 88 RWS 
2 CMG 55.1.60 46 RWS 89 RWS 
3 CMG 55.1.58 47 RWS 90 CMG 55.1.69 
4 CMG 59.1.7 48 CMG 55.1.66 
5 CMG 59.1.6 49 CMG 59.1.124 91 CMG 55.1.68 
6 CMG 61.1.3 50 CMG 6172 92 CMG 55.1.70 
7 CMG 61.1.4 93 RWS 
8 CMG 59.1.39 51 CMG 59.1.40 94 MMA 59.11.4 
9 CMG 59.1.34 52 CMG 55.1.138 (Fletcher Fund) 
10 CMG 59.1.8 53 CMG 59.1.67 95 CMG 59.1.79 
54 CMG 55.1.67 96 CMG 55.1.4 
11 VMFA 55 CMG 59.1.118 97 RWS 
2 RWS 56 CMG 59.1.122 98 CMG 59.1.95 
18 RWS 57 CMG 59.1.120 99 CMG 59.1.93 
14 RWS 58 CMG 59.1.121 59.1.94 
15 RWS 59 CMG 59.1.119 100 RWS 
16 CMG 60 RWS 
17 CMG 59.1.65 101 RWS 
18 RWS 61 CMG 59.1.66 102 RWS 
19 CMG 55.1.61 62 CMC 55.1.75 103 RWS 
20 RWS 63 RWS 104. CMG 59.1.97 
64 VMFA 105 CMG 59.1.98 
21 VMFA 65 RWS 106 RWS 
32 CMG 55.1.62 66 RWS 107 CMG 59.1.99 
23 RWS 67 CMG 59.1.76 108 RWS 
24 RWS 68 RWS 109 RWS 
25 CMG 55.1.64 69 CMG 59.1.77 110 CMG 59.1.92 
26 CMG 59.1.60B 70 MMA 359.11.3 
27 CMG, RWS (Fletcher Fund) 111 RWS 
28 CMG 59.1.91 112 CMG 59.1.96 
29 CMG 59.1.45 71 RWS 113 RWS 
59.1.46 72 CMG 59.1.79 114 RWS 
30 CMG 59.1.57 73 CMG 54.1.84 115 RWS 
73a CMG 54.1.85 116 ~~ Brooklyn 59.35.2 
81 RWS 74 CMG 59.1.78 117 CMG 59.1.103 
32 CMG 55.1.63 75 VMFA 118 CMG 59.1.104 
33 RWS 76 CMG 55.1.74 119 RWS 
34 RWS 77 RWS 120 RWS 
35 RWS 78 CMG 61.1.16 
86 RWS 79 RWS 121 CMG, VMFA, RWS 
87 RWS 80 RWS 122 CMG 59.1.56 
88 RWS 123 CMG 59.1.428 
89 RWS 81 RWS 124 RWS 
40 RWS 82 VMFA 125 RWS 
83 CMG 59.1.81 126 CMG 55.1.81 
41 CMG 55.1.65 84 RWS 127 .CMG 55.1.78 
42 RWS 85 CMG 55.1.73 128 CMG 55.1.79 
43 RWS 86 CMG 55.1.72 129 RWS 
44 VMFA 87 RWS 130 RWS 
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136 
137 
138 
139 
140 


141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
148 
149 
150 


151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


169 
170 


171 


172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
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Owner 


CMG 55.1.2 
MMA 59.11.5 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 55.1.80 
MMA 59.11.6 
(Fletcher Fund) 
RWS 

CMG 55.1.83 
RWS 

CMG 59.1.107 
CMG 55.1.82 
VMFA 


RWS 
RWS 
CMG 55.1.3 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.87 
CMG 55.1.9 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.90 


RWS 

VMFA 
VMFA 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.11 
CMG 59.1.89 
CMG 58.1.88 
VMFA 

RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.70 
CMG 61.1.5 
RWS 

CMG 59.1.75 
CMG 59.1.73, 74 
CMG 59.1.71 
RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.87 
CMG 59.1.83 
RWS 


MMA 59.11.7 

(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 59.1.68 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.131 
RWS 


Cat. No. 


179 
180 


181 
182 
183 
184 
185 


186 
187 
188 
189 


190 


191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
198a 
199 
200 


201 


203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 


211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 


221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 


Owner 


RWS 
CMG 59.1.86 


RWS 

CMG 59.1.112 
CMG 59.1.110 
CMG 59.1.117 
CMG 59.1.108, 109, 
LU, 215, 136 
RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.84 
MMA 59.11.8 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 59.1.85 


RWS 
CMG 59.1.156 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 55.1.77 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.142 


CMG 59.1.141 
RWS 
CMG 55.1.96 
CMG 54.1.88 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 54.1.79 
RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 61.1.7 
RWS 

RWS 


RWS 

CMG 59.1.155 
RWS 

VMFA 

VMFA 

VMFA 

RWS 


Cat. No. 


228 
229 
230 


231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 


239 
240 


276 
277 
278 


Owner 


RWS 
CMG 54.1.90 
CMG 54.1.92 


RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.95 

VMFA 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

MMA 55.11.9 

(Fletcher Fund) 

VMFA 
RWS | 


RWS 
RWS 
Brooklyn 59.35.1 
RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.153 
RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

VMFA 

VMFA 

RWS 

VMFA 








RWS | 
RWS | 
VMFA 

CMG 54.1.87 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.152 

RWS 

RWS | 
RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.7 
RWS 

VMFA 

RWS 

RWS 








Cat. No. 


279 
280 


281 
282 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
288 
290 


291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 


301 
302 
303 
304 


304a 
805 
306 
807 
308 
3809 
310 


311 
312 
313 
314 


315 
316 


317 
318 


319 
320 


321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 


Owner 


CMG 59.1.150 
VMFA 


CMG 55.1.91 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.151 
CMG 55.1.92 
RWS 


RWS 
CMG 55.1.93 
CMG 54.1.86 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.143 
RWS 
RWS 


RWS 

CMG 59.1.149 
CMG 54.1.91 
MMA 59.11.10 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 61.1.9 
CMG 59.1.146 
RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.148 
RWS 

RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

MMA 59.11.11 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 55.1.90 
MMA 59.11.12 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 54.1.89 
MMA 59.11.18 
(Fletcher Fund) 
RWS 

RWS 


RWS 

CMG 59.1.147 
VMFA 

RWS 

VMFA 

RWS 


Cat. No. 


327 
328 
329 
330 


331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 


341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 


351 
352 
353 
354 


355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 


361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 


371 
372 
373 
374 
875 
376 
377 


Owner 


RWS 
RWS 
VMFA 
VMFA 


RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 5 
CMG 5 
RWS 
RWS 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.145 
RWS 


HT 
eo ee 


5 
94 


CMG 55.1.85 
CMG 55.1.86 
RWS 

VMFA 

CMG 59.1.84 
CMG 59.1.82 
RWS 

CMG 55.1.88 
RWS 

RWS 


RWS 

CMG 55.1.98 
RWS 

MMA 59.11.14 
(Fletcher Fund) 
CMG 59.1.126 
CMG 55.1.76 
CMG 59.1.129 
CMG 55.1.1 
CMG 59.1.132 
CMG 59.1.135 


CMG 59.1.138 
RWS 

RWS 

CMG, RWS 
CMG 61.1.10 
RWS 

RWS 

CMG 59.1.136 
CMG 55.1.89 
RWS 


CMG 55.1.150 
CMG 54.1.81 
RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 


Cat. No. 


378 
379 


381 
382 
383 
384 
384a 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 


391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 


428 


Owner 


CMG 59.1.128 
RWS 


RWS 
CMG 55.1.143 
CMG 59.1.285 
CMG 59.1.276 
CMG 59.1.241 
RWS 
CMG 59.1.179 
CMG 59.1.175 
CMG 
RWS 
RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.103 
CMG 59.1.287 
RWS 

VMFA 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

MMA 59.22.3 


RWS 

CMG 55.1.10 
RWS 

MMA 59.22.1 
MMA 59.22.2 
RWS 

VMFA 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 


RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.104 
VMFA 
VMFA 

RWS 

CMG 55.1.8 
RWS 


VMFA 

CMG 59.1.286 
CMG 55.1.99 
RWS 

CMG 55.1.97 
RWS 

RWS 

RWS 
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Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner 


429 RWS 481 CMG 59.1.423 588. CMG 59.1.4 
480 CMG 59.1.290 482 RWS 5384 ‘Private Coll., Teheran 
483 RWS 585 CMG 55.1.140 
431 CMG 59.1.289 484 RWS 536 CMG 55.1.137 
432 RWS 485 CMG 59.1.430 5387 CMG 59.1.436 
433 CMG 59.1.288 486 CMG 59.1.425-427 588 CMG 55.1.121 
434 CMG 61.1.18 487 CMG 59.1.515 589 CMG 59.1.475 
435 CMG 54.1.93 488 CMG 55.1.108 540 CMG 61.1.14 
4386 RWS 489 RWS 
437 CMG 54.3.94 490 VMFA 541 CMG 55.1.123 
438 RWS 543. CMG 59.1.444 
439 VMFA 491 CMG 55.1.107 544 CMG 55.1.122 
440 CMG 59.1.284 492 CMG 55.1.14 545 CMG 55.1.125 
493 VMFA 546 RWS 
441 CMG 59.1.291 494 RWS 547 CMG 59.1.432 
442 CMG en 495 RWS 548 CMG 55.1.126 
“a ae Gi 496 CMG 59.1.514 549 RWS 
4. 497 CMG 55.1.109 550 CMG 59.1.435 
444 CMG 541.83 498 VMFA 
445 CMG 59.1.277 
‘a +a. 499 CMG 55.1.105 551 CMG 59.1.479 
1. ae asi 500 CMG 59.1.518 552 CMG 55.1.128 
448 CMG 59.1.278 501 RWS a at 
CMG 59.1.281 
a . 502 CMG 55.1.15 555 CMG 55.1.127 
450 RWS 503 RWS 556 RWS 
451 CMG 59.1.279 aoe te ol CMG 55.1.124 
452 VMFA . 
506 RWS 559 CMG 59.1.434 
458 — om, 507 RWS 560 CMG 55.1.116 
454 RWS 508 CMG 59.1.512 
455 RWS 509 CMG 55.1.102 561 RWS 
456 RWS 510 CMG 55.1.100 - -_ 55.1.133 
SIs Sie Qe ssn wg 
459 RWS oa 
513 RWS 566 RWS 
= RWS 514. RWS 567 CMG 55,1.132 
461 CMG 55.1.12 515 RWS 568 CMG 59.1.478 
462 RWS 516 RWS 569 RWS 
464 CMG 59.1.519 517 CMG 59.1.431 570 CMG 55.1.130 
465 RWS 518 RWS 
466 CMG 59.1511 519 CMG 59.1.520 571 RWS 
467 CMG 55.1.6 520 CMG 55.1.152 572 CMG 55.1.134 
468 RWS 573 RWS 
469 CMG 55.1.106 521 CMG 55.1.154 574 RWS 
470 RWS 522 CMG 55.1.153 575 RWS 
523 RWS 576 CMG 59.1.482 
471 RWS 524 VMFA 577 CMG 55.1.119 
472 RWS 525 RWS 578 RWS 
473 VMFA 526 CMG 55.1.151 579 CMG 55.1.135 
474 RWS 527 RWS 580 RWS 
475 RWS 528 RWS 
476 RWS 529 RWS 581 CMG 55.1.118 
477 RWS 530 CMG 55.1.139 582 CMG 59.1.466 
478 RWS 583 CMG 55.1.142 
479 RWS 531 RWS 584. RWS 
480 CMG 55.1.13 582 CMG 55.1.136 585 CMG 55.1.141 
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Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner Cat. No. Owner 

586 CMG 59.1.467 595 CMG 55.1.115 604 CMG 55.1.111 

587 CMG 55.1.148 596 RWS 605 CMG 55.1.110 

588 CMG 59.1.438 597 RWS 606 CMG 55.1.112 

589 CMG 55.1.146 598 CMG 55.1.114 607 RWS 

590 CMG 59.1.4389 ete, RWS 599 CMG 59.1.488 608 CMG 59.1.507 
600 RWS 609 CMG 55.1.120 

591 CMG 55.1.144 610 CMG 59.1.491 etc., RWS 

592 CMG 55.1.118 601 RWS 

598 CMG 59.1.483 602 CMG 55.1.147 611 CMG 59.1.469 

594 RWS 603 CMG 59.1.487 6lla CMG, RWS 
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CHECK LIST 


of Recently Published Articles and Books on Glass 


1960 


This list includes all the publications known to 
the Editors published during 1960, and those 
which appeared during the period 1956-1959 
and which were omitted from the lists pub- 
lished in previous volumes. 

Please address all communications to the 
Book Editor, Journal of Glass Studies, The 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning, New York. 


GENERAL 


ANONYMOUS 
Cimelien 
Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum der Stadt Koln, 
1960, pp. 96, 32 PI. 


ANONYMOUS 
“The Portland Vase and its Copies” 
Museums Journal, Vol. 60, No. 4, July 1960, pp. 
103-104. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Sales Room Prices — Glass” 
Apollo, Vol. LXXII, No. 428, October 1960, 
p- 133. 


ANONYMOUS 
Treasures of the Shésdin—The Middle Section 
Tokyo, Asahi Shimbun-sha, 1960, 130 PI. 
Separate catalogue section, pp. 39, XII (in Japa- 
nese with English catalogue). 


Annales du 1¢ Congrés des “Journées Interna- 
tionales du Verre — Liége, 20-24 aot 1958” 
Liége, Editions du secrétariat général perma- 
nent des “Journées Internationales du Verre,” 

1960, pp. 222, illus. 
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Boom, A. VAN DER 
De Kunst der Glazeniers in Europa 1100-1600 
Amsterdam-Antwerp, Wereld-Bibliotheek, 1960, 
pp. 263, illus. 


DuNCAN, GEORGE SANG 
Bibliography of Glass (from the earliest records 
to 1940), London, Dawson, 1960, pp. VIII, 544. 


ELPERIN, CHAIM 
“Haaretz Museum, Tel Aviv” 
Museum, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1960, pp. 56-58, illus. 


ELPERIN, C. 
“The Haaretz Museum” 
Museums Journal, Vol. 60, No. 3, June 1960, pp. 
73-75, illus. 


Fucus, Lpw. F. 
“Eduard Griitzner als Glassammler” 
Weltkunst, Vol. XXX, No. 24, December 15, 
1960, pp. 13-14, illus. 


Hapen, H. J. 
Review of: Journal of Glass Studies 
Glass Technology, Vol. 1, No. 2, April 1960, 
p- 96. 


JANTZEN, JOHANNES 
Deutsches Glas aus fiinf Jahrhunderten 
Diisseldorf, 1960, pp. 62, 88 PI. 


Luca, ERNESTO 
“Vetri antichi del museo di Bologna” 
Arte Figurativa, Vol. VII, No. 39, No. 3, May- 
June 1959, pp. 24-31, illus. 


MARIACHER, GIOVANNI 
Il vetro soffiato 
Milan, Electra Editrice, 1960, pp. 243, 59 illus., 
84 Pl. 
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Moony, B. E. 
“The Origin of the ‘Reputed Quart’ and Other 
Measures” 
Glass Technology, Vol. I, No. 2, April 1960, pp. 
55-68, illus. 


PERROT, PAuL N. 
“Glass: Criteria for Rightness” 
Arts in Virginia, Vol. 1, No. 1, Fall 1960, pp. 3-9, 
illus. 


PHILIPPE, JOSEPH 
“L’art du verre au Musée de la Ville de Liége” 
La Revue Frangaise, October 1959, pp. 17-28, 
illus. 


PHILIPPE, JOSEPH 

“Les journées internationales du verre (Liége, 
Musée Curtius et Palais des Congrés, 1958)” 
Bulletin 1958 des Musées de Belgique, 1960, 
pp. 120-122. 


PHILIPPE, JOSEPH 
“Le réle national et international de Liége dans 
le domaine de histoire du verre” 
Rotary International (Revue hebdomadaire du 
162e district), September 12-17, 1960, pp. 844- 
846. 


ROBERTSON, R. A. 
“The Wonder of Glass — From Sand to Ashes” 
Antique Dealer and Collectors’ Guide, Vol. 14, 
No. 12, July 1960, pp. 24-25, illus. 


SCHELCH, E. A. 
“Drinking Vessels of the Past” 
The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, October 16, 
1957, pp. 1352-1354, illus.; December 17, 1957, 
pp. 1678-1682, illus; March 17, 1958, pp. 302- 
306, illus. 


CATALOGUES OF EXHIBITIONS 


BoLocna. Museo Civico 
Iridescenze e colori di vetri antichi 
Bologna, 1959, pp. 58, illus. 


BROOKLYN. THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
Victoriana (introduction and catalogue by Mar- 
vin D. Schwartz) 
Brooklyn, 1960, n.p., illus. 


New York. MusEUM OF MODERN ART 
Art Nouveau—Art and Design at the Turn of the 
Century 
New York, 1960, pp. 92, illus. 





ScHLoss BurGc. BERGISCHES MUSEUM 
Kiinstlerisches Gerdét und Waffen des 
Spatmittelalters 
Schloss Burg an der Wupper, 1960, n.p., illus. 


SCRANTON. EVERHART MUSEUM 
Dorflinger Glass 
Scranton, 1960, pp. 20, illus. 


VERONA. PALAZZO DELLA GRAN GUARDIA 
Vetri di Murano, 1860-1960 (introduction and 
catalogue by Astone Gasparetto) 
Verona, March 1960, pp. 54, 58 PI. 


TECHNOLOGY 


ARNAU, FRANK 
Kunst der Fdlscher - Falscher der Kunst 
Diisseldorf, Econ Verlag, 1959, pp. 419, illus. 
Glass: pp. 178-184. 


BEzBoropov, M. A. 
“Report on a 17th Century Glassworks” 
Brief Reports of the Historical Institute of Cul- 
ture of the Academy of Science of the USSR, 
No. 68, 1957, pp. 146-147 (in Russian). 


BEZBORODOV, M. A. 
“The Technology of Glass Beads in Ancient 
Times” 
in: Essays in the History of Rural Russia 10th- 
13th centuries, Moscow, 1959, pp. 225-233 (in 
Russian). 


CHAMBON, RAYMOND 
“Esquisse de l’évolution morphologique des creu- 
sets de verrerie de l’antiquité 4 la renaissance” 
in: Annales du 1¢* Congrés des “Journées Inter- 
nationales du Verre,” Liége, 1960, pp. 115-117, 
illus. 


CHANG HsvAN-CHICH 
“Ancient Lead Glaze” 
Wen Wu (Journal of Museums and Relics, Pe- 
king), No. 6, 1959, pp. 8-10. 


CutcuHapova, I. L. 

“On the Use of Qualitative Spectrographic Analy- 
sis of Glass in the Study of the History of Glass 
in Ancient Russia” 

Soviet Archaeology, No. 1, 1960, pp. 91-101 (in 
Russian). 
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DENNINGER, EDGAR 
“Physikalisch-chemische Untersuchungen an 
Glasperlen der Merovingerzeit” 
Fundberichte aus Schwaben, New Series, Vol. 
15, 1959, pp. 80-83. 


FRENZEL, GOTTFRIED AND URSULA 
“Die Technik der mittelalterlichen Glasmalerei” 
Glaswelt, Vol. 4, No. 10, October 1960, pp. 300- 
302, illus.; Vol. 4, No. 11, November 1960, pp. 
329-332, illus.; Vol. 4, No. 12, December 1960, 
pp. 357-360, illus. 


GEILMANN, WILHELM, BERTHOLD, HANS 
AND TOLG, GUNTHER 
“Beitrage zur Kenntnis alter Glaser V — Die Ver- 
witterungsprodukte auf Fensterscheiben” 
Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 33, No. 6, June 
1960, pp. 213-219, illus. 


GEILMANN, WILHELM 
“Beitrage zur Kenntnis alter Glaser VI — Eine 


eigenartige Verwitterungserscheinung auf 
rémischen Glasscherben” 


Glastechnische Berichte, Vol. 33, No. 8, August 
1960, pp. 291-296, illus. 


Hapen, H. J. 
Review of: Singer, Charles, editor 
A History of Technology, Oxford, 1955-1958 
Technology and Culture, Vol. I, No. 4, Fall 
1960, pp. 364-371. 


HANNES, H. 
“Optische Untersuchungen am Diatretglas” 
in: Technische Beitrége zur Archdologie, I, 
Mainz, Roémisch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum, 
1959, pp. 78-80, Pl. 18-20. 


HumMpnure_y, M. C. 
The Atomic Structure of Glass and its 
Consequences 
Circle of Glass Collectors, No. 120, October 
1960, pp. 4 (mimeographed). 


KvUEHNE, KLAus 


“Beitrag zur Kenntnis mittelalterlicher Glaser” 
Silikattechnik, Vol. 11, No. 6, 1960, pp. 260- 
262, illus. 


LEvEY, MARTIN 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology in Ancient 
Mesopotamia 


Amsterdam, Elsevier Publishing Co., 1959, pp. 
242, illus. 
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MEIGH, EDwARD 
“The Development of the Automatic Glass Bottle 
Machine — A Story of Some Pioneers” 


Glass Technology, Vol. I, No. 1, February 1960, 
pp. 25-50, illus. 


Nowotny, WACLAW 
Szkla Barwne 


Warsaw, Arkady, 1958, pp. 304, illus. 


Owczak, JERZY 
“ , Vv . . . 
Z badan nad wezesnosredniowieczng technika 
szklarskg” 


Szklo i Ceramika, Vol. IX, No. 8, 1958, pp: 
211-215, illus. 


PATTINSON, LILLIAN G. 
“Glass from a Geologic Angle” 
Bulletin of The National Early American Glass 
Club, No. 53, March 1960, pp. 4-6. 


RaTHOusky, Jini 
“The Preservation of a Fourteenth Century Work 
of Art” 


Technical Digest, Vol. II, No. 9, September 
1960, pp. 32 ff. 


SCHULER, FREDERIC 
“Ancient Glass Blowing” 
Craft Horizons, Vol. XX, No. 6, November-De- 
cember 1960, pp. 39-41, illus. 


SCHULER, FREDERIC 
“Ancient Glassmaking Techniques: The 
Molding Process” 
Craft Horizons, Vol. XX, No. 2, March-April 
1960, pp. 33-37, illus. 


SucHapova, Iv. L. 
“The Use of Qualitative Spectrum Analysis in the 
Study of Early Russian Glassmaking” 


Soviet Archaeology, No. 1, 1960, pp. 91-101 (in 
Russian). 


WERNER, A. E. A. 
“Problems in the Conservation of Glass” 
in: Annales du 1¢ Congrés des “Journées Inter- 


nationales du Verre”, Liége, 1960, pp. 189-205, 
illus. 


WHISTLER, LAURENCE 
Point Engraving on Glass 
Circle of Glass Collectors, No. 121, November 
1960, pp. 6 (mimeographed). 





























Wir, Ror 
“Erganzungen und Abgiisse antiker Hohlglaser” 
Deutsche Kunst und Denkmalpflege, No. 2, 
1957, pp. 137-145, illus. 


Wir, Roir 
“Klebungen antiker Glaser mit Epoxy-Poly-Ester- 
Harzen” 
Der Praparator, Zeitschrift fiir Museumstechnik, 
Vol. 4, No. 3, July 1958, pp. 163-165. 


Winer, RoLr 
“Die Portlandvase und das Trierer Diatretglas” 
Der Préparator, Zeitschrift fiir Museumstechnik, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, January 1960, pp. 1-11, illus. 


ANCIENT 


AsBDUL-Hak, SELIM 
“Contribution a l'étude de la verrerie musulmane 
du VIII¢ au XV siécle” 
in: Annales du ler Congrés des “Journées Inter- 


nationales du Verre”, Liége, 1960, pp. 79-96, 
illus. 


ANONYMOUS 
“The Cup Which Glows . . . The Unique 
Lycurgus Cup” 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 236, No. 6283, 


January 2, 1960, Supplement p. IV, illus. in 
color. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Early Glass” 
Connoisseur, Vol. CXLV, No. 586, June 1960, 
pp. 187-289, illus. 


ANONYMOUS 
“Friihgeschichte der Glasmacherkunst” 
Review of: Fremersdorf, Fritz, Rémische Glaser 
mit Fadenauflage in Kéln 
Die Schaulade, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, February 
1960, p. 169. 


ANONYMOUS 
“A Hedwig Beaker” 


Museums Journal, Vol. 59, No. 12, March 1960, 
pp. 286-287. 


AHARONI, YOHANAN 
“Where Mary and Joseph Rested on the Way to 
Bethlehem . . . : Ramat Rahel — Part I” 
Illustrated London News, Vol. 237, No. 6333, 
December 17, 1960, pp. 1096-1098, illus. 


AMAND, MARCEL 
“Roman Barrows in Belgium” 
in: Analecta Archaeologica Festschrift Fritz 
Fremersdorf, Cologne, Verlag der Léwe, 1960, 
pp. 69-81, Pl. 18-20, illus. 
AMBROSIANI, BJORN 
“En upplandsk skelettgrav” 
Fornvdnnen, No. 1, 1960, pp. 28-33, illus. 


ARRHENIUS, BIRGIT 
“En vendeltida smyckeuppsattning” 
Fornvdénnen, No. 2-3, 1960, pp. 65-90, illus. 
(English summary pp. 90-91). 


AvDOUSSINE, D. A. 
“Multicolored Glass Knife Handles from 
Smolensk” 


Soviet Archaeology, No. 1, 1960, pp. 281-282, 
illus. (in Russian). 


Bapawy, A. 
“Une campagne de fouilles dans la nécropole 
d’Hermoupolis-Ouest” 
Revue Archéologique, Vol. I, January-June 
1960, pp. 91-101, illus. 


Bars, ALPHONS A. 
“Zur Deutung der rémischen Bronze- 
Dodekaeder” 
Vjesnik za Arheologiju i Historiju Dalmatinsku, 
Vol. LVI-LIX/2, 1954-1957, pp. 101-109, illus. 
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